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PUBLISHERS. 


rp HE BENGAL QUARTERLY ARMY LIST. Subscription per 

annum, including postage, 17 0 

mHE INDIAN ANNALS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. Subscrip. 

J- tion for two Consecutive Numbers, including postage, 10 6 

T HE CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER. Subscription per annum, 
including Dostaere. ... 


including postage, 8 12 

rriHE CALCUTTA REVIEW. Price per number ... 5 0 

A 1 Subscription per annum including postage 20 0 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

mHE REVENUE HAND BOOK. Bv J. H. Young Esq., a new 

and considerably enlarged edition. Net cash Rs. 12, or by post. 12 6 

QMALL CAUSE COURT PRACTICE. The Practice of the Cal- 
cutta Court of Small Causes. By 0. Temple Esq. Net cash 
Rs. 8, or by post 8 6 


C ATECHISM ON THE FIELD EXERCISE, with Field days. 
By Lieut. Colonel J. F. Robertson. Cash Rs. 3, or by post 

I NSTRUCTIONS OF MUSKETRY. By Lieut. A. Saunders, ... 
(In the Press.) , 


3 4 


P HOTOGRAPHY IN INDIA. A Guide for the Indian Photo* 

grapher. By F. Fisk Williams. Cash Rs. 2, or by post 2 2 

A NOTE BOOK FOR ALL INFANTRY OFFICERS, concerned 
in the Examinations for Promotion. By Lieut. Colonel T. E. 

Knox, H. M.'s 67th Regt. 12mo. cloth. Rs. 2, or by post 2 2 

CASUALTIES IN THE INDIAN ARMY. A List shewing the 
^ Deaths, Retirements, Removals, <fec. in the Indian Army, from 
1849 to end of 1860. Alphabetically arranged. 8vo. sewed. Cash 
Rs. 2, or by post 2 2 

H AND BOOK OF CALCUTTA. With map. Square sewed. 

8 annas or by post 0 10 

mHE BRITISH SOLDIER IN INDIA. By F. J. Mouat 
A- M.D. 8vo. sewed. Cash 8 annas, or by post 0 10 

R OUGH NOTES OF a TRIP TO REUNION, the Mauritius, 
and Ceylon, with Illustrations. By F. J. Mouat, M. D., Royal 
8vo, cloth. Cash Rs. 4-8, or by post 5 0 

mHE BYTAL PUCHEESE. Translated into English by Capt 
A W. Hollings. 8vo. sewed. Cash Rs. 8, or by post 3 4 

PROCEDURE OF THE CIVIL COURTS. The New Procedure 
, of the Civil Courts of British India, not established by Royal 
Charter. By W. Macpherson- Esq. 8vo. cloth, Cash Rs. 10, or by post 10 12 

' Continued on page 3 of cover J 
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10 
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ditto/ 

(garter ditto, 

Catalogue- Advertisements, to be sewed up with the Number, are charged at 
the rate of Rs. 3 per page above four pages, and Rs. 5, when four pages or less. 

The large circulation of the Review, the fact that it commands through Libra- 
ries, Reading Clubs, and Messes a more influential and extensive class of Readers 
than any Periodical in India, and that eaeh Number is some time in the hands 
of the public before it is superseded by another, give it great and peculiar ad- 
vantages for all advertisements, and especially for those of a permanent character. 


Advertisements intended for insertion in the next Number, should be forwarded 
to M&sbb. R. C. Lepage & Co., 1, Tank Square, Calcutta. 


R. C. LEPAGE A CO., 

BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 

1, TANK SQUARE, CALCUTTA. 


Light Reding. 

Net Cash Price*. Re. At. 


Ainsworth’s Novels, 11 vols. leather, • ••• ••■ 

Bulwer Lytton’s (Sir £.) Works, £0 volumes full bound, leather, 

Routledge’s new cheap edition, 12mo. cloth, 19 vols., each, 

Library edition, 12mo. cloth each volume, 

What will he do with it, 4 vols. 

My Novel, 4 vols. 

The Caxtons, 2 vote 

Devereux, 2 volt. 

Rienzi, 2 vols 

Last Days of Pompeii, 2 vols • v - 

■■ Novels and Romances, 20 vols. in 10, post 8vo. doth, ... 

——————— In separate Novels, Rs. 1, 14, 1-12, 2, 2*8, and 

Cooper's Novels, 22 vols. leather 

. 23 vols. cloth, 

Dickon’s (Charles) Works, Library edition, post 8vo. dotb, per vol, ... 

David Copperfleld, 2 vols. 

Pickwick Papers, 2 vols 

Little Dorrit, 2 vols. 

Martin Chuaslewit, 2 vols. 

Dombey and Son, 2 vols 

Nicholas Nickleby, 2 vols. 

Bleak House, 2 volt; 

Burnaby Budge, 2 vols 

Old Curiosity Shop, 2 vote. 

Sketches by &oz, 1 voL 

| Oliver Twiat, l yd. ... 


20 o 
33 0 
1 8 
2 14 


31 8 
4 0 
28 0 
30 0 
2 10 
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Dickon’s (Charles) Works, Cheap edition, post 8 vo. cloth Ms. As. 

Bleak House, 1 vol., 2 8 

Pickwick Papers, 1 vol., • •• «li ... M.f ••• ... IM 2 8 

Martin Chuzzlewit, 1 vol., 2 8 

Old Curiosity Shop, 1 vol., , ... 2 8 

Dombey ana Son, 1 vol., ... 2 8 

David Copperfleld, 2 8 

Sketches by Boz, 1 vol., 1 12 

Christmas Books, 1 vol., * 1 12 

American Notes, 1 vol., 1 12 

Dumas’ Works, 25 vols., full bound leather, 45 0 

Disraeli’s Novels, 10 yoIs. in 5, post 8 vo. doth, 18 0 

10 vols., leather, 15 0 

Gore’s (Mrs.) WorkB, 12 vols., leather, 22 0 

Grant’s Works, 12 vols., leather, 24 0 

James’ (G. P.R.) Works, 34 vols., leather, 80 0 

Lever’s works, Library Edition, demy octavo, cloth, illustrated by Phiz. 

The Martins of Cro’ Martin, 2 vols. with 40 illustratsons 7 0 

Harry Lorrequer, 1 vol., with 22 illustrations, 3 12 

Charles O’Malley, the Irish Dragoon, 2 vols. with 44 illustrations,... 7 0 

Jack Hinton, the Guardsman, with 26 illustrations, 3 12 

Tom Burke of " Ours,” 2 vols. with 44 illustrations, 7 0 

The O’Donoghue : a tale of Ireland fifty years ago, 1 vol. with 

26 illustrations, 3 12 * 

The Knight of Gwynne, 2 vols. with illustrations, 7 0 

Rowland Cashel, 2 vols. with 40 illustrations, 7 0 

The Daltons ; or, Three Roads in Life, 2 vols. with illustrations, ... 7 0 

The Dodd Famity Abroad, 2 vols. with 40 illustrations, 7 0 

■ Ditto cheap edition, consisting of the above Novels with the 

exception of the Martins of Cro’ Martin, per vol., 18 

Marryat’s (Capt.) Works, 14 vols. leather, 24 0 

Smith’s (Albert) Works, 5%>ls. leather, 10 0 

Trollope’s (Mrs.) Works, 11 vols. leather, 22 0 

Works by Author of Whitefriars, the set 6 vols. bound in leather, ... 12 0 

Thackeray’s Miscellanies, 4 vols. 12mo. cloth, 12 0 

Vanity Fair, 12 mo. cloth, ... 3 0 

* Pendenni 8 , 12mo. cloth, 3 12 

Newcomes, 12mo. cloth, 3 12 

Esmond 12mo. cloth, 8 0 

Irish Sketch Book, 12 mo. cloth, 3 0 

Warren’s Ten Thousand a Year, 2 vols. cloth, 5 4 

Diary of a late Physician, cloth, ... 3 4 

Miscellanies, cloth, ... 2 10 

Now and Then, Lily and Bee, &c., ... 2 10 

Yonge’s (Miss) Heir of Redclyffe, cloth, ... 8 8 

Heartsease, cloth, 8 8 

Dynevor Terrace, cloth, 8 8 

— — The Daisy Chain, 2 vols. cloth, 5 0 

— The Christmas Mummers, 0 12 

The Little Duke, limp cloth, ... 1 Q 

Works by the Author of "Amy Herbert.” 

Amy Herbert, 1 4 

Gertrude, 14 

The Earl’s Daughter 

The Experience of Life, ... ].. ... [" 1 4 

Cleve Hall, ... \ 12 

Ivors; or, the two Cousins, ... ... ... 1 12 

• Katharine Ashton, ” 1 12 

Margaret Percival, '. ’’ "* . .2 8 

Laneton Parsonage : a Talo for Children, exhibiting the Practical 
Use of a Portion of the Church Catechism, ,. ... ... ,,, 2 0 

M, c Lepage $ Co,, 
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4 anias each. 

Circle of Wit. 

Domestic Manners of the Americans. 
Lamartine's Holy Land. 

Sailor’s Yarns. 

Salmagundi. 

Wonderful Book. 


10 annas each. 

A Lady's Captivity among Chinese 
Pirates. 

Across the Channel. 

Amber Witch. 

Austrian Dungeons. 

Bride of Bucklersbury. 

Burton and its bitter Beer. 

Caleb Williams. 

Cardinal Wolsey. 

Carlyle's The Nigger Question. 
Catherine. 

Catherine Blum. 

Chemistry of Gold. 

Christmas Hamper. 

Christianity in China. 

Claribel, the Sea Maid. 

Commercial Traveller. 

Common Objects of the Sea-shore. 
Cozynook Tales. 

Crabbe’s Borough, and Poems of Gray 
and Collins. 

— . Tales. 

Crohoore of the Bill Hook. 

Curse of the Black Lady. 

Darrien's Morocco. 

Discipline. 

Dottings of a Lounger. 

Edgar Huntley. 

Emerson’s Essays and Orations. 
Eugenie Grandet. 

Female Life among the Mormons. 
Florians and Cresenz. 

Garibaldians in Sicily. 

Giant of Patagonia. 

Goldsmith's Citizen of the World. 

Poems and Plays. 

— — — Essays. 

Gold Digger. 

Gold Regions of Australia. 

Grace and Isabel 
Headlong Hall. 

Hero of our Days. 

Hidden Path. 

History of Gold. 

How I tamed Mrs. Cruiser. 

Hope Leslie. 

Hoyle's Card Games made familiar. 

1 Tank Square, Calcutta. 


James the Second. 

Jolly Grins for Jolly Dogs. 

King Dobbs. 

Lafontaine’s Fables. 

Langley on the Sea. 

Last Leaves from Sunnyside. 

Leila. 

Maid Marian and Crochet Castle. 
Midshipman. 

Modern Spirit Manifestation, 
ftoney, how to get, Ac. 

My friend's Wife. 

My Brother's Keeper. 

Ned Myers. 

Nile Notes. 

Old Roads and New Roads. 

Osbert of Aldgate. 

Otho the Archer. 

Our Miscellany. 

Paul and. Virginia. 

Patchwork. 

Peter Plymley’s Letters. 

Philosophers and Actresses. 

Pictures of Life. 

Pilgrims of the Rhine. 

Railway and Parlour Song Book. 
Recluse of Norway. 

Riflemen and Rifles. 

Rose Clark. 

Sailor’s Life. 

Sam Slick in Texas. 

Scott’s Lad/ of the Lake, and Lay of 
the Last Minstrel. 

Seat of War in the North. 

Sedgwick’s Home. 

Senator’s Son 
Simple Story. 

Sir Philip Sidney and the Arcadia. 

Sir Philip Hetherington. 

Sketches of English Character. 

Soldier of Fortune. 

Sparks from the Anvil. 

Thomson's Seasons. 

The Unspeakable. 

The Guards. 

The Wanderer and his Home. 

The World and its Workshops. 

The Absentee. 

The Forger’s Wife. 

Ulf the Minstrel. 

Valentines. 

Village Doctor. 

Viola. 

Visit to Belgrade. 

Vivian. 

Walton's Lives. 

Wellingtoni*. 

Wellington ; the Story of his Life* 
Woolfert’s Roost. 

Yankee Humour. 
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Fanny. 

Flower of (lie Family* 
Fortunes of Nigel. 

Forest Days. 

Forgery. 

Franklin's Footsteps. 

Frank Mildmay. 

Godolpbin. 

Goldsmith's Poems and Plays. 
Green Hand. 

Greville. 

Guy Mannering. 

Guy Fawkes. 

Headsman. 

Heart of Midlothian. 
Heidelberg. 

Helen Bury. 

Hobbs and Dobbs, 

Hope Leslie. 

, How could be help it ? 


14 saass each. 

Abbot. 

Absent man. 

Agincourt. 

Alroy. 

Albatross. 

Anne of Geierstein. 

Antiquary. 

Arabella Stnart. 

Arrah Neil. 

Attila. 

Basil. 

Beauchamp. 

Betrothed. 

Black Dwarf. 

Black Knigbt. 

Bosa; or, the black Tulip. 

Bremer's Rectory of Mora and H— 
Family. 

Neighbours and The Twins. 

Bravo of Venice. 

Brilliant Marriage. 

Brothers Bassett. 

Buccaneer. 

Caleb Williams, cloth. 

Captain's Daughter. 

Captain Macdonald. 

Career of an Artful Dodgsr. 

Castle of Ehrenstein. 

Castelneau. 

Chambers' Tour in Switzerland. 
Chancellor's Chaplain. 

Chateau Rouge. 

Charms and Counter Charms, cloth. 
Charles Tyrrell. 

Chronicles of the Crutch. 

Collegians. 

Country Hospitalities. 

Contarini Fleming. 

Cousin Smooth. 

Countess of St. Albans. 

Count Robert of Paris. 

Dark Scenes of History. 

Deerslayer. 

Devereux. 

De l'Orme. 

Delaware. 

Discipline, cloth. 

Dollars and Cents. 

Drafts for Acceptance. 

Dutchess of Mazarin. 

Elstey. 

Evelyn Forester. 

Eve Effingham. 

Faint Heart ne’er won Fair Lady. 
Fair Maid of Perth. 

Fair and False. 

False Heir. 


Ivanhoe. 

Ixion. 

Jacob Faithftih 

Japhet in Search of a Father. 

Kaloolah. 

Kenilworth. 

King's Highway. 

King's Own. 

Knigbt of St. John. 

Julia (The) 

Last of the Mohicans. 

Lily Dawson. 

Lionel Lincoln. 

Long Beard. 

Love. 

Loyal Heart. 

Mabel Vaughan. 

Margaret Maitland. 

Marriage in High Life. 

Mary of Burgundy. 

Mary Bnnyan. 

Martin Bene. 

Mark's Reef. 

Mariam May. 

Miles Wallingford. 

Monastery. 

Money Lender. 

Munster Festivals. 

Mysterious Parchment. 

My Aunt Pontypool. 

Nan Darrell. 

Newton Forster. 

Oak Openings. 

Old Mortality. 

Old Country House. 

One in a Thousand. 

Orphans of Lissan. 

Pacha of Many Tales. 

Pathfinder. 

Peveril of the Peak. 

S. C. lefty $ C#., 
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Pelham. 

Peregrine Bounce* 

Phantom Ship. 

Pictures from the East. 

Pirate. 

Poacher. 

Poor Scholar. 

Pride of the Mess. 

Quentin Durward. 

Recluse of Norway, 

Redgauntlet. 

Regent’s Daughter. 

Rob Roy. 

Rockingham. 

Russell. 

Sand and Sea Tales. 

Satanstoe. 

Saint Ronan’s Well. 

School Girl in France. 

Stepmother. 

Sir Theodore Broughton. 
Smuggler. 

Stanhope Burleigh. 

Star Chamber. 

Surgeon’s Daughter. • 

Tales by Phillips. 

Tales from Bentley. 

Talisman. 

Tancred. 

Thaddeus of Warsaw. 

The Borderers. 

The Bravo. 

The Bastile. 

The Emigrants. 

The Pilot. 

The Pioneers. 

The Prairie. 

The Only Daughter. 

The Spy. 

The Serf Sisters. 

The Robber. 

The Ward. 

Three Tasks. 

Threads of Life. 

Time and Tide. 

True to the Last. 

Two Admirals. 

TVro Brothers 

Twenty years of an African Slaver. 
Viola, cloth. 

Warlock. 

Waterwitoh. 

Waverley. 

Whim and its Consequenoes. 

Whom to Marry. 

Widows and Widowers. 

Wild Sports in the West. 

Windsor Castle. 

Woodstock. 


Wreck ashore. 

Young Duke. 

Urn. boards, each Ire. 

Alice. v 
Arthur O’Leary. 

Caesar Borgia. 

Captain Blake. 

Colin Clink. 

Daraley. 

'Deeds, not Words. 

Disowned. 

Each for Himself. 

Ernest Maltravers. 

First Lieutenant’s Story. 

Gipsy. 

Gowrie. 

Grimaldi the Clown. 

Harold. 

Hector O’Halloran. 

Henry Masterton. 

Henry of Guise. 

Huguenot. 

Jasper Lyle. 

John Marston Hall. 

Ladder of Gold. 

Last of the Barons. 

Luck is Everything. 

Lucretia. 

Maid of Orleans. 

Millionaire. 

Morley Ernstein. 

Night and Morning 
One Fault. 

Owen Tudor. 

Paul Clifford. 

Pelham. 

Perkin Warbeck. 

Petticoat Government. 

Philip Augustus. 

Richelieu. 

Romance of War. 

Rory O’More. 

Russell on Rifle Clubs. 

Secret of a Life. 

Scottish Chiefs. 

Susan Hopley. 

The Bivouac. 

The Brigand. 

The Feathered Arrow. 

The Forger’s Wife, 

The Convict. 

The Smuggler. 

The Luoky Penny. 

The Two Convicts. 

The Family Feud. 

Three Musketeers. 

Top Sail Sheet Blocks. 

Two Frigates. 


1 Tank Square, Calcutta. 
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Valentine Vox. 

Whitehall* * 

1 rupee 4 a im each. 

Agatha’s Husband. 

Alton Locke. 

Attractive Man. 

Adventures of Ulysses. 

Amy Moss. 

After Office Hours. 

Bachelor of the Albany. 

Balloon Travels. 

Betrothed. 

Ben Brace. 

Below the Surface. 

Blithedale Romance. 

Biography and Criticism. 

Black Eagle. 

Bushranger. 

Cardinal. 

Castles in the Air. 

Cecil or the adventures of a Coxcomb. 
Charles the Bold. 

Chelsea Pensioners. 

Chevalier d’Harmenthal, cloth. 
Christopher Tadpole, 

Coquette. 

Conquest of Canada. 

Confessions of a Pretty Woman. 
Continental Europe. 

Cottage Girl. 

Courtship and Wedlock. 

Daddy Goriot. 

Daughter of the Night. 

De Clifford. 

Devereux. 

Debutante. 

Diary of a Judge. 

Diamond and the Pearl. 

Diary of an Ex-detective. 

Disguised Nobleman. 

Disowned. 

Doctor Basilius. 

Easton and its Inhabitants. 

Elfurendis. 

Elsie Venner. 

Emma de Lissau. 

Finest Girl in Bloomsbury. 

Frank Beresford. 

Garibaldi’s Miraculous Escapes. 

— Memoirs. 

Gilbert Gurney. 

Gold Seekers. 

Half Sisters. 

High Life in New York. 

Hooded' Snake. 

Isabel of Bavaria. 

Indian Chief. 

John Horsley Down. 


Julian Mountjoy. 

Ladies of Sever Hollow. 

Last Days of Pompei. 

Life in Israel. 

Life of a Sailor. 

Lily of Devon. 

Lord and -the Lout, 

Lord Chief Baron Nicholson. 

Louis Napoleon’s Early Life 
Madeleine. 

Male Flirt. 

Man of Many Friends. 

Man with the Iron Chest. 

Maid of Kent. 

Marston Lynch. 

Martyrs of Carthage, 

Mary Rock. 

Mary Stuart. 

Maxwell. 

Marston. 

Miss Brown. 

Mont Blanc. 

My Pretty Cousin. 

Nemesis ; or the Avenger. 

Norman Hamilton. 

Opera Singer’s Wife. 

Out with Garibaldi, 

Pelham. 

Perpetua a love Tale. 

Profession. 

Recollections of a Physician. 

— of the Fleet Prison, 

Remarkable Convicts. 

Rienzi. 

Romance of Common Life, 

Royston Gower. 

Russian Gipsy. 

Ruth. 

Saucy Arethusa. 

Sketches and Stories of Wales and 
the Welsh. 

Stanley Thorn. 

Tales of the Slave Squadron. 

The Minstrel and the Maid of Kent. 
The Prelate. 

Tiger Slayer. 

Trail Hunter. 

Trail of the Serpent. 

Trevelyan.' 

Unloved ofie. 

Up among the Pandies. 

Village Belles. 

Vicar of WrexhiU. 

Wife to Order. 

Widow Married. 

Widow Baraaby. 

Wit and Opinions of Douglas Jetrold 
Woodrangers. 

Young Husband, 


0, Ltpa$* f Co., 
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Billiards, Chess, Whist, &e., 

JRa. As* 

Books of the American Chess Congress, post 8vo. doth, ... 

Backgammon, its History and Practice, cloth, ... * ... 

Cassell's Hand Book of Chess, 

Crawley on Chess and Draughts, 

on Whist, Loo and Cribbage,... , 

on Billards, cloth 

on Backgammon, cloth, 

Handy Book of Games for Gentlemen, 12mo. cloth, 

Forbes in the History of Chess, 8vo. cloth, ... 

Hand Book of Games, post 8vo. cloth 

to the of Game of Billards, by Col. B , cloth,... 

of Whist, 

Hoyle’s Games, cloth, 

Jaenisch’s Chess Preceptor, 8vo. cloth, 

Mardon on Billards, 8vo. cloth, 

Major A on Short Whist, cloth, 

Morphy’s Games of Chess, post 8vo. cloth, 

Pardon’s Hand Book of Chess, 

Staunton’s Chess Tournament, post 8vo. cloth, 

Chess Player’s Hand Book, post 8vo. cloth, 

Chess Praxis, post 8vo. cloth, 

Vogt’s Letters on Chess, 12mo. cloth, 

Walker’s Chess and Chess Players, post 8vo. cloth, 

Watson on Long and Short Whist, 

Whist (The) Player, by Lieutenant Colonel B., square cloth, 

Works on Sporting— the Horse — Cattle, &«., 


Aiken’s Analysis of the Hunting Field, royal 8vo. colth, 16 0 

Berekeley’s English Sportsman in the Western Prairies, illustrated, 

royal 8vo. cloth, 18 12 

Blaine's Rural Sports, 8vo. half bound, 21 4 

- Veterinary Art, 8vo. doth, 14 4 

Canine Pathology, 8vo. cloth, 4 8 

Blakey’s Literature of Angling, 12mo. cloth, ... 8 0 

British Rural Sports, by Stonehenge, 12mo. half bound, 6 8 

Campbell's Old Forest Ranger, cloth, 6 0 

Carson on the Form of the Horse, 12mo. cloth, 10 

Clater’s Farriery, 12mo. cloth, ... 8.0 

Clark’s The Habit and the Horse, 4to. cloth, 18 0 

Craven’s Recreations in Shooting, post 8vo. cloth, m . 6 0 

Cumming’s Lion Hunting in South Africa, post 8vo. cloth, 8 0 

Colquhoun’8 Salmon Casts and Stray Shots, 12mo. cloth, 8 0 

Dead Shot, or Sportman’s complete Guide, being a treatise on the use 

of the Gun, 12mo. half bound, ... 8 4 

Dickson and Moubray on Poultry, by Mrs. Loudon, 12mo. cloth, ... 3 4 

Dunbar on Park Riding, post 8vo. cloth, 8 4 

Drayson’s Sporting Scenes in South Africa, post 8vo. half bound, ... 3 8 

Falkard's The Wild Fowler, 8vo. cloth, 18 0 

Fergussonon Blood-Letting in Diseases of the Horse, 8vo. cloth, ... 1 10 

Gamgee’s Veterinarian’s Vade Mecum, post 8vo, cloth, 6 0 

Gerard’s Lion Hunting in Algeria, 12mo. cloth, • 1 8 

Greyhound, (The) by Stonehenge, 8vo. half bound, 10 8 

Hand Book of Angling, by Ephemera, 12mo. doth, 2 8 

Haycock s Veterinary Medidne and Surgery, 8vo. doth, 3 10 

Haycock’s Gentleman’s Stable Manual, post 8vo. half bound, 6 8 

Hawker on Shooting, 8vo. half bound, 10 8 

Head’s The Horse and his Rider, post 8vo. cloth, 3 4 

Howard’s Gymnastic Exercises, 12mo. doth, 4 4 

1 Tank Square, Calcutta, 


... 6 4 

... 1 12 

... 0 12 

... 1 8 

Z 1 8 

... 1 0 

... 3 4 

... 9 8 

... 2 8 

... 1 14 

... 0 2 
... 0 18 
... 7 8 
... 6 0 
... 2 0 
... 8 0 
..8 0 
... 8 0 
... 3 0 
...' 3 8 
... 2 0 
... 3 0 
... 1 12 
... 3 0 
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How to Make Money by Horses, doth, 18 

Hunt’s The Horse and bis Master, 12mo. doth, 2 8 

India Sporting Review, New Series, 4 yoIs. half bound, 60 0 

Jesse’s Anecdotes of Dogs, small 4to. cloth, 8 0 

Johnson’s Game Keepers Directory, 12mo., 2 8 

Lacy’s Modern Shooter, 8vo. doth, 10 8 

Lillywhite’s Guide to Cricketers, 1861, sewed, 0 12 

Lloyd’s Northern Field Sports, 2 vols. 8vo. doth, 10 0 

Markham’s Shooting in the Himalayas, imperial 8vo. doth, 10 8 

Mayhew’s The Illustrated Horse Doctor, 8vo. doth, 11 0 

Mayhew on Dogs and their Management, 10 

Mile’s Stables and Examples of Stable Fittings, royal 8vo. cloth, ... 10 0 

Mills’ Life of a Foxhound 8m cloth, 3 4 

Percivall’s Anatomy of the Horse, 8ro. cloth 10 0 

Perdvall on Lameness of the Horse, 8vo ]0 8 

Pocket (The) Farrier, 0 12 

Pocket (The) and the Stud, 12mo. bound, 3 0 

Philips* True Enjoyment of Angling, post 8m doth 4 0 

Pictorial Gallery of English Race Horses, royal, 8vo. cloth, 16 0 

Reminiscences of the late Thomas Assheton Smith Esq. 8vo, clotta, ... 9 8 

Rules of Radng, sewed 14 

Richardson on Horsemanship, square half bound, 7 0 

Rise’s Horses, Hunting, and the Turf, doth, ... 1 8 

Records of the Chase, by Cecil, 12mo. half bound, ... .‘ 4 8 

Salmon Fishing in Canada by a Resident, 12mo. doth, 6 8 

Shot*Gun and Sporting Ride, by Stonehenge, 12mo, half bound, 6 8 

Silk and Scarlet, 12mo. cloth, 3 0 

Stud Farm, (The) by Cecil, 12mo. half bound, 2 8 

Sporting Facts and Sporting Fancies. By Harry Hieover, 8vo. cloth, .. 2 0 

Sportsman’s Friend in a Frost, 8m cloth, 7 0 

Smith’s Diary of a Huntsman, 8vo. doth, 6 0 

The Sportsman’s Friend. By Harry Hieover, 8m doth, 2 0 

The Manosuvers of Life ; or, the World and How to Square it. By Harry 

Hieover, 12mo. boards, 1 8 

Turf Characters, by Martingale, sewed, 8 0 

Tolfrey’s The Sportsman in Canada, 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 10 0 

Telfer on Horse Taming, cloth, 0 12 

Things Worth knowing about Horses, 12mo. half bound, 3 0 

Vyner*s Notitia Venatica, a Treatise on Fox Hunting, royal 8vo. cloth, ... 15 0 

Walker’s Manly Exercises, doth, 2 8 

White on Cattle Medidne, 8vo. cloth, ... 4 8 

Youatt’a The Horse, 12mo. sewed, 0 8 

Youatt on the Horse, 8vo. cloth, ... 10 4 

- ■■ - ■ ^ Cattle, 8m doth, ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 4 0 

Sheep, 8vo. doth, 4 0 

— — the Pig, 8vo.. doth, 3 4 

Freemsrary. 

Ashe’s Masonic Manual, post 8vo. cloth, ✓ „ ’ 4 8 

Carlisle’s Manual of Freemasonry, 12mo. doth, .... 2 8 

Laurie’s History of Freemasonry, and the Grand Lodge of Scotland, 8vo. 

doth, 8 8 

Mackay’s Lexicon of Freemasonrv, square d., ... 4 8 

Olivers Masonic Jurisprudence, cloth, 6 12 

Dictionary of Symbolical Masonry, doth, 5 12 

Revelations of a Square, cloth, 7 4 

— * — History of Initiation, cloth, 8 0 

The Stair’ in the East', doth, 3 8 

— — A Mirror for* the Johannite Masons, doth, 3 4 

Remains of the Early Masonic writers, doth, 4 0 

Stapleton’s Hand Book of Freemasonry, 8vo, doth, ... 12 0 

X. C. Lepage Sf Co . 
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NEW BOOKS. 

RECEIVED DURING THE PRESENT YEAR. 

NET CASH PRICES, 

A*. 


Adventures of Mr. Ambiguous Law, post 8 vo. cloth, ... ... 2 14 

After Office Hours, by Yates, 12mo. boards, ... ... ... 14 

Aimard's The Trail Hunter, 12 mo. boards, ... ... ... 1 4 

Allen's Life of the Earl of Dundonald, fcap. 8 vo. cloth, ... ... 18 

Alison (S. S.) The Physical Examination of the chest in Pulmonary 

Consumption, 8 vo. cloth, ... ... ... 7 0 

Alison's Philosophy and History of Civilization, 8 vo. cloth,... ... 8 4 

Amber Witch) 12 mo. boards, . ... ... .. ... 0 12 

Am erican Annual of Scientific Discovery, 12mo. cloth, ... 4 8 

Anderson’s Ten Lectures, introductory to the Study of Fever, post 

8 vo. cloth, ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 It 

> Annie a Romance of Indian Life, crown 8 vo. cloth, .18 

Atlas of the United States — British and Central America, folio bound, 16 8 
Autobiography of Mary Granville (Mrs. Delany), 3 vols. 8 vo. cloth, ... 21 4 
A Voice from a Mask, by Domino, post 8 vo. cloth, ... ... 4 0 

Bailey’s Magazine of Sports for 1860, 8 vo. cloth, ... ... 6 4 

Barwell's Treatise on Diseases of the Joints, 8 vo. cloth, ... ... 7 0 

Bell’s Night Scenes of the Bible, post 8 vo. cloth, ... ... 3 12 

Belle's The Urine, Urinary Deposits and Calculi, post 8 vo. cloth, ... 4 It 

Bede’s Our New Rector, post 8 vo. cloth, ... ... ... 0 4 

Bentley Ballads, new edition, post 8 vo. cloth, ... ... ...21t 

Binn's Course of Geometrical Drawing, 12mo. cloth, ... .. 2 8 

Birch, (S. B.) on Constipated Bowels, its causes and means of cure, 

post 8 vo. cloth, ... ... ... ... ... 1 8 

Bishop's Daughter, a Story of the Dark Ages, post 8 vo. cloth, .„ 2 11 

Blunt's Essays, 8 vo. cloth, ... ... ... ... 7 () 

Bohn's Hand Book of Modern Geography, post 8 vo. cloth, ... ... 4 8 

Booth's Manual of the Law of Wills, 12mo. cloth,. ... ... 1 8 

Bowdler’s Family Shakspeare, 8 vo. cloth, ... ... ...8 4 

Bradshaw's Continental Railway Steam Transit, and General Guide, 
square 12 mo. cloth, ... ... ... ... 2 0 

Continental Guide through Europe, March 1861, cloth, ... 2 0 

Braddon's The Trail of the Serpent, 12mo. boards, ... ... 1 4 

Brenten's (J. H ) The Tragedy of Life, or Records of Remarkable Phases 
of Lunacy, 2 vols. post 8 vo. cloth, ... ... 12 4 

Browne’s (Rev. J. C.) The Punjab and Delhi in 1857 , 2 vols. post 8 vo. cl., 12 4 
Brown's Horse Subsecivse, a£||pd series, post 8 vo. cloth, ... .54 

- ■ ■■ . a Seaman's NarraMi of his Adventures, during a captivity 
among Chinese Pirates, post 8 vo. cloth, ... ... ... 4 14 

Brougham on the British Constitution, 8 vo. doth, ... ... 2 14 

Brunnow*s Spherical Astronomy, post 8 vo. cloth, ... 4 14 

Bulwer’s Leila, 12mo. cloth,... ... ... ... 2 14 

Pelham, fcap. cloth, ... ... ... 1 y 

Disowned, fsap. 8 vo. cloth, ... ... .. [ 1 y 

Novels, 20 vols. fcap. cloth, ... ..[ "*80*0 

Business Life, or the Experiences of a London Tradesman, fcap. 8 vo, cloth, 1 10 
Busy Hives around us, 12 mo cloth, ... ... ... ..2 0 

Campbell's Poetical Works, 8 vo. cloth, gilt ... 9 4 

1 Tank Square, Calcutta, 
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Carter’s Medals of the British army and How they won them, 8vo. cloth, 4 8 
Cassell’s Popular Natural History, vol. 2, imperial 8vo. cloth, ... 4 14 

— — Hand-Book of Amusing Experiments, 18mo. cloth, ... ... 0 12 

Ditto Natural Philosophy, 18mo. cloth, ... ... 0 12 

Castello’s Holidays with Hobgoblins, fcap. 8vo. cloth, ... ...2 0 

Christmas 1 The Republic of Fools, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, ... ... 10 8 

Clayton’s Women of the Reformation, 12mo. cloth, ... ...2 0 

Colchester’s Diary and Correspondence, 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, ... ... 24 4 

Copland on Consumption and Bronchitis, 8vo. doth, ... 7 4 

Collin’s Rambles beyond Railways, 12mo. cloth, ... ... ... 2 14 

The Dead Secret, post 8vo. cloth, ... ... ... 2 14 

Companion to the Writing Desk, 18mo. gilt edges, .. 0 12 

Curling’s Man as he is, and Woman as she ought to be, post 8vo. cloth, ... 4 14 
Cumming’s Sabbath Evening Readings, " Hebrew ” ... ... 2 14 

Davies’ Carthage and its Remains, illustrated, Bvo. cloth, ... 12 4 

Dalton’s Book of Drawing Room Plays, and evening amusements, ... 3 8 
Dangers and Safeguards of Modern Theology, by the Bishop of London, 

8vo. cloth, ... ... ... ... ... ... 5 4 

Day’s Common Law Procedure Acts, 8 vo< cloth, ... ... ... 8 4 

Dear old England, by J. A. Winsom, 12mo. cloth, ... ... 3 8 

Dean’s Moveable Books for Little Volunteers, ... ... ... 1 4 

Dickens’ Pickwick Papers, 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, illustrated, .. 8 0 

All the Year Round, vol. 4, cloth, ... .. ... 3 4 

Uncommercial Traveller, post 8vo. doth, ... ... 3 8 

Dixons’ Life of Lord Bacon, 8vo. doth, ... ... ...7 0 

Dodd’s Parliamentary Companion, 1861, ... ... ... 2 10 

Baronetage, i861, cloth,... ... ... 6 8 

Dowie (Jas.) The Foot and its Covering, illustrated, 12mo. doth, ... 1 10 
Drayson’s Practical Military Surveying and Sketching, post 8vo. cloth, ... 2 14 
Dumas’ Garibaldians in Sicily, 12mo. boards, ... ... ... 0 12 

The Twin Captains, 12mo. boards ... ... 1 4 

Edward’s The Russians at Home, illustrated, post 8vo. cloth, ... 6 2 

Effie Vernon; or Life and its Lessons, by Julia Addison, post 8vo. cl., ... 6 2 
Ellis Seth Jones of New Hampshire; or the Captives of the Frontier, ... 0 8 
Ellis* Demonstrations of Anatomy, post 8vo. cloth, ... ... 7 4 

Elsie Venner : a Romance of Destiny by O. W. Holmes, fcap. 8v». cl., ... 3 8 
Emerson’s Conduct of Life, post 8vo. cloth, ... ... ...0 12 

Exeter’s (Bishop of) Correspondence with Lord Macaulay, 8vo. doth, ... 1 8 
Family Friend, July to December, 1860, cloth, ... . . ..18 

Farady’s Six Lecturts on the Chemical History of a Candle, 12mo. cl., ... 2 0 
Fenwick’s Treatise on Subterraneous Surveying, 12mo. cloth, ... 1 8 

Filippo Malincontri, or Student Life in Venetia, 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth,... 10 8 
Foster’s History of England for Schools and Families, post 8vo. cloth, ... 3 8 
Forbes* Campaign of Garibaldi in the two Sicilies, post 8vo. cloth, ... 7 0 

Iceland : its Volcanoes, Geysers and Glaciers, post 8vo. doth, ... 8 4 

Fowler’s Medical Vocabulary, fcap. ... ... ... 4 8 

Francillon’s Lectures on English Law, 2 series, 8vo. doth, ... ... 9 8 

Fraser’s Handy Book of Patent and Copyright Lm^post 8vo. doth, ... 2 12 

Fyfe’s Triumphs of Invention and Discovery. p^Hfvo. cloth, ... 2 0 

Galton’s Vacation Tourists and Notes of Travel inT860, doth, ... 8 4 

Gastric Regions and Victualling Department, post 8vo, cloth, ... 1 8 

Gatty’s (Mrs.) Parbles from Nature, 8vo. doth, ... ... ... '0 4 

Gems and Jewels; their history &c., post Bvo. cloth,... ... ... 6 4 

Glen’s Architectural Jurisprudence, 8vo. doth, ... ... ... 4 14 

Good Words for 1860, royal 8 vo. cloth, ... ... ... 4 8 

Gores’ (Mrs.) The Debutante, 12mo. boards, ... ... ... 1 4 

Guthries* Seed-time and Harvest of Ragged Schools, post 8vo. boards, ... 1 4 
Guy’s Principles of Forensic Medicine, new edition, improved, ... 6 4 

Grffin’s The Collegians, 12mo. boards, ... ... ...10 

E. C. Lepags Co , 
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Hreene and Peele’s Dramatic and Poetical Works* royal 8vo. cloth, ... 0 4 
Oreenliow on Diptheria, 8vo. cloth, ... ... ... 4 8 

Half Hours with the best Author’s, new edition, 2 vols 8vo. clothe ... 5 4 

Half Hours with the best Foreign Authors, 12mo* boards, ... ... 0 12 

Hardwick e’s Shilling Baronetage, 1861, 32mo. cloth, ... ... 0 12 

Hall’s Book of South Wales, fcap. 4to. gilt, ... ... ... 12 4 

Halcyon, or Rod-fishing with Fly, Minnow and Worm, by H. Wade, cr. 8vo. cl. 4 8 
Hand Hook of. the Court, the Peerage, and the House of Commons for 

1861, square 12mo. cloth, ... ... .. ... 2' 1* 

Hand Hook of Contemporary Biography, post 8vo. cloth, ... ... 4 14 

Hand Book of Elocution and' Oratory, 12mo. cloth, ... 0 12 

Headland’s Medioal Hand Book, 12mo. cloth, ... ...2 14 

Helps’ Spanish Conquest in America, vol. 4, 8vo. cloth ... ... 9 4 

Head of the Family, post 8voi cloth, ... ... ...214 

Heaton’s The Threshold of Chemistry, illustrated, post 8vo. cloth, ... 1 12 

Heroines of Domestic Life, by Mrs. Owen, fcap. 8voi doth, ... 2 0 

riints for all; or Steps in Life, square 12rao eloth r ... ... 1 0 

Hillyard’s Recollections of a Physician, 12ino. boards, ... ..14 

Hollingshead’s Ways of Life, 12mo cloth, ... ... ... 2 11- 

Holmes' Elsie Vennor, 12mo. boards,. ... ... 14 

Household Proverbs, or Tracts for the People, 12ino. cloth, ... ... 1 0 

Hood’s Own: second series, 8vo. cloth, ... ... ... 0 4 

, Fairy Land,. royal, 16ino. cloth, ... ... ...2 0 

Hughe’s Remarkable Scenes of the Bible, post 8vo. cloth, ... ... 2 0 

Hunt on Stammering and Stuttering, post 8vo. cloth, ... ... 2 O 

Hunter’s Essays, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, ... ... ... ... 18 2 

Hunt’s (Leigh) Autobiography, post 8vo. doth*. ... ... ... 18 

Hutchison’s Ten Years’ Wanderings. among* the Ethiopians, 8vo. cloth, ... 8 4 

Hurathouse’s Hew Zealand : the Britain- of the South, new edition, in 

1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, ... ... ... ... ... 8 12 

Hymns and Pictures for children, 4to. cloth, ... ... ... 2 8 

Illustrious Women for Virtue, Piety and Benevolence, 12mo. doth, ... 2 0 

Illustrated Hand-Book to the Cathedrals- of England, 200 illustrations, 

2 vols. 8vo. cloth, ... ... ... ... ... 14 6 

Illustrious Men : their Deeds, Discoveries and Attainments, 12mo. doth, 2 0 
Indian Army and Civil Service List, Jan. 1861, 12mo cloth, ... 3 8 

Jackson’s Life of Dr. Scoresby, cr. 8vo. cloth, ... .. 4 8 

James (M. P.) on Sorethroat; its- Nature} Varieties and. Treatment, post 

8vo. doth, ... ... .. ... 2 It) 

Jewsbwy's The; Half Sisters, >2mo. doth, ... ... ... 1 4 

Julian Home: a Tale of College Life, post 8vo. clothe ... ... 2 14 

Kane’s Aratic Explorations, 8vo. cloth, ... 48 

Keith’s History and Destiny of the World and of the Church, 8vo. cloth, 6 12 
Kclland’s Algebra, post 8vo. cloth, ... ... ... 4 8 

Kimbcr’s (T.) Field Works : their construction, and Uses, 8vo. doth, ... 3 8 

Kingsley’s Limits of Exact Science as applied to History, 8vo, cloth, ...» 1 4 

Kohl’s Travels in Canada, 2 vols. 8ve, cloth, ..12.4 

Lady Elinor Mordannt or &ugbeavns in the Castle, crown 8vo. cloth, ... 5 4 

Lsuidels True Manhood, ci'WSpBvo. doth, ... 2 0 

Latham’s Smaller English (fiwnmar, fcap. 8vo. doth, ... 1 8 

Lamont’s Seasons with the Sea Horses, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, ... ... 10 8 

Lawrence’s Handy Book of the Law of Principal and Safety, 12mo, cl., 0 12 

Legends from Fairy Land, fcap. 8vo. cloth ... 2 0 

Lectures delivered before the Young men’s Christian Association in Exeter 
Hall, 1860-1, post 8vo. cloth, ... ... ... ... 2 6 

Levers One of Them, 8vo. cloth, ... ... ... ... 9 4 

Life of Joseph, illustrated for children, cloth, ... ... ... 1 - 8 

Little Ella aud the Fire King, 12mn. cloth, ... ... 2 8 

Lockhart’s Medical Missionary iu China, 8vo. cloth, . ... ‘ ... 8 12 


1 Tank Square, Calcutta., 
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Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage for 1861, ... ... ... 18 4 

Lyon's Treatise on Fever, Svo. doth, ,. .. ... ... 7 4 

Lyra Germanics, fcap. 4to. illustrated, .. ... ... 12 4 

Macknight's Life, of liurke, 8 vols. 8vo. cloth, ... ... .. 28 12 

Market Harborough, or How Mr. Sawyer went to the Shires, post 
8vo. cloth, ... ... _ ... ... ... 5 4 

Maine on Ant ie it Law, 8vo. doth, ... ... ... ... 7 0 

Marryat's Residence in Jutland the Danish Isles and Copenhagen, ... 14 8 
Maurice’s Lectures on the Apocalypse, crown Svo. doth, ... ... 6 4 

Mayhew’s Young Benjamin Franklin, 12mo. cloth, ... ... 3 8 

Mackay's Manual of Modern Geography, fcap. 8vo. cloth, ... ... 4 0 

Martineau’s Health, Husbandry and Handicraft, post Svo. doth, ... 5 4 

Meryons' History of Medicine, Vol. 1, 8vo doth,... ... ... 7 4 

Memoirs of the Court and Cabinets of William 1Y and Victoria, 2 vols 
Svo. cloth, ... ... ... ... ... 17 4 

Meredith’s Over the Straits, post 8vo. cloth, ... * ... 5 4 

Miles* General Remarks on Stables, imperial 8vo. cloth, ... 8 12 

Miller’s Headship of Christ and the Rights of the Cluri&tian People, crown 
8vo. doth, ... ... ... ... ... 4 8 

Millar’s (J.) Hints pn Insanity, 12mo. cloth, ... ... ... 2 0 

Mill’s (J.) Life of a Foxhound, 8vo. cloth, ... ... ... 2 14 

Minnie's Love ; a Novel, post 8vo, cloth, - ... . ... ... 6 4 

Morgan's (A. A.) The Mind of Shakespeare, fcap. 8vo. doth, ... 3 8 

Moore’s The Lost Tribes, and the Saxons of the East and of the West, 

8vo. cloth, ... ... ... ... ... 7 0 

Morley’s Oberons Horn, crown 8vo. cloth, ... ... ... 4 -14 

Motley's United Netherlands, portraits 2 vols 8vo. cloth, ... 17 4 

Mother’s Thorough Resource Book, crown, 8vo. cloth, ... ... 1 8 

Osborne’s Japanese Fragments, square 16mo. cloth, 5 14 

Our Boyish Days and how we Spent them, square 12mo. doth, ... 2 0 

Paper's for the School Master, vol 10, post 8vo. cloth, ... 1 12 

Parliamentary Report, Affairs in China, 1859-60, thick folio sewed, ... 5 0 

Pepper’s Scientific Amusements for Young People, illustrated, 12mo. cl., . 1 0 
l’erpetuum Mobile, or Search for self-Motive power during the 17th, 18th 
and 19th Centuries, post 8vo. cloth, ... ... ... 6 2 

Photographs of Paris Life, 12mo. cloth, ... ... ... 2 14 

Picture History of England, crown, 4to. ... ... ... 4 8 

Piozzi Mrs. Autobiography, Letters and Literary Remains, 2 vols post 
Svo. cloth, ... ... ... ... ... ... 14 8 

Hopular Nursery Tales and Rhymes, small 4to cloth, ... ... 5 4 

Proctor's Legends and Lyrics, fcap. Svo. cloth, ... * ... 2 14 

Pycroft’s Ways and Words of Men of Letters, post 8vo. cloth, ... 6 4 

Twenty Years in the Church, new edition, 12mo., ... ... 1 8 

Railway Practice; European and American : 77 plates, folio, half morocco, 37 0 
Rawlinson’s Elementary Statics, 12mo. doth, ... ... ... 2 12 

Reid’s Bruin ; or the Grand Bear Hunt, fcap. 8vo. cloth, ... ... 2 14 

Revelations of a country Parson, post 8vo. cloth, ... ... 5 4 

Richard's Life in Israel, 12mo. boards, — ... 1 4 

Richardson's The Pplar Regions, 8vo. cloth, mg ..8 4 

Rogers’ Education in Oxford, post 8vo. doth, ...Hr * ... ... 3 8 

Familiar Illustrations of Scottish character, post Svo. cloth, ... 3 8 

Royalty in the new World; or the Prince of Wales in America, post , 

Svo. cloth, ... ... ... ... 4 8 

Romance of Common Life by Waters, 12mo. boards, ... ... 1 4 

Ruth: a Novel, by Mrs. Gaskell, 12mo. boards, ... ... ... 1 4 

Ruff's Guide to the Turf, spring edition, 1861, ... ... ..18 

Sacred Songs of Scotland, Old and Mew, square, 12mo. doth, ... 2 0 

Scott's (Sir W.) Poetical Works, uniform with the novels. Vols. 1 and 2, 
Minstrelsy of the Border, 2 vols. l2mo. doth, ... ... ... 3 8 

R C. Lepage $ Co. t 
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Scott's Poetical Works, vols. 1 to 6, 12rao. cloth, each _ ... ... 1 12 

(Lt. Col. P. ) Hand-Book Dictionary for the Militia and Volunteer 

Services, oblong bound, with clasp, ... ... ... 2 0 

Silas Marner, by George Eliot, post 8vo. cloth, ... ... , ...7 0 

Season Ticket, by Sam Slick, post 8vo. cloth, ... ... ... 1 8 

She would be a Governess, 12mo. boards, ... ... ... 1 0 

Skeleton in the Cupboard, post Svo. cloth, by Lady Scott, ... ... 2 14 

Slater's Hand Book of Chemical Analysis, post 8vo. cloth, ... ... 8 8 

Smith's (Barnard) Exercises in Arithmetic, 12mo. cloth, ... ... 1 10 

Sibson's Every-day Chemistry, post 8vo. cloth, ... ... 1 8 

Sommerfeldt's on the Construction of Ships; with Atlas of Plates, 12mo. cl., 5 4 
Stanley's Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church, 8vo. cloth, ... 9 4 

Symond's Old Bones; or Notes for Young Naturalists, 12mo. cloth, ... 1 8 

St. John’s The Countess Miranda, 12mo. boards, ... ... 1 4 

Swinton’s Rambles among Words, 12mo. cloth, ... ... ...2 0 

Taylor's Recollections of a Horse-dealer, 12mo. boards, ... ... 1 4 

Thayer's The Printer Boy, 12mo. cloth, ... ... ... 2 0 

Thomas' Pictures in a Mirror, post 8*o. cloth, ... ... .. 2 14 

Thombury's British Artists from Hogarth to Turner, 2 vols. post 8vo. d., 9 4 
The Lord of Norlaw, by Author of Margaret Maitland, post 8vo. cloth, .. 2 14 

Thynne's {Lady C.) Charlcote Grange : a Tale, post 8vo. cloth, ... 8 8 

Todd's Clinical Lectures, 8vo. cloth, ... ... ... ... 10 8 

I Trollope’s Paul the Pope and Paul the Friar, post 8vo. doth, ... 7 0 

Social Aspects of Revolution, post 8vo. cloth, ... ... 4 14 

The Macdermots of Ballycloran, crown 8vo. doth, ... 2 14 

Tulloch's (J.) English Puritanism and its Leaders, post 8vo. doth, ... 4 8 
Twelve o'clock, a Christmas Story, post 8vo. cloth, ... ..64 

Two Cosmos : and Edinburgh Tale of Fifty years ago, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. cl. .. 12 4 
1 Tyler's Anahuac : or Mexico and the Mexicans, 8vo. cloth, ... 7 0 

Up among the Pandies by Magendie, 12mo. boards, ... ... 18 

Valdez’s Six Years of Traveller's Life in Western Africa, 2 vols. 8vo. cl., 14 8 
Vauban’s First System of Fortifications, by T. Kimber, new edition, royal 

8vo. Cloth, ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 14 

Vaughan's Revolutions in English History, vol. 2, 8vo. cloth, ... 8 10 

Walker’s Pronouncing Dictionary, with key, 12mo. ... ... 2 14 

Weale’s Series. — Treatise on Rivers and Torrents, illustrated, 12mo. d., 1 8 
Welcome Guest, vol. 3, new series, royal 8vo. cloth, ... ... 3 4 

Welby's Mysteries of Life, Death and Futurity, post 8vo. cloth, ... 2 14 
Whately’s Selected Tales of the Genii, fcap. 8vo. cloth, ... ... 2 14 

Wilson's (Sir Robt.) Private Diary, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, ... ... 15 8 

Wonderful Book of Nature's Transformations, imperial, 8vo. boards, ... 1 4 

Woods' The Prince of Wales in Canada and the United States, post 8vo. cl., 6 4 
Wyide's Magic of Science, post 8vo. cloth, ... ... ... 2 14 

Year Book of FactB in Science and Art, for 1861, 12mo. doth, ... 2 14 

Young’s Course of Elementary Mathematics, pure and applied, 8vo. cl., 7 0 
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VALUABLE 

NEW AND STANDARD WORKS.,, 
RECEIVED OVERLAND, 

Cash price* 15 per cent . upon the English Price . 


Abercrombie's Intellectual Powers. 12mo. cloth, 

. — Moral Feelings. 12mo. cloth, 

Arabian lights. New Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, 

Acton’s Cookery. Post 8vo. cloth, 

— on Reproductive Organs. 8vo. cloth, 

on Prostitution. 8vo. cloth, 

Adam Bede. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, 

Admiral Lord Dundonald’s Autobiography. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 
Allen’s Two-sheet .Map of India. Royal 8v:. cloth, 

All the Year Round. Vols. 1 to 4, imperial 8vo. cloth. ... each, 
Archbold's Pleading and Evidence. 8vo cloth, 

Atkinson’s Amoor. Royal 8vo. cloth, 

. Cuny and Rice. Imperial 8vo. cloth gilt, 

Anatomical Remembrancer. 24mo, cloth, ... 

Anderson’s Agricultural Chemistry. Post 8vo. cloth, ... 
Bickersteth’s Companion to the lloly Communion. 24mo. roan, ... 
Balfour’s Botany and Religion. With illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, 
Blackie’s Imperial Atlas. 4to half morocco,... 

Birthday Souvenir. Square cloth gilt, 

Bloomfield’s Family Prayers. 24mo. cloth, ... 

— Private ditto, 32mo. cloth, ... ... ... 

Boosey^ Musical Cabinet. 3 vols. 4to cloth gilt, ... » 

Bourne’s Catechism of the Steam Engine. 12mo. cloth, 

British Settlements in India. 12mo. cloth, ... ... . 

Bridge’s Popular Manual of Phrenology. 1 2mo. cloth, ... 

Bulwer’s Paul Clifford. Cheap Edition. 12mo. cloth, ... 
Blackwood’s Tales. Vols. 1 to 11, 12mo. cloth, ... each, 

Bernard & Huett's Operative Surgery. Coloured Plates. 8vo. half- 

B^Sde^ey , s , Whirlwinds and Dust Storms of India. With oblong illus- 
trations. Royal 8vo. ... ••• . 

Beale’s How to Work with the Microscope. PriiJBvo. cloth, 

Bulwer’s Novels. Library Edition. Post8vo.^ph, ... each vol 
Bull’s Hints to Mothers. 12mo. cloth. 

Buckle’s Civilization. Vol. 1, 8vo. cloth, ... 

Brooks’s Gordian Knot. 8vo. cloth, ^ ... ... ... 

— Aspen Court. Post 8vo. boards, ... 

Broom’s Commentaries on Common Law. Thick 8vo, cloth, 

Cassell's Bible. Vol. 1, 4to. cloth, ... ... 

Cumming’s Redemption. Post 8vo. colth, ... 


Es, At; 

. 6 Or 

. 3 0 
. 5 12 
. 5 12 
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0 
O 
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0 
4 
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12 0 
2 12 
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3 12 
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16 0 
9 12 
1 4 
24 0 

5 12 
... 5 12 
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0 

Carriage Builders’ Art Journal. With coloured illustrations. Vols. 

1 and 2, 4to. cloth, ... ... ... each, 16 0 

Christy’s Minstrels. 4to cloth gilt, .. ... ... 8 4 

Christian Year. 18mo. morocco, ... ... ... 6 8 

Ditto. 32mo. morocco, ... ... ...812 

Ditto. 32mo. cloth, ... . ... ... . ... 212 

Chevreul on Colours. tlew Edition, with coloured illustrations. 

12mo. cloth, ... ... .. ... 3 12 

Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs. 8vo. cloth, ... ... 11 4 

Confessions of Con Cregan. 12mo. boards,... ... ... 1 8 

Conybeare’s Life and Epistles of St, Paul. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, .. 24 0 
Companion to the Communion. r 32mo. bound, gilt edges, ... 1 8 

Collier’s Great Events of History. 12mo. cloth, ... ... 2 0 

Colebrook’s Religion of the Hindoos. <8vo. cloth, ... ... 8 0 

Cust’s Annals of the Wars. 6 vols. 12mo. cloth, ... ... 22 ft 

Darwin’s Origin of Species. Post 8vo. cloth, ... ... 10 8 

-Naturalist’s Voyage Round the World. Post 8vo. cloth, ... 6 12 

Dempsey’s Examples of Brick Bridges.. 4to. sewed, with folio plates, 24 0 
Examples of Timber Bridges and Viaducts. 4to. sewed, 

with folio Plates, ... . ... ... . < ... .. 24 '0 

— — Examples of Iron Bridges. 4to. sewed, with folio Plates, ..24 0 

Examples of Iron Roofs. 4to. sewed, with folio Plates, ...21 0 

Builder’s Guide. 2nd Edition, with Supplement. 8vo. cloth, ... 16 0 

Delamotte’s Ornamental Alphabet. 2 vols. oblong royal 8vo. cloth, ... 6 0 
Dickson’s Physical Sciences. Post 8vo. cloth, ... ...3 0 

Dead Shot. 12ino. half-bound, ... ... 3 12 

Dean’s Dissolving Views. Royal 8vo. fanqy covers, ... ... 1 8 

Dufferin’s Letters from High Latitudes. Post 8vo. cloth, ... 6 12 

Dumas’ Russian Gipsy. 12mo. boards, ... ... ... 1 8 

Demaus’s English Literature. 12mo. cloth, k .. ... ... 1 8 

Elphinstone’s History of India, 8vo, cloth,.., ... ,..13 8 

Farrar’s Origin of Language. 12mo. cloth,... ... ... 3 12 

Forster’s Biographical Essays. Post 8 vo. cloth, ... 9 0 

Surgical Diseases of Children. 8vo. cloth, ... ... 11 4 

Forbes’s Bagh o’ Bahar. Royal ,8vo. cloth, ... ... ... 9 8 

Ditto, Translation. 8vo. cloth, ... ... ...6 0 

Ditto, Text only. Royal 8vo. sewed, ... ... ... 3 0 

Erancillon’s Lectures on English Law, First Series. 8vo. cloth, ... 6 0 

Folkard’s Wild Fowler. Hvo. cloth, ... ... 16 0 

Galton’s Art of Travel. 12mo. cloth, ... ... ... 5 12 

Gaultier’s Book of Ballads. With illustrations by Doyle, Leech, an’d 
Crowquill. Square 12mo. cloth, - ... ... ... 6 8 

Ganssen’s The World’s Birth Day. 12mo. cloth, ... ... 2 0 

Gore’s Cecil. 12mo. boards, ... ... ... ... 1 8 

Greenwood’s Conveyancing. Post 8vo. cloth, ... ...8 0 

Gregory’s Mathematics for practical Men. 8vo. half morocco, ...16 0 
Hamilton’s Lectures. 4 vols. 8yo. cloth, ... ... ... 36 0 

Hardwick’s Photographic Chemistry. 12mo. cloth, ... ... 6 12 

Howard’s Gymnastic, Exercises., Post 8vo. cloth, gilt, ... ... 6 12 

Hood’s Wit and Humour. 12mo. cloth, ... . ...312 

Hodge’s Victoria Bridge at Montreal, Plates in columbier folio, and 
text in imperial 4to. cloth, ... ... ... ... 72 0 

Hopes and Fears. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, ... ... ... 9 0 
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Hand book of Familiar Quotations. 12mo. cloth, ... ... 3 12 

Haycock s Gentleman’s Stable Manual. Post 8 vo. half-bound, ... 8 0 

Hille's Essentials of Physiology. Square 16mo. cloth, ... ' .. 2 12 

Hunter’s Precis Writing. l2mo, doth, ... ... .* I 8 

Hunting Grounds in the Old World. Post 8 vo. cloth, ’*[ lb* 0 

Hogg's Domestic Medical Guide. Post 8 vo. cloth, ... ... 2 0 

Hockin’s Photography, 12mo. cloth, ... ... 2 0 

Ingoldshy Legends. Post 8 vo. cloth, ... ... ... 3 12 

James’s ASsop’s Fables. 12mo. cloth, ... ... ... 2 0 

Johnston’s Chemistry of Common Life. 2 vois. Post 8 vo. doth* 8 12 
Kingsley’s Westward Ho! Post 8 vo. cloth,.,. .. ... 4 8 

Miscellanies. 2 vols. Post 8 yo. doth,.., ... ...13 8 

Good News. l2mo. doth, ... ..4 8 

Sermons for the Times. 12mo. cloth, ... ... ... 2 12 

— Village Sermons. 12mo. cloth, ... ... ..2 0 

Knox’s Norman Hamilton. l 2 mo. boards, ... ... ... I 8 

’Kaye’s History of the War in Afghanistan. 8 vols. 12mo. cloth, ... 13 8 
— 7 — Life of Lord Metcalfe. 2 vols. 12 mo. cloth, .. ... 9 0 

Kirke’s Hand Book of Physiology. Post 8 ro, cloth, ... ... 9 8 

Little Arthur’s History of England. New Edition, Foolscap 8 vo. cl., ] 8 
Lyell’s Principles of Geology. 8 vo. cloth, ... ... 13 8 

Lilly white’s Guide to Cricketers, 1861. 12mo. sewed, ... ... 1 0 ^ 

Lowe’s Military Operations of Generals Rose and Stewart. Post 8 vo. cl. 7 4 
Lowell’s Biglow Papers. Post 8 vo. cloth, ... ... ... 2 0 

Lewes’s Physiology of Common Life. 2 vols. post 8 vo. cloth, ... 9 0 

Lewis’s Semi-detached House. 12mo. boards, ... ... 2 0 

Longfellow’s Poems. 12mo. cloth, ... ... 3 12 

* 12 mo. morocco gilt, 

Mardon on Billiards. Illustrated by Diagrams. 8 vo. cloth, gilt edges, 16 0 
Moore’s Irish Melodies. Square 12mo. cloth, ... ... 2 0 

withMiwic. 4to. cloth,... ... ... ... 9 8 

Modern Domestic Cookery. Murray’s Edition* 12mo. cloth, ... 3 12 
Marshman’s Memoirs of Sir H. Havelock. 8 vo. cloth, ... ... 9 8 

McClintock’s (Capt.) Narrative of his Arctic Voyage in search of Sir 
John Franklin. 8 vo. cloth, ... ... ... ...12 0 

Marryat’s Signals. Royal 8 vo. doth, ... ... ... 9 0 

Mahan’s Civfl Engineering. Royal 8 vo. cloth, ... ... 13 8 

Maunder’s Treasuries. l 2 mo. calf, .,. ... ... each, 9 8 

History. Natural History. Knowledge. Scientific. Geography. 
Mansell’s Metaphysics. Post 8 vo. cloth, ... ... ... 5 12 

Miller’s Elements of Chemistry. Vol. 3, 8 vo. cloth, ... ... 15 0 

Maury’s Physical Geography of the Sea. 8 vo. cloth, .... ... 9 0 

Meyer’s Why the Shoe Pinches. 12 mo. sewed, ... ... 0 6 

Mitchell’s Popular Astronomy. 12mo. cloth, ... ... 2 0 

My Life, and What shall I do with it. 12mo. c]oth, ... ... 4 8 

Mill on Liberty. Post 8vo. doth, ... ... ... 512 

Military Works.- ^ 

McDougall’s Theory of War. Post 8vo. doth, ... ... 7 8 

MaltonA Illustrated DrilL 8vo. cloth, ... ... - ... 7 8 

D’Aguilar on Courts-Martial. 8vo. cloth, ... ... 8 0 

Bayonet Exercise. 12mo. cloth, ... ... ... 6 0 

Infantry Sword Exercise. 12mo. cloth,... #... ... 6 0 

Pipon’s Manual of Military Laws. Oblong bound and clasp, ... 2 12 
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Military Works.— (Continued.) 

Hospital Regulations. 8vo. cloth, .„ ... ... 1 8 

Douglas on Military Bridges. 8vo. cloth, ... ... 16 0 

on Modem Systems of Fortification. 8vo. doth, ... 9 8 

Cavalry Regulations. 12mo. cloth, ... ... ... 8 10 

Cole's Musketry Catechism. 12mo. doth, . ... ... 1 2 

Jacob’s Rifle Practice. 8vo. sewed, ... ... ... 1 8 

Griffith's Artillerist’s Manual. 12mo. cloth, ... ... 5 12 

Instructions of Musketry. 12mo. doth, ... ...10 

Muller’s Sanscrit Literature. 8vo. cloth, ... ... ... 16 0 

Moore’s Lalla Rookh. Illustrated by Tenniel. Square 8vo. d. gilt... 16 0 

Mutiny of the Bengal Army. 8vo. doth, ... ... ... 3 1^ 

Missing Link. 18mo. cloth, ... ... ... ... 2 12 

Napier’s (Gen. Sir W.) Battles and SeigBS of the Peninsular War. 

Post 8vo. doth, ... ... ... ... ... 8 0 

Nautical Almanack, 1861. 8vo., ... ... ...2 0 

Nightingale's Notes on Nursing. 8vo. doth. ... ... 1 8 

Neligan on Medicines. 8vo. cloth, ... ... ... 11 4 

Nystrom’s Mechanics. Roan tuck, ... ... ...612 

Oliphant’s Patriots and Filibusters. Post 8vo. cloth, ... ... 3 12 

One Hundred Picture Fables. Square cloth gilt, ... ... 3 12 

Once a Week. Yds. 1 to 3. Medium 8vo. cloth, ... t each, 6 12 
Oliver's Masonic Jurisprudence. 12mo. cloth, ... ... 6 12 

Pollok’s Course of Time. 12mo. cloth, gilt edges, ... 6 12 

Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, ... ... 39 0 

Plain or Ringlets P Coloured illustrations. 8vo. doth, ... ... 10 8 


Punch's Almanacs, Twenty Years, 1842 to 1861. 4to. cloth, gilt edges, 4 4 

ditto, Ten years, 1842 to 1861. 4to. sewed, gilt edges, ... 2 0 

ditto, Ten years, 1862 to 1861. 4to. sewed, gilt edges, ... 2 0 

Quain’s Anatomy. 3 vols., 8ov. cloth, ... ... ... 24 0 

Ramsay’s Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character. 12mo. cloth, 4 8 
Routledge’s British Poets. Foolscap 8vo. gilt edges, with illus- 
trations, ... ... ... ... each, 3 12 

Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. Illustrated by Birket Foster. 

Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. 

Burns’s Poems. Illustrated by John Gilbert. 

Cowper. Illustrated by Birket Foster, edited by Willmott. 

Milton’s Poetical Works. Illustrated by Harvey. 

Chaucer's Canterbury Tales: Illustrated by Corbould. 

Kirke White. By Southey. Illustrated by Birket Foster. 

Mackay’s Ballads and Lyncs. Illustrated by John Gilbert. 

Songs, complete edition. Illustrated by John Gilbert. 

Koutledge’s Shilling Coloured Toy Books, foolscap 4to. boards, 
with Pictorial Covers, ... ... v each, 1 0 

The History of Greedy Jem and Lazy Bones. 

Six Little Brothers.^ Struwelpeter. 

The Farm Yard. The Young Ragamuffins, 

* The Faithless Parrot. The Little Minxes, 

A Little Girl’s Visit to a Flower Good Boys. 

Garden. Our Dumb Favourites. 

A Frog that would a Wooing go. Happy Days of Childhood. 

1 A Laughter Book for Little Folk. Little Minnie's Child Life. 

King Nutcracker & Shy Richard. 
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Robinson’s Daughters of India. 12mo. cloth, ... ... 2 12 

Recreative Science. Vol. 1, small 4to. doth, ... ... 6 12 

Ragonot’s Symbolic Anglo-German Vocabulary. 8vo. cloth, ... 4 8 

— — Vocabulaire Symbolique Anglo-Fran$ais. 4to. cloth, ... 3 12 
Silk and Scarlet. Post 8vo. cloth, ... ... ... 3 12 

Sword and Gown. Post 8 vo. cloth, ... ... ... 3 8 

Sponge’s Sporting Tour. 8vo. cloth, ... ... ... 10 8 

Simms’ Mathematical Instruments. 8vo, cloth, ... ... 4 8 

Soyer’s Modern Housewife. Post 8vo. cloth, ... ... 6 12 

Shilling Cookery. 12mo. boards, ... ... ,.. 1 0 

Sewell’s Amy Herbert. Post 8vo. doth, ... ... ... 2 0 

Scott’s Poetical Works. Post 8vo. cloth gilt, ... ... 6 12 

Surgeon’s Daughter. 12mo. boards, ... ... ... 1 4 

Sugden’s Vendors ana Purchasers. Royal 8vo. cloth, ... ... 22 8 

Shipwreck and Adventures. 12mo. cloth, ... ... ... 2 4 

Smiles’ (Samuel) Self-Help. Post 8vo. cloth, ... ... 4 8 

Story o ( the Life of George Stephenson. Post 8vo. cloth, ... 4 8 

Students’ Hume. New Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, red edges, ... 6 12 
Summer Rambles in the Himalayas. 8vo. cloth, ... ...12 0 

Semi-attached Couple. New Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, ... 11 4 
Smith’s Wild Oats and Dead Leaves. Post 8vo. cloth, ... ... 3 12 

Sydney Smithes Wit and Humour. 8 vo. cloth, ... ... 6 12 

Stanford’s India, on cloth, in case, ... ... ...18 12 

Short Hints on Shorthand. l2mo. cloth, ... ... ...10 

Smith and Elder’s Cheap Series. — 

School for Fathers. 12mo. cloth, ... ... ... 1 8 

Romantic Tales. 12mo. cloth, ... ... ...2 0 

Shirley. 12mo. cloth, ... ... ... ... 2 0 

Jane Eyre. 12mo. cloth, ... ... ... ... 2 0 

Tales of the Colonies. 12mo. cloth, ... ... ...2 0 

English Humourists. 12mo. cloth, ... ... ... 2 0 

Below the Surface. 12mo. cloth, ... ... ...2 0 

The Town. 12mo. cloth, ... ... ... ... 2 0 

Tennyson’s Poems. 12mo. cloth, ... ... ... 0 12 

— Maud. 12mo. cloth. ... ... ... ... 3 12 


— - In Memoriam. 12mo. cloth, ... ... 

The Princess. 12mo. cloth, 

Idylls of the- King. 12mo. cloth, ... < ... ... 

Templeton’s Millwrights* and Engineers’ Companion. 12mo. cloth, ... 
Thomson’s Health Resorts. 8vo. cloth, 

Tent and Altar. 18mo. cloth, ... 

Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying. 12mo. cloth, 

Thompson’s Arithmetic. 12mo. bound, ... ... ... 

Tom Brown’s Softool Days. 12mo. cloth, 

Thackeray’s Miscellanies. 4 vols. post 8vo. cloth, .. ... 

Christmas Book. With Illustrations by the Author. Square 

12mo. cloth, 

Trollope’s Three Clerks. 12mo. cloth, 

Barchester Towers. Post 8vo. cloth, 

lire’s Dictionary of Arts and Sciences. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 

Virchow’s Cellular Pathology. 8vo. cloth, ... 

Ward’s Human Osteology. 18mo. cloth, 

Williams’s Principles of Medicine. 8vo. cloth, 
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Webb’s Martyrs of Carthage. 12mo. cloth, ... 

Watson’s Practice of Physic. 2 vols. 8vo. doth, 

Weale’s Series.— 

... 2 

0 

... 25 

8 

Electro-Metallurgy. 12mo. doth, ... 

... 1 

4 

Metallurgy of Copper. 12mo. cloth, ... 

Winslow’s Help Heavenward. 1 8mo. cloth, ... 

... 1 

8 

... 2 

0 

Wilson's Anatomist's Vade Mecum. 12mo. cloth, 

... 9 

8 

Woman’s Work. 18mo. doth, ... 

... 1 

0 


Useful Books received 11 via the Cape." 

Net Oath Price 

Anderson’s Geography. 12mo. cloth, 

Ball on Tea. 8vo. cloth, 

British Essayists. 3 vols. 8vo. doth, 

Campbell's Old Forest Ranger. 8vo. cloth, ... 

Chamber’s Cyclopedia of Literature. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth,... 
Dallas* Natural History. 

Don Quixote. Post 8vo. cloth, . , . 

Erichsen’s Surgery. Royal 8vo. cloth, 

Fielding's WorkB. . Thick royal 8vo. ... 

Forbes’ Hindustani Dictionary, ... 

Ditto Manual, 

Francis Dictionary of Receipts. 8vo. cloth, ... 

Griffiths’s Micrographic Dictionary. Thick, 8vo. cloth, ... 
Hood’s Own : 1st Series. 8vo. cloth, 

James’ Naval History. 6 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 

Leisure Hour, 1860. Royal 8 vo. cloth, 

Lindley’s Vegetable Kingdom. 8vo. cloth, ... 

Lea’s Illustrated Works. — 

Phelps’s Shakespeare. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. cloth, gilt 
Vicar of Wakefield. 8vo. cloth, gilt ... 

Gulliver’s Travels. 8vo. cloth, gfft 
Asmodeus. 8vo. cloth, gilt, 

Adventures of Telemach us. 8vo. cloth, gilt 
Grandville Fables. 8vo. cloth, gilt ... 

Adventures of a Frdhch Gentleman. 8vo. cloth, gilt * 
Robert Macaire. 8vo. cloth, ... 

Adventures of Gil Bias. 8vo. doth, 

Don Quixote. 8vo. cloth, ... ... .... 

Paul Perriwinkle. 8vo. cloth, 

Pickwick Abroad. 8vo. cloth, ... 

Tom Racquet. Post 8vo. cloth, ... ... * 

Macaulay’s Speeches. 8vo. cloth, 

Essays. 2 vols. Post 8vo. cloth, ... 

Maunder’s Scientific Treasury. 12mo. cloth, 

■■■ Treasury of Knowledge. 12mo. cloth, 

Miller’s Practice of Surgery. 8vo. cloth, ... 

— Principles of ditto. 8vo. cloth, ... ... - 

Musprat’s Chemistry. Vol. 1, imperial 8vo. cloth, 

None's Navigation. 8vo. bound, ... 

New Dictionary of Quotations. Post 8vo. cloth, 
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Parley’s Universal History. Squate 16mo. cloth, ... ... 2 8 

Boget’s Thesaurus. Post 8vp. cloth, ... ... 6 4 

Reynolds’ Mary Price. 2 vols. Royal 8vo, cloth, ... .'..6 4 

Reid’s Geography. 12mo. doth,,.. ... ... ...4 0 

Smee’s Electro -Metallurgy. Post 8vo. cloth,.,. ... ... 6 4 

Stonehenge on the Greyhound. Square 8vo. half-bound,... ...10 8 

Sundayat Home. I860. Royal 8vo. cloth, ... ... ...8 0 

Sale’s Koran. Svo. cloth, ... ... .. ... 3 12 

Spalding’s English Literature. Post 8vo. cloth, ... ... 112 

Taylor’s Medical Jurisprudence. 12mo. cloth, ... ... 6 4 

Templeton’s Engineer’s Common-place Book. 12mo. doth, ... 2 8 

Weale’s Dwelling Houses. 12mo. cloth, ... ... ... 1 4 

Webster’s English Dictionary. 4to. cloth, ... ... 16 12 

Worcester’s ditto. 4to. cloth, ... ... ... ... 16 12 

Wharton’s Law Lexicon. Royal 8vo. doth, ... ... ... 12 8 

Whateley’s English’ Synonymes. Post 8vo. cloth, ... ... 1 8 


Acton's Cookery, post 8vo. cloth, 

Aide Memoire to the Military Sciences, 3 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, 
Abercrombie’s Intellectual Powers, 12mo. cloth, 

Rennet’s Naturalists in Australia, 8vo. cloth, 

Best’s Law of Evidence, 8vo. cloth, 

Brewer’s Guide to Science, 18mo. cloth, 

Child’s Own Book, 12mo. cloth gilt, 

Dundonald’s Autobiography, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, ,,, 

Fenchtwanger on Gems, post 8vo. doth, „. 

Goldsmith’s Works, 4 vols. 8vo. cloth, 

Guthrie’s Surgery, post 8vo. cloth, 

Hunter’s Manual of Letter Writing, 12mo. cloth, 

Precis Writing, I2mo. cloth, 

Hebert's Encyclopaedia, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth,... 


Keightley’s Milton, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 

Language of Flowers, 12mo. green silk, 
McNaughten's Mahomedan Law, post 8vo. cloth, 
Miller’s My School-masters, post 8vo. cloth, 
Massey’s England, vol. 1 ana 2, 8vo. cloth, ... 
Morrison's Family Prayers, 4to cloth, gilt, ... 
Napier’s Electro-Metallurgy, post 8vo. doth, 
Playfair's Geometry, post 8vo. cloth, 

Prescott’s Electric Telegraph, post 8vo. cloth, 
RusselTs Diary in India, 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 
Scott’s Novels, 6 vols. royal 8vo. calf cloth sides, 
Thomson’s Conspectus, I2mo. cloth, 

Thornton's Family Prayers, 12mo. calf, 

William’s Sanscrit Dictionary, 4to doth, 

Yonge’s (Miss.) Heir of RedcKffe, post 8vo. doth, 

Heartsease, post 8vo. cloth, 

Dynever Terrace, post 8vo. clot^, ... 

■ — Lances df Lynwood, square 12mo. doth, 
— Henrietta’s wish, square 12mo. cloth, 

1,1 Scenes ahd Characters 12mo.'doth,.., 
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UNIVERSAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY FOB LIVES. 

ESTABLISHED IN LONDON AND CALCUTTA, 1834. 

CONFIRMED BY 

SPECIAL ACT OF FAALIANUT 0, WILLIAM l». CHAPTER IA 

INVESTED CAPITAL— £750,000, 

OF WHICH ONE-HALF IS HELD BY THE 
INDIAN BRANCH. 

LONDON OFFICE, NO. 1, KING WILLIAM STREET. 

INDIAN BRANCH. 

DIRECTORS. 

CALCUTTA. 

Wiuiah H. Shovit, Esq., John Nutt Bttiies, Esq., Geobgb Brown, Esq, 
Aibxasdbb Waxkeb, Esq. and Chables Swinxqn Hogg, Esq. 

C - ____________ 

LOCAL DIRECTOR AT ALLAHAB AD, — CECIL STEPHENSON, ESQ. 

PHYSICIANS. AGENTS AND SECRETARIES. 

ALLEN WEBB, Esq., m. d. Messes. BRADDON & Co. 

J. P. BROUGHAM, Esq., m. d. 

MADRAS AGENTS. i BOMBAY AGENTS. 

Messes BAINBRIDGE BYARD GAIR &Co. I Messes. LECKIE & Co. 

The marked success which has, for upwards of twenty* five years, attended 
the operations of this Sooiety, justifies the Directors in calling the attention 
of the public to the following advantages, held out to all classes desirous of 
effecting Assurances on Lives. 

1st. The Insured in the Society have, a most satisfactory guarantee for 
the settlement of ckutaoi in the large Capital of the Institution, not merely 
subscribed, but actually invested, amounting to £750,000, of which one-half 
is held by^the Indian Branch, and immediately available, being an amount 
.‘greatly in . excess of the Capital of any similar Society in India. 
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2nd. Avoiding hazardous competition the Dirqctors of the Universal 
have adopted Tables of Premium constructed with the utmost care. The 
rates for India were originally prepared from the most comprehensive data, 
exclusively obtained by this Society from the records of the India House, and 
these, rates have recently been carefully investigated by two of the most 
eminent Actuaries in London, (viz. Messrs. Peter Hardy and Oharles Jellicoe,) 
and the result, after a laborious enquiry, has established the fact, that the 
present Indian rates are as moderate, with reference to the risk incurred, as 
is consistent with perfect security to the Assured, and to a Society which 
returns to them three-fourths of its profits. 

3rd. Assurances may be effected for whole life, either on a scale entitling 
the assured to participate in the profits of the Society, or at a lower rate of 
premium without such participation. Also for short periods from one to 
seven years, on very moderate terms. 

4rfA The profits are ascertained each year , and declared on the second 
Wednesday in May, when all those insured on the profit scale who have paid 
six annual premiums on their policies are entitled to participate therein. 

5th. One-fifth of the ascertained profits of the five preceding years is 
divided between the Policy-holders and Shareholders,— three-fourths or 
seventy-five per cent to the former, and one-fourth to the latter. The re- 
maining four-fifths are set apart to enter into the average of the succeeding 
years, and thus to provide against unforeseen contingencies. 

0t\. The Assured have the option of appropriating their profits to the 
immediate reduction of their premiums, or as a bonus to be added to the sum 
assured. 

7th. The practice of an annual division “ distributes the profits with more 
regularity and justice than any other/' and is in many respects preferable to 
triennial, or other modes of division. 

3th. The first division of profits took place in 1840 ; the annual reduction 
of premium has averaged 44 per cent, and notwithstanding the extraordinary 
claims consequent upon the Indian mutiny, a redaction 'of 40 per cent was 
declared, at the last Annual General Meeting, on all Policies, entitled to parti- 
cipate, dated prior to the 9th May 1855. 

9 th. It is most important that all intending Assurers should consider well, 
not only the rate of premium primarily charged, but gLgo the percentage of 
profits actually granted (annually by this Office) in reduction of such premium. 

10th. The following is an extract of the Bates of premium for an Assur- 
ance of Company's Bupees One Thousand : — 
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IMA. On return of an Insurer to Europe, qither for a temporary or 
permanent residence, and without reference to ike state qf health , subject, 
ktwever.it notice being given at.tti London Offio^ihe Premmitreiuced 
to the Rnglish rate, corresponding with the aye whets tkeAsswrance was 
originally effected, and in the, case of participating Policies the profits are 
allowed on the RnyUsh rate If Prentium, whereby Indian Assurers can 
continue their Policies in England 6 r&iHotfJbti 0 r<tble terms. *’ 

HO, Military Officers holding Civil appoii&edSts are allowed to sub* 
scribe at the Civil rate of premium, on notice being given to the Agents qf 
the Society, 

13fA, Premiums are payable either annually, half-yearly or quarterly, and 
on certain conditions monthly, and a grace of days isurfowed for such pay- 
ments, and claims are paid should death occur within that period. Policies 
can he revived within three months after the premium has become due on^ 
pro of df health and payment of fine, and within six months at the discretion 
of the Board. 

IMA. Policies for the whole term of life, which have been in force for the 
full period of .five years, will he purchased by the Society, or loans granted 
thereon to the extent of two-thirds of their estimated value. 

15£A. Medical referees are remunerated by the Society by a fee of Sixteen 
Rupees on proposals for assurances not under Oofs Ms, 2,600 hut for any. 
less sum the f^e to he settled by the applicant. ‘ % 

a v 

16*A. At the period of the last annual Valuation, the Assests of the 
Society were ascertained to be upwards of £743,000. The amount of Policies 
in force about £2,200,000, and the annual Income upwards of £120,000. 

Tables of Bates, Forms and Instructions for effecting Assurances, can be 
obtained on application to the Secretaries in Oafeutta, or to the Local Director 
at Allahabad* or to any of the Agents of thp Society. ' 

BBADDONANDCo., 

CALOCWAi No.14^ Strand, V Agents and Secretaries . 

*Becen$ef 9 ) 
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Art. \.—The Bengal Gradation. List , 1860. 

T HE removal of the quasi-empire of the Court of Directors, a 
Board which stood so long between British Empire and Bri- 
tish India, has given to the people of Britain an uninterrupted 
view of the people of India, for whose welfare they are now di- 
rectly responsible. And, although Parliament may still turn a 
deaf ear to any one, who endeavours to check profligate jobbing 
on the part of whig Secretaries of State, yet there are not want- 
ing indications that the habitual good feeling and sense of duty of 
John Bull will lead him, ere long, to turn his attention to the 
management of the fine, but embarrassed estate which he has in- 
herited from John Company. The servants who acquired and 
managed the estate referred to, will, very naturally, be taken to 
task pretty closely for any shortcomings on their part which may 
have injured the tenants, or affected the amount of the rents. 
It may, ultimately, be found, that they have for the most part 
done their work well and wisely, unless overborne by interference 
from* the Great House; but it may also be thought that they had 
become fat and lazy on high pay, and a too hereditary routine of 
succession ani promotion. 

At any rate, the Indian Civil Service is likely to undergo 
some amount of change, and three plans present their claims to 
attention. 

1st. Do away with the Monopoly as regards the “ Uncove-. 
nanted/’ i. e, .let every man in the service of the Indian 
Government hold any office ; this has been partly done in Oudh 
and the Punjab. 

2nd. Do away with the Monopoly altogether, and let Can- 
didates, either from England or from any other part of the 
Empire, be appointed to' Civil posts in India,, astq Consulships * 
and Colonial posts. i 

Srd, Retain the Monopoly, with or without modifications, as 
regards the administrative service ; but give purely judicial posts . 
to trained Lawyers. 

March, 1861 . 
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1^* There are Indian officials here and there, whose exclu- 
sion from a full career is as bad for the public os for themselves. 
These should be treated like deserving non-commissioned officers 
in the army; pfesented with covenants. This was recommen- 
ded by Mr. H. Ricketts, a Member of the Civil Service, who 
had largely studied the subject. 

2nd, The complete destruction of administrative Monopoly 
is the plan which has most arguments (of an abstract kind) in 
its favor; and which js the most open to practical objections. 
Indian administration is as much a profession as Medicine or 
Law; its practice therefore equally demands a diploma for the 
protection of the public. Whenever an .inefficient diploma- 
holder finds His way into the profession, by all means let him 
be discouraged and sparingly employed ; but you gain nothing by 
allowing uncertifieated persons to be inflicted on an unprotected 
public, at the caprice of men in power, either here or at Home. 

M. The chief complaints against the present servants are 
on judicial grounds, and they are, in this respect, tried in a way 
no body of men could stand. No one denies that they are 
courageous, energetic rulers ; many of them benevolent ; and a 
large proportion efficient in a way that may be rough, but is not 
unsuited to rough duties. But, partly through the action of 
the Legislature,* and partly through the customs of a people 
long inured to despotism, and prone to seek in litigation the 
exercise of enmity denied to open force, the Magistrates of India 
have become vested with a far too large amount of equitable 
jurisdiction, over the persons and property of the people. If a 
man is ousted from land, or deprived of his wife by a seducer, or 
if his servants leave him, or his labourers fail in their engage- 
ments ; instead of suing for damages in a Civil Court, he comes 
before the Hakim , (“ the protector of the poor,” &c.) and prays 
that there may be an injunction issued for the fulfilment of the 
contract. Now it is obvious that this system is easily abused. 
Those who are most anxious to obtain an injunction from a 
foreigner, living at a distance from the scene, and immersed 
in much of the business which in England is shared between 
the Parson, the Squire, the Poor Law Guardian, the Land 
Bailiff, the Trustee of Roads, and the Sheriff of the County ; 
those will not be always the men who have a real grievance. 
When it is also remembered that the people have a strong 
social organisation of their own, and that the method of redress 
by caste arbitration is an ancient institution of the Country, 
there will be no difficulty in understanding, that the desire 
to injure an enemy may as often influence the Plaintiff on the 
■ * Act VII of 1810, IV of 1840 &c. 
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Magistrate’s “Miscellaneous File,” as a real sense of wrong. 
That description of Plaintiff, who passes by the public opi- 
nion of his village or his brotherhood to refer to a remote 
alien, is either wrong or an unusually oppressed individual. In 
the infant constitution of the Punjab, the ignorant impar- 
tiality of the European officer was united with the better 
information of the less trusted Punchayut; and the Magis- 
trate was at liberty, either to arbitrate a case himself or to eall 
in the aid of local opinion. This appears an excellent theory' : if 
it does not work well in practice, the only alternative -certainly 
appears to be, to take all judicial power, not of- a purely 
correctional character, from the administrative department, and 
vest it entirely in the hands of men especially trained and select- 
ed for the Bench. That all these officers should be Barristers ia 
not likely, though the proposal is not a wonderful one, consi- 
dering that the agitation had its origin in Calcutta, where 
the learned Supreme Court Bar has always produced very active 
contributors, both to the speech making at Calcutta meetings, 
and to the leading articles of the Calcutta Newspapers. There' 
is no peculiar divinity hedging the character of a Barris- 
ter, who may be as ignorant as any Layman; And seeing 
that the codes of India differ and are likely* to differ from; 
the barbarous congeries of precept and precedent— Bentham’s 
“ Grimgribber” — which the forensic hierarchy contrives to 
hold together in England, it does not appear why English 
Barristers, even from the Supreme Court, should enjoy any 
peculiar claims as of right, to seats on the Indian Bench. 
Moreover it is only the higher posts which would offer much 
induoeinent to men of that elass, unless indeed we are to be 
inundated with the whole of the worthless and the briefless of 
the British Bar. The correct theory would undoubtedly be, to 
let the Headers of the united Courts, which are now understood 
to be on the eve of formation, have the right to the lower 
appointments, the holders of these being gradually promoted to 
the higher. • - * . 

The administrative service must always be, in practice, a dis- 
tinct profession. How the selections are to be made for it will 
greatly depend upon whether India is to be a colony or not . This 
is not a question of what is desirable, but! of what is feasible. 
If it is possible to make India a Colony , it is, no doubt desirable 
that her affairs should be administered on a colonial plan; but 
obviously all objections td the present . system, onthesc#eof 
its being ill-suited to a Colony, are the merest begging of the ques- 
tion. The existing system is historically known to be founded on 
the opposite theory. Into whatever extremes the poiifcy of the 
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Co.urt of Directors may at any time have led them, and whatever 
reproaches may be brought against them for the discouragements 
they offered to Christianity, or to immigration of Europeans ; 
whatever preference they may have given in the lower grades 
of their service to Asiatics, or whatever privileges they may have 
attached to the class of Europeans who filled the superior offices; 
the whole is referable to the feeling that India was a foreign 
Dependency, occupied by tribes possessing each a civilisation and 
a religion pf its own, in whose interest it was to be ruled by 
whomsoever the trust might be reposed in. Thus arose the 
principle of native administration and European control ; and 
though it is not difficult to amass proofs that the former has 
been corrupt nnd the latter lax, yet it will be premature to dwell 
on that until you have proved, either that a Dependency of the sort 
described can be otherwise ruled, or else that colonisation is feasi- 
ble. The burthen of proof as regards the latter point, at least, is 
clearly laid on those who impugn existing results. To such as, in 
spite of all the evidence, hold that Englishmen can colonise a 
tropical country, densely peopled by races in legal possession of 
every foot of land, and whose frugality and acclimation enables 
each of their members to live on one-third of what is required 
for the* support of an Englishman of corresponding position, it 
is sufficient to say, “ Come and try.” No one now keeps them 
out ; it is absurd to say that the state of the Courts or the feeling 
of the authorities deters them ; for instances can be-ebown all 
over India, and in Countries far more despotically governed, 
of Englishmen who make large fortunes and reside m peace. 
Assuming then that colonisation, on a large scale, and in 
the strict sense of the word, is impossible, we have the 
simple question left ; can a foreign Dependency be fairly and 
beneficially ruled by England, unless the indigenous residents 
play a large part in the administration; and unless the 
superior morality and political science, b*f which she is supposed 
to be the depositary, be constantly infused into that adminis- 
tration, by the control 'of carefully selected and largely • trusted 
Englishmen. < ' 

Two important observations may, no doubt, be made, one upon 
each branch of this question. It may be said that Asiatic un- 
derlings are apt to be corrupt and tyrannical* It may also be 
said, that the Membereof the Civil Service, though better selected 
now than formerly, still fail in Anglicising the administration. 
But there is no system in this imperfect world to which similar 
objections may not be- made : pessimism is as bad as optimism ; 
the Moral of faults being proved against an established working 
system is, that they should be removed, not the system, for 
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which you have no proved substitute. Granting that there is 
considerable force in each observation, their united weight will 
not prove that th$ system must be destroyed; it is the very 
foppery of politics to require abstract perfection, and object to 
every thing existing, merely because it is capable of improve- 
ment. 

The few thousands of Planters' and Merchants, Barristers 
and Attorneys, Wine dealers and Italian ware-housemen, who 
find it profitable to pursue their respective and respectable call- 
ings in this Country, are not justly entitled to he considered “ the 
Public of India;” nor can the* Newspapers, conducted with 
various ability, for their amusement, be justly treated as its 
“ Press.” The administration of India, if such authorities are to be 
consulted, should be carried on through the medium of Europeans, 
exclusively or almost so. We have already endeavoured to see how 
tar this would be just to the people of the Country, in whose in- 
terest it is assumed that we are to rule. (And this, even supposing 
that the service would attract a sufficient number of qualified 
^Europeans.) If, on the contrary, we could obtain genuine native 
Public opinion, (the opinion of the educated classes is what 
is usually understood by the term,) we should assuredly find 
that the exclusion of natives from the posts of greatest power 
and rank would be very severely felt as a grievance. The pre- 
sent system steers a middle path between the two. Its object 
is to give* to the educated native a lair career in' the public 
service* -for which ho is so well fitted by intimate knowledge 
of the -dialects and institutions of the masses; while to the 
latter it gives such protection against the corruptibility and the 
openness to prejudice and partiality which must adhere to a 
native official, as may be afforded by the supervision of a care- 
fully selected class of chief officers, whose appointments, though 
costing the state* but little in the aggregate from their numeri- 
cal paucity, are yet suffioilntly valuable to those who hold them, 
to caU forth their, best intellectual and moral energies. 

Of fell the opponents of this system the ablest and most 
consistent is the present editor of the Hurkaru. This writer, 
in his issue of the ,27th October 1866, had an article, which, 
though containing 'many assertions from which we dissent, 
is terminated hy a very sensible proposal : we refer chiefly 
to the following ’^words ; “If the Goternment desire that 
its work should be done as well as it is at Home they” 
(Query “it”?) "must recognise the * * j * * division of 

labour, and make allowances for natural differences of talent 
and that aptitude which is the fruit of experience. A civilian 
of the present day is a Jack of all trades, and consequently 
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botches every work entrusted to him, * * * Under the pre- 
sent system before any official can make himself acquainted with 
his ordinary duties in one department lie is removed to another, 
the duties of which are as dissimilar ' as those of a Physician 
and a Stock Broker. But if it were understood that *in future 
officials would be confined to that department for the work of 
which they showed a particular aptitude, men would be encour- 
aged to make themselves thoroughly acquainted with what 
was to be henceforth the business of their lives.” 

Now the assumption, that no division of labour is attempted 
by the Government, appears to us an exaggeration. On the 
frontier we have the brilliant Military Governors of whom so 
many have made their names household words wherever the 
English language is spqken. Sir H. Lawrence, Sir H. Edwardes, 
and General Nicholson were never to our knowledge, offered 
the post of Sadder Judge or Financial Secretary, and the Ma- 
gistrates and Collectors of the North Western Provinces usually 
spend twenty years in the administrative branch of the Ser- 
vice, and even when made Judges it is mainly for correctional!) 
purposes ; there is however too much foundation for the Hur- 
kattt's strictures as contained in our extract; and all attempts 
that are made to reform the Civil administration of British 
India should proceed in the direction indicated therein. At 
the commencement of these remarks, for instance, it was 
shown that India not being at present a Colony, ought not to 
be treated on Colonial principles. But on the other hand there 
are parts of India, few and of small area, which are essentially 
colonial. Those which are most conspicuously so, are the Presi- 
dency towns, and there, to a considerable extent, colonial methods 
already exist. Similarly, in all towns where there is a. seat of 
Government there might be a small cordon, within which En- 
glish laws should be administered in Criminal and Civil cases 
by trained lawyers. But this remed/of “ trained lawyers” is 
no panacea . What would be the ufce of a trained lawyeramong 
the tribes of the Khyber, or even in the Sonthal Fergunnahs, 
where almost every dispute is about a boundary or a herd of 
cattle, susceptible .of ready arbitration^ by an honest man of 
local experience, utterly unintelligible to an ordinary foreigner 
whatever be his legal acumen? That is tosay, the manage- 
ment of a rude tribe requires qualifications differing from those 
needed to decide an intneate question of bailment. 

It may be objected that this is a bald commonplace, but it 
cannot be denied that it is one that has been more generally 
recognised by the rulers of India -than by their opponents^— and 
every division of labor in which it is ignored will fail. The 
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Government of India lias had a separate set of officers for 
frontier Districts, for interior Districts, and for political duties; 
and the appearance of confusion may be a good deal traced, to 
the custom of requiring every Civil Officer to matriculate a9 an 
assistant to a District Officer; than which, however, it would be 
difficult to devise a plan, better suited to give young officers a 
practical knowledge of, and interest in the people, with whose 
affairs they are more or less to be connected by the " bqpihess of 
their lives ;” and the men who would let loose the Inns of Court 
upon such a field, would certainly not obtain " the advantages of 
a division of labor,” any more than they would "open the Civil 
Service.” The division of labor is a very good term, and may be 
very beneficially applied as far as circumstances permit. That it is 
not applicable without reserve to European labor in India, will be 
gathered from observing the fact that, in India, Milliners usually 
deal in wine and gunpowder; and that Newspapers are. often 
conducted by persons who begun life in other ways. But those 
who think labor can be divided bv the exclusive employment of 
£ trained lawyers,” must be either enthusiasts without brains, 
or barristers without practice. 

It may be objected to the Indian Government’s "division 
of labor,” that Henry Lawrence and the other distinguished 
men above referred fa were not members of the Civil Service. 
For the present purpose, however, they were so ; that is they 
were covenanted officers in Civil employ; and it is very possible, 
that the Civil Service might be largely regenerated, if the officers 
for administrative duties were selected from the staff of the 
Army, to a far greater extent than is at present the case. If the 
Punjab scheme of administration could then be applied to the 
Mofussil generally, and a good Civil Code be launched with the 
new Penal Code ; a sound system of procedure in each de- 
partment,. and • a reformed Police being added, there would 
be little -fear for the forensic future of the Rural Districts. 
The colonial portions of the empire might have any amount 
of “ trained lawyers” that they were pleased to pay for, and if 
any man envied such privileges he might be allovved, under due 
restrictions^ to indulge his eccentric taste by a writ of certiorari . 
The majority Would probably be of a mind with those Spanish 
Americans, mentioned by Mr. Helps, who petitioned the Court 
of .Madrid, that " ho lawyers might be sent to the Colony.” 
It is to be noted further that Administrative Reform is no 
new thing in India. Her rnlers have • not, it is /true, introduced 
an "opeh” Legislative Council or. Parliament, in which Calcutta 
shopkeepers should have the power, of paralyzing the action 
of Government, and Planters be enabled to reduce their ryots 
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to the condition of* Gibeonites : and surely the instance of New 
Zealand, where agrarian questions are at length 'being settled 
by the primitive arbitrament of force, ia a very good ground 
for congratulating the rulers of India, on their not having in* 
traduced colonial principles of Government into a country, which 
we hold on such a very uncolonial basis. 

But, once allow that the administration of British India must, 
for the present/ be based bn despotic principles and carried out 
through official agency, and it cannot be denied, that with the 
single exception of destroying the covenant, every thing that could 
be called* bar to administrative Reform has now been removed. 
This covenant is, in fact, a commission. Men are induced to 
leave the arduous paths of life in Europe by the guarantee of 
certain advantages in point of rank and remuneration in Indian 
exile, in order that the pedantry and narrow knowledge of a 
bureaucracy may be tempered, and its corruptibility checked 1>y 
the constant influx of the best blood of England — speaking of 
course, in a metephorical, not in a patrician sense. It is exceed- 
ingly easy to shew objections to this plan ; the political danger^ 
of closing the higher ranks against the Natives of the country, the 
hardship of arresting the career of the man who has risen 
from the ranks, and most of all the grave possibility (to say the 
least) of indolence being generated in the minds of the favored 
few who have received the above mentioned guarantee. But the 
instance of Russia, where every official rises from the ranks, and 
where official corruption and esprit de corps are crippling the 
gigantic forces of the empire, may serve to shew that an 
escape from these evils is worth buying at a considerable price. 
In point of fact this price has been gradually diminishing of 
late years. From the constitution of the highly paid and care- 
fully trained Civil Service by Lord Wellesley, down to the intro- 
duction of the competitive system by Lead Stanley, a little more 
than half a century elapsed, during which the Service produced a 
few very black sheep, a certain number of average ( men, and 
sufficient great hearts and minds to consolidate an empire, which 
wa* the admiration of every foreigner who visited it, Until ruined 
by Reforming sentimentality and Foreign office intrigue. To 
tne Civil Service- of those days we owe the political successes 
of Metcalfe, Jehkkts and Elphinsto&e, which gave uainternal 

E for nearly forty years; the patient investigation of Holt 
enzie, R. M. Bird and Thomason, crowned by the most 
complete knowledge and “record of agricultural customs, rights 
and tenures j the liberality of F. Shore, the learning of FSliott, 
and finally the splendid services of the Great Mutiny, w^en a 
Native Army, wrought to Pnetorian insolence by the result of 
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wars the Indian administration disapproved, and indulgences 
they were powerless to prevent, was put- down partly by the 
unlooked for aid of the local officers— typified by John Lawrence 
and Robert Montgomery— of whom in one Presidency (the North 
Western Provinces) one-third died at their posts, while the sur- 
vivors did wonders with scarcely a soldier on whom they could 
rely. . , 

There were grievous faults in the old Service; many of the 
young officers lived for years, a life of idleness and extravagance 
from which sometimes nothing could set them free, * Still lives 
the memory of P— ddy H — s, who passed twenty-five years of 
service in journeying to and fro between Calcutta and London, 
with an occasional trip to Simla, and who never got beyond an 

Assistantship in the Customs ; of who passed his quarter of 

a century in College , and retired on his annuity without 

having ever “ passed,” or done an hour’s work; of who 

went to Court stark naked, acquitted murderers, kept his 
English records on the floor, and was finally removed by a troop 
^of horse; of the Customs Agent at Ghazeepore, who " cut” 
*Lord Hastings for only giving him £7000 per annum, in recom- 
pense for his signing II. B. B. on rowanas for half an hour 
while pulling his first chillnm after breakfast, and who obsti- 
nately refused to write any thing but his initials unless his pay 
was increased ; but why multiply instances when the re- 

sult is before us? "The Empire of the Middle Classes” remains, 
after all the shocks it has sustained, still sound, still an unex- 
ampled proof of the administrative skill and virtue of English- 
men. Where is the- Roman Proconsulship, the Spanish Conquest 
in America which can compare with her? or who that Has 
seen French Algeria would prefer the system prevailing there? 
Moreover such as the, old service was, it has passed away, and 
it ‘ is not only idle but unfair t<? rake up objections against what 
has ceased to be, merely because you want a share of the lucra- 
tive pests; or think your commercial enterprises would prosper 
better if there were no administration but what you pleased. 
The few enthusiasts and the many malcontents, who from dif- 
ferent . grades of obscurity clamour against the existing state of 
things, are not raising- their voices against the system which 
formed ^British India, and won the applause of Macaulay and 
Peel in England, as it did that of the best informed travellers of 
every rank from4he Prince to the Printer, from Petersburgh to 
Paris ; but they,4&re finding fault with a Service open to public 
competition fronfr the best educated sons of the great Universi- 
ties of Britain, and with the freest system under which any 
official organisation at all could be imagined as feasible. 

Mabch, 1801. 


c 
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A late number of the u Quarterly Review " contained a strong 
and carefully reasoned condemnation of the English competitive 
system, but carefully excepted that in the Indian Services. And 
indeed the faults of the two are as different as the conditions 
under which they act. The English competition is offered to 
men whose destinies will be humble and their salaries low, the 
higher posts being, by common consent, disposed of on, very 
different grounds. The Indian competition, on the other hand, 
is intended to form a guide for selection of men, who will begin 
their public life with large powers over the persons and property 
of vast communities; while they may possibly end them as Pro- 
consuls of Provinces, or Prime Ministers of Empires. Obviously 
the objections brought against the competitive system for pro- 
ducing an article superior to its ends, and making men discon- 
tented with tile nature of their duties, ought to be brought 
rather against the English than against the Indian system. 
But a writer in the Saturday Review * has brought a charge 
against the competitive principle, which applies with greater 
force to that for the Indian administrative service than to that tf 
by which Clerks or Tide waiters are selected in England. “ Com- 
petitive examinations” says he “ are under our present system the 
great motive power of all systems of education, and the desire to 
excel in them is accordingly strongest in the sort of mind 
which is naturally inclined to set a high value on juvenile suc- 
cesses. This is not a very good turn of mind. It implies a 
certain preciseness and formality of character, and a constant 
inclination to defer to established authority, and to attach great 
importance to the express approbation of recognised superiors. 
It follows from all this that competitive examinations are fit 
only for boys or lads, and that even with respect to them, 
they test only the lower kinds <of merit, whilst all the higher 
qualities — originality, independence, and love of knowledge 
for its own sake — are positive disqualifications for success m 
them.” 

. Now, whatever requirement there may exist in the English 
Clerkships for the higher kinds of merit here enumerated, must 
exist in a far stronger form, when, the duties to be entrusted to 
the candidate are of such a far higher character as are those of 
Indian administration. Nay more, noMnly are such qualities 
unlikely to be successful iu a competitive examination, out the 
advanced age atwhichthe candidates are admitted to the Indian 
examinations has a special drawback of its own. It has been shewn 
that even under the old system a large proportion of ‘the officers 
turned out good, and some were of the most splendid merit. 

• Vol.10p.Wl, 
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But this is not all; the old Civilians passed through a 
respectable test examination before entering Hailesbury, and 
while there had at least the option of obtaining a very high 
training under able and eminent teachers : but it is noteworthy, 
that some of the very best of Indian statesmen, Munro, Mal- 
colm, Sleem&n and Outram were officers of the army who had 
been chosen by haphazard, and received no preliminary training 
whatever* This can only be accounted for by the doctrine of 
chances ; amongst a number of untried youths there must al- 
ways be a certain number who possess latent abilities of the 
most brilliant kind. A competition set before men of twenty 
three years of age actually eliminates this element: at that age 
the candidate has completed, or almost completed that acade- 
mical career by which y oung Englishmen test the relative powers 
of themselves and their contemporaries ; and it * will obviously 
not be those of first class qualities and attainments who will 
quit an opening career in England, for the questionable attrac- 
tions of hard work and exile in a vile climate and amongst a 
ivile race. 

So far therefore as a branch of .Indian administration demands 
special acquirements it may be better to make it a special 
service, than to continue to select its members from a general staff 
of officers, however open be the field of selection, and however 
carefully guarded the door of admission. For the department of 
account; for instance, in which the Civilians are generally con- 
sidered to have most failed, it might be well if all promotion went 
in the line, and if the entrance were merely barred by a special 
examination in financial subjects, Indian and general. With regard 
to the judicial line, it has been shewn above that the duties in 
outlying provinces aTe, chiefly correctional, and those familiar 
with the subject will admit, that among our ruder populations 
even Civil justice is more a matter of administrative ability than 
of legal detail ; but there are -Benches in India to which forensic 
experience and nicety of adjudication should be the only pass- 
ports. This has long been* conceded by the institution of 
Supreme Courts with jurisdiction classified into Criminal, Civil, 
Equitable, Ecclesiastical and Admiralty, in the Presidency towns. 
These ^courts are about to be amalgamated with the unchartered 
Courts of the old eystemf and it will be a. great step should a 
special standard of fitness be henceforth adopted for all benches; 
on which; from the intricate character of litigation or the pre- 
sence of large European communities, a jurisprudence of a 
complete kind is requisite. 

But for preservation of peace among rough agriculturists, or 
ignorant inhabitants of Bazars, for the repression of violet crime, 
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the management of a complicated revenue system interwoven with 
the land, for all the rough work of rough societies^ originality, in- 
dependence, and energetic integrity should be the qualities chiefly, 
if not solely, demanded. These qualities may be possessed by men 
who enter the service late in life, and certainly competition is 
better than jobbery ; but no men, who have discovered qualities 
such as were found in some of the old civilians, are likely to oome 
into the Indian Service. Southey refused a writersbip at seven- 
teen ! and when he had no prospect of I maintenance, out what he 
, could expect from the abilities of which he may havebeen precoci- 
ously conscious : — the words which follow will be found in a 
Letter inserted in the first volume of his Life. " A man who feels 
must be in solitude there [in India]. Yet the comfort is that your 
wages are certain ; so many years of toil for such a fortune at 
last. Is a young man wise who devotes the best years of his 
life to such a speculation?” Southey replied in the negative, 
and matters have not changed for the better since, the “ wages” 
being no longer “ certain,” nor. “ a fortune” . usually made “ at 
last ;” while the chance of seeing yom Wife and children 
butchered, and of having to turn soldier af a moments notice, is® 
added to the certainty of a debilitating olimate and rapidly rising 
priees. These are the inducements held out to induce first class 
men to abandon their college fellowships, or their prospects in 
Westminster Hall. 

But the case is widely different if you turn to younger- men. 
Few lads of seventeen have the foresight of Southey, and the 
history of the past shews that the mere attraction or a red coat 
and a life of adventure will lead them in shoals to the utter- 
most parts of the earth. Now, jf the principle of competition be 
extended from its new limits, of examinations, to its natural 
broad basis of active life, there seems nq reason why the admi- 
nistrative service of India should not.be recruited better than 
has ever yet been done— without destroying one advantage 
•or witholding one guarantee — simply by taking its members 
from among those military officers who, after a certain period of 
regimental duty, shall be willing to give satisfactory proofs of 
their fitness, and to forego the ^future steps of military promo* 
t bn. Sicforti* Etruria- crevit ; such has been the system which 
has made thePunjabthe model Provino^of British India, which 
produced Nicholson , and Lumsden, Lake; and Bdwardes, which 
enabled Sir John Iiiprence to destroy the mutinous sepoys, or 
chain them up like teaten hounds, while he sent the whole of his 
available forces to wrest a falling empire from their triumphant 
brethren in Delhi. Nor must the “ Uncovenanted servants” be 
forgotten. Many of these in the Punjab arc men of good 
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English blood and education, attracted and retained by the 
knowledge that in that part, at any rate, of the Indian empire, 
there is.no bar to a successful career. Several of these Gentle- 
men have been placed in charge of Districts, and it would be a 
manifest injustice to exclude them any longer from any advan- 
tages of position, that may be enjoyed by their Covenanted or 
Commissioned brethren. Our scheme, then, for administrative 
reform is simple, as regards the majority of, those lower but most 
important and responsible posts, by means of which the business 
of the Country is carried on. 

Two subjects of greater dignity, though not, it may be, 
of superior usefulness remain to be briefly noticed. TKe Legis- 
lative Council, and the Executive Cabinet A of the Viceroy. 
A claim has been set up in several quarters, that as all classes 
in British India are now taxed, all classes should be represented 
in the legislature. To this there are several answers, each of 
which is perhaps sufficient of itself, but of which the accumu- 
lative force is surely irresistible to any impartial mind. The 
argument derived from abstract rights will hardly convince 
any one in this practical age. As Dr. Arnold (no friend 
of tyranny,) long ago observed “ the correlative of Taxa- 
tion is not Representation but Protection ” No country could 
be governed for a day without a revenue, and the means of 
raising a revenue without taxation are yet to be discovered. Of 
all the duties of Governments the most generally recognised is 
the protection of life and property, while the states which are 
really governed by Representation may be counted on the fingers. 
A representative government is clearly a matter of expediency, 
the forms which suit one time or one place being unsuitable — 
often impossible— for the same place at different times, or for the 
same time in different graces. The burthen of proof is therefore 
laid upon those who contend that British Indij is at present in 
a condition requiring representative Government. In point of 
fact, it is probably felt by such advocates that the Natives of the 
country would either not attend the council, or in such a feeble 
character as to be easily borne down by the representatives of 
the “European community,” . that is by a certain number' of 
unsuccessful men of business convertedinto paid -demagogues. 
And what would be the action of such delegates? Is it not. cer- 
tain from all that we know of human nature, and from the consis- 
tent behaviour of the more active and noisy of that class for the 
past hundred years, that their chief aim in life would be to impede 
the action of the executive and to vilify its agents ? And what 
practical result would be likely to come from such, a course of 
conduct ? If they could not produce a change of ministers, 
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could they produce any thing, but a dead lock and stoppage to 
business never too famous for rapidity ? 

This brings us to the second question, the constitution of the 
Executive. Obviously a representative assembly can control the 
entire administration of a country, if by withdrawing support and 
confidence jt renders necessary tne substitution of n men in 
the posts held by persons who, under the name of Secretaries 
or Ministers, transact the business of the various Departments. 
But how would this work in a country where every Department 
is a profession in itself, of which the Head, for the time 
being, is or. ought to be selected on , account of an official 
fitness acquired and guaranteed by years of professional practice ? 
Only conceive tli# fiew Executive which might be called into 
being by the action of a Liberal majority in the Legislature. 
If putting, aside these factions, those who are interested in 
British India, would combine to meet a real danger, there is one 
which may demand their best and most united energies. If 
" Government by Electric Telegraph” is to be developed much 
further, and if the messages are not only to be “ Take care of ( 
Dowb,” but “ Give half a million to Crsesus,” the time is not 
far off when we may at least save the salary of a Governor 
'General, and pass under the reign of one who— in spite of his 
hatjafe— will be no king Log. The keystone of Administrative Re- 
form for India will not be laid by turning the Legislative Body 
into a nuisance, whose necessary abolition will but facilitate the 
introduction of an irresponsible Despotism sitting at Whitehall; 
but by our all acting together with a calm earnestness that 
shall shew that “ India must be governed in India” until the 
time comes when she may govern herself. In the meanwhile 
let us use, and keep in working order, the tools that we 
have. There, is a body of eight hundred Civil Officers, 
many of whom Jiave abundantly proved their capability .for 
very difficult work, and all of whom are daily increasing 
their knowledge of a very intricate subject ; there are a certain 
number of able and industrious subordinates competing with 
their superiors, with whom ►they are in some instances fit mor- 
ally and intellectually to move on a pal 1 ; and there are thousands 
of Military Officers who be provided for, and many of whom 
possess an acquaintance with local language and anatoms, and a 
capacity for brilliant service, which only require to : be elicited* 
Should there be any special posts, either on the office stool or 
on the judicial Bench, which require special qualifications, by 
all means Jet those qualifications be sought for. But let it never 
be forgotten that the administration of a quasi-eontinent, 
peopled by numerous races differing in every quality and char- 
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acteristic, except that of only obeying the firm will and the 
strong hand, is a strictly extra- parochial affair, and cannot be 
conducted on vestry principles. Let it be remembered how 
large a 'share ' of Indian shortcomings have always been due to 
English interference, and let some allowance be made for the 
imperfections of human nature, which, though not confined to 
Englishmen in India, are certainly not banished from among 
them. . 

It is the fashion with some soi-disant Reformers to affirm, that 
the Members of the Civil Service are a set of drones who live 
in idleness and clover for twenty -five years, and then return 
to Europe on a Pension of £1000 a y$u\ To those who 
know India well it will not be necessary to observe that both 
statements are falser But readers at Home and Calcutta 
cockneys may he as well reminded of the history of India 
for the last half century, of the great men whose names have 
been already cited, of the civilization of Sindh and the Pun- 
jab, of the settlement of the North-Western Provinces, (what- 
i ever its correctness of principle, at any rate surely a work of 
labor,) and of the concurrent accounts of all travellers, British 
or foreign who have seen the interior of the country. In a 
former part of this article we cited the cases of some bygone 
black sheep of the floek ; but the white sheep are surely a fair 
set-off ; or would it be fair to condemn the whole body of gen- 
tlemen who have devoted their lives to India since the commence- 
ment .of the present regime , on account of their having in their 
ranks a few ‘ hard bargains?’ As to the pension, it is the most 
inconceivable delusion ever witnessed out of a conjuring booth. 
Every Civil Servant from the day he joins, contributes four per 
cent of his salary to an Annuity Fund. Every year a small 
proportion of those ! who have served longest are permitted 
td retire on an allowance of £500 a year, derived from the Fund 
formed by the accumulated subscriptions of their deceased com- 
peers, supplemented by a Government Contingent. They are 
also at liberty to take the value of their own subscriptions, up 
to a second annuity of fiVe hundred a year, calculated at ten 
per cent, or to makeup the difference between what they may 
have paid and £5,000, or half a lakh of Rupees. Anything 
that may have accrued from the compulsory payments they 
have been making in excess of the last named sum is forfeited 
and a fine of £800 is demanded that the instalin^nts' of annuity 
may be paid quarterly and in advance. Men are not eligible to 
this retirement until they have been at least twenty -five years 
in the service; but.no servant of twenty five years standing ever 
gets one of the available annuities, while on the other hand one 

Mabgb, 1861 . D 
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of thirty five years is chased from the service, whether entitled 
to an annuity or not. Such is the celebrated Civil Service Retire- 
ment \ on which comment would be superfluous, were it not for 
the inroads on the rights and privileges of the Service now under- 
stood to be in contemplation, If the prizes’ of the Service are 
abolished >ov thrown open, and the pay of incumbents reduced, a 
Government presided over by a Royal Mistress, and conducted by 
British Earls, knights and gentlemen, is surely bound to give the 
disappointed employes the option of retiring. Especially is it 
the duty of Government to do this, and of “ the Press” to urge 
it r if the majority of the service, owing to the system under 
which they have been selected and employed, are such useless 
encumbrances. Gobd faith and justice are as necessary as expe- 
diency fa any complete measure of Administrative Reform. 

Thus, therefore, we have attempted to shew the principles on 
which Administrative Reform for India should proceed. We 
haftprhot been desirous of defending any particular existing 
system. As to writing up the old Civil Service, it is quite 
unnecessary j if its historical destruction did not speak for it, it ^ 
Has, at all events, ceased to exist ; and we need not speak of the 
dead, whether for good or for evil. “ Though one- should smite 
him on the cheek, and on the mouth, he will not speak.” . It 
shall not be ours, either by praise or blame, to profane that repose. 
But it has appeared to us, and, we hope, to our reader, that 
some such men as the old Civilians, are still required to administer 
those parts of India which are still in .the condition of foreign 
Dependencies, requiring a despotic system, but for which an 
European is better than an Asiatic Despot. Those -parts which are 
becoming civilized and colonial in their character, seem to require 
a set of officials more obviously the servants of the Public, more 
numerous, not so highly paid, and more amenable to the constant 
action of public opinion. It has also been inferred from analogy, 
that for the former class of duties, the personnel now at the disposal 
of the Indian Secretary of State presents a large number of men 
of, at least, average ability, and far more than average expe- 
rience j that there are probably a few great men latent in the ser- 
vice, and certainly some who are nearly, if not altogether, useless. 

Before concluding, it may perhaps be proper that we should 
state, what we think the best way of securing the most 
serviceable position and career for the capable and the 
brilliant, while a method is pointed out for the elimination 
of the 1 hard bargains^’ without undue hardship to themselves. 
We consider that those of the old Civil Service and of the 
competitioners who have shewn aptitude for administration, 
should be allowed the option of entering the Staff-corps of the 
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Army on their respective grades. Something is due to these 
officers. They have left certain prospects in England in the hope 
of certain apparently guaranteed advantages in the Civil Service 
of this country, which have either ceased to exist already, or 
have come under th#destructive touch of the future. Many *of 
these men did good and gallant service for years before the Re- 
bellion, were tried during that crisis as few men of their class 
are tried, coming out of the trial with the applause of Queen 
and country, and have continued since to work hard at duties 
now become distasteful, amidst the wreck of nearly all their old 
hopes, and under much cruel misrepresentation from those whose 
good opinion was once their greatest consolation. To reduce 
these men suddenly from the highest position in the country to 
one in which they have neither acknowledged position, nor 
security for their future ; to turn the once independent servants 
of the Home Government into suitors for backstairs favor at 
Belvedere or Nainee Tal is too severe handling For old and faith- 
ful employes. The case of the competitioners is in some respects 
^ harder. In addition to the pay, many of them considered the 
social status a farther inducement when giving up academical 
prospects for the gilded chains of Indian servitude; and in their 
case, the withdrawal of the covenant will reland them hopelessly 
on their original platform. All alike, be they gentlemen or not, 
will have to contend and to compete with men possessed of more 
Parliamentary and connectional interest than themselves; and it 
is but a matter of bare right that they should be protected by a 
commission from the crown, as a recognition of their place in 
the service,, and as something to fall back on when ill health or 
other accident throws them out of employ. The simplest way 
to do this is as before suggested. A number of the so-called 
Military Officers on the Staff-corps, have long ceased to be 
soldiers in anything but in title; and there is no reason why 
Captain Sword should hold his commission in the Staff-corps as 
well as his Deputy Commissionership, while Mr. Pen, his first 
cousin and contemporary in the Civil Service, should go on 
furlough to England on the footing of a clerk, and return to 
this country in the ‘character of an adventurer. There are 
departments in which men will remain and rise during the whole 
period of their service. Such is the financial, and such, shortly, 
will be the judicial branch. Officers who elect to qualify for these 
need not perhaps be borne upon the strength of the Staff-corps, * 
but this is a matter , of detail. 

We now come to the incapables, with whom the public are too 
often burthened, owing to the absurd injustice of the rules 
regarding the retirement of Civil Servants. It is a popular 
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notion that every member of this favored body is entitled to 
£ 1000 a yefcr. for life, in an elegant European retreat, immediately 
on completing his quarter of a century of Indian Service. In 
point of fact the Government gives him considerably less than 
£300 a year ; and this he seldom gets before^his thirtieth year of 
service. The Annuity, in reality, consists of two portions of £ 500 
a year each : one made up partly from public money, and partly 
from a sort of tontine on lapsed subscriptions of members who 
have died before retiring. These subscriptions are compulsory, 
being deducted from the monthly pay of every officer to the 
tune of some five per cent. The other moiety is the value of the 
subscriber’s payments at ten per cent., per annum. A large fine 
is demanded that the annuity may be paid quarterly in advance ; 
ah A the subscriptions of any member, whose payments, ovvingto 
length of service and unusually high rates of salary, may have 
exceeded £5000, are forfeited. The first of these, if it were 
Untrammelled by the second, is a fair provision. If every Civil 
officer could get £ 500 a year for life after his twenty five years 
of service, all would be well. The provision, though modest, ( 
to>«ld be not’ inadequate ; and worn out, disappointed public 
ffervants, although they might have held poor posts, and saved no 
money, could be got rid, of without cruelty. Instead of which, 
what is the working 6f the present system ? The fund only 
provides a certain number of annuities in each year, and an 
officer out of employ must simply starve until it comes to his 
turn to obtain one. No wonder if some useless men encumber the 
service, owing to a natural reluctance on the part of their 
superiors to turn them entirely adrift. 

There is another fund, the “ Civil Fund” as it is called, out 
pf which the widows and orphans of Civil Officers are pro- 
vided for, which must of course be kept up. We cannot at the 
end of a paper on Administrative Reform,- enter into the de- 
tails of this subject ; but would just mention, that it would be 
better for all parties if the former fund (that for Arfnuities) 
were entirely abolished, Government taking so much of the, accu- 
mulations as was found necessary to guarantee the pension of 
£500 a year, and returning the balance to Subscribers ad valorem 
on their past contributions. If only as a kind of compensa- 
tion for all the injury it is bringing oh the service, Government 
is bound to take* up this matter in a liberal spirit. As for 
the Civil fund, we will only here observe, that even whig states- 
men are, for the most part, English gentlemen; and that, 
were they not, the service may surely commit, in all confidence, 
the sacred cause of the fatherless and the widow, to a Monarch 
who is herself, both wife and mother. 
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A 5 RT. II. — British* Settlers. — Report of the Commissioners on 
Indigo Planting. 1860. 

T HE condition of colonies depends in a great measure on the 
character of their local government. Wise rulers frame equi- 
table laws, and, appointing proper executive officers, keep the 
courts of justice pure, encourage enterprising capitalists to deve- 
lope the mineral, agricultural and commercial resources of the 
country, afford every facility fpr the transport of traffic on roads, 
rivers and seas, and behold in the increasing numbers of settlers 
from the mother country, a wall of strength, a safeguard against 
anarchy, and the fairest prospect of preserving in a loyal and 
prosperous state the foreign possessions of their Sovereign. The 
results of their administration are seen in reclaimed wastes waving 
with corn, populous cities standing on the sites of primeval forests, 
1 flourishing manufactures, crowded marts, merchant fleets, and well 
attended schools, colleges and churches. Under their auspices 
colonies, larger than many kingdoms, passing over the intervening 
stage of youth, shoot up from infancy into manhood, and attain 
at once all the characteristics of ancient commonwealths. We 
speak not of fabled regions : this sudden rise and rapid progress 
are exemplified in the Australian settlements and other depen- 
dencies of the British crown, where Anglo-Saxons, putting 
forth indomitable energy, have turned the wilds of nature into 
great and wealthy states, which in the race of social and moral 
advancement vie with the mother country, and in their educa- 
tional and ecclesiastical polity leave her far in the rear. 

The effects of an unenlightened, weak and wavering govern- 
ment, are seen in the depression of agriculture, trade and'com- 
merce, and the departure of capitalists and labourers to other 
lands. 

Emigration from a country may be a proof df its numerical 
strength, wealth and prosperity, as at present illustrated by the 
groups of well conditioned people that leave Great Britain for its 
distant dependencies; but emigration may likewise be a proof of the 
misery of a country, and the incapacity of the men to whom its 
destinies are confided. In the plains of India &nd on the declivities 
of her mountains, the jungles, capable of being cleared and made 
highly productive, are larger than the whole arqa of England. 
Why are they not brought under tillage, is a question which will 
naturally arise in every inquiring mind. Is it owing to the few- 
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ness of the inhabitants, and the want of labourers ? On the con- 
trary the increase of the population has been remarkably great, 
and many thousands of labourers have been sent to Ceylon, the 
Mauritius and the West Indian isles, — men in abject poverty, and 
conveyed to their destination at the expense of their future em- 
ployers. With the most fertile land lying waste at their own 
doors, they have left their homes to supply the labour-market 
of foreign countries. This indicates something radically wrong 
in the laws or their administration, and is a fact which speaks 
volumes against our rule. It clearly shows that though the chief 
edible commodities of the people are selling at prices almost 
unprecedented, and extended cultivation would therefore yield 
ample profit, there is no . adequate inducement to reclaim 
these vast wildernesses, and the labouring poor consequently 
resor&to exile as their only refuge. Six thousand are to be ship- 
ped for the French colonies— six thousand living proofs of the 
baaGovernment of India, and of the wretchedness of its inhabi- 
tahtfiil .Not only do our senators facilitate the shipment of 
naiiye ^bourers, but appear likely to effect the exodus of British 
sqtjlers also. Indeed from the date of the battle of Plassey to the 
present time, nearly every year has witnessed legislation more or 
less antagonistic to European.residents, Indifferent alike to the 
material prosperity of the country, the evangelization of its 
inhabitants^ and to a free press, that powerful auxiliary in the 
administration of public affairs, the late East India Company, 
with a zeal worthy of the dark ages, occupied itself in deporting 
merchants, editors and clergymen. The few non-official English 
who stayed remained on sufferance, liable to be banished 
whenever capricious tyranny dictated. The reasonable,, request to 
be allowed to become owners of the land was not granted them. 
Natives might purchase estates, hut the most to which Christ- 
ians could aspire, was to be tenants of Hindoo and Mohommedan 
proprietors. When Parliament compelled the Company to adopt 
a more liberal policy, the local authorities, with the sanction, 
of the Court of Directors, used their utmost endeavours 
to neutralize it, by throwing all possible impediments in the 
way of capitalists.: every administration, except that of Lord 
Bentinck, was either hostile or apathetic; and Arms Bills, 
Black Acts, and the gagging of the press show but too plainly 
that the ancient spirit animates the present government. Legis- 
lators, on whom nature has not deigned t<? bestow the far-reach- 
ing minds of statesmen, not having a clear perception of what 
they are doings may frame laws whose tendency is to discourage, 
ruin and expel British settlers, but the people for whose welfare 
tiiey arc enacted will be the first to deplore their results. 
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If a manufacture of incalculable benefit to the country be atten- 
ded with partial evils, which all persons admit to be the case, it 
is the province of the state to make provision for the removal of 
the evils, not to destroy the manufacture itself. The most per- 
fect work of art may chance to be out of order, but while 
susceptible of repair, no person, unless a child or maniac, 
would dash it to pieces. It may be said that tor uprightness of 
intention, and solicitude to promote the prosperity of India, full 
credit should be given to the Members of Council : but these are 
not the only attributes requisite to govern an empire ; wisdom is 
quite as necessary, and without it legislation must be little better 
than groping in the dark, and will seldom prove otherwise than 
hurtful to the realm. Virtue, of the most exalted . character, 
cannot be accepted as an adequate apology for ignorance and 
wrong doing. Some of the greatest evils which have afflicted 
the world have "sprung from motives and aspiration* $mt 
would be honourable even to angels. Before giving credit 
to the government for a spirit of equity to British settlers,' 
it may be well to inquire when it has been merited) and whether 
in the indigo crisis the acts of the executive deserved praise 
or condemnation. To * for m a right judgment on this im- 
portant matter, it will be necessary to bear in mind that 
in 1857 , while mutiny and rebellion shook the empire to its base 
lower Bengal was tranquil, and the planters, though ten, twenty 
and thirty miles apart from each other, remained on their estates 
with their wives and children unapprehensive of danger. No 
troops, policemen, or guards of any description surrounded their 
solitary dwellings. Had they been the tyrants they have been 
pictured, how was it that the pent up passions of the people they 
had oppressed did not, when so favourable an opportunity presen- 
ted itself, burst forth in deeds of rapine and bloodshed ? The 
temptation to anarchy was great, yet not a single murder was 
committed, not a shred of property stolen, nor the least change 
made in the respectful demeanour of their tenantry. During 
the whole period of the rebellion, the counties of Jessore, Pubna, 
Nuddea, Moorshedabad,B^jshaye, and Malda continued quiet, and 
no traveller in passing through them could have imagined, that 
the North Western portions of the empire were then in a blaze : 
but in the early part of last year these peaceful districts began 
to assume a different aspect ; discontent and turbulence gradually 
appeared, and at length developed themselves in riots, which 
resulted -in the flight, ruin and imprisonment of thousands of the 
peasantry, and the bankruptcy of enterprising capitalists. As no 
change had been made in the system of indigo-cultivatioti, 
and the planters are not even accused of having done any thing 
i» 
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to outrage the feelings of the farmers, the question naturally arises, 
how was this disastrous state of things brought about? Several 
causes may have been at work, and to each m its proper place 

^In^making his financial statement Mr. Wilson embraced the op- 
portunity to speak about indigo-cultivation, and to give expression 
to the enlightened sentiments embodied in the following language : 

' It is one of the few cultivations in India which’ attract British 
1 capital and skill to direct native labour. That is the kind of in- 
‘ dustry which, above all others, the Government would wish to 
‘ encourage, and on that account alone they would feel precluded 
‘ from placing any impediment in the way of its extension. It 
' would be more in consonance with our views to remote what 
' little duty there now is as soon as circumstances will permit. 

* The value of the influence of European , gentlemen settled in 
' our "county districts cannot, in, our opinion, die overestimated, 

/ and it will be the steadfast . policy of t^e Government to en- 
‘ courage it in every way we can/ Scarcely had these senti- 
ments been uttered when Mr. Grant fell under suspicion, whether' 
deservedly or not we shall presently inquire, ot labouring to 
frustrate the design of that distinguished and now lamented 
statesman. A crusade was commenced against planters, pro- 
ductive of evils which malevolent persons doubtless contem- 
plated with feelings of pleasure. Indeed there was much cause 
for exultation, for every day's proceedings proved increasingly 
destructive to the interests of British settlers. Speaking of 
the excitement and hostility of the peasantry, the Manager of 
the Sindoori Concern, under date of the 21st of February, writes : 

‘ The ryots are fully under the impression that the Government 
' Wish to suppress the cultivation of indigo, and will support 
' them against the planter, and they certainly have every reason 
' for. saying so, for they are often told so by the police/ And 
on the 29th he writes : ' The ryots are at present in a stafce of 

* great excitement; in fact they are mad, and ready for any*n#ff- * 
'chief. They daily try to burn our factory and seed-golahk 

' Most of our servants have, left us from fear, as the ryots have 
' threatened to murder them and burn their houses j and I fear 1 
{ that the few that are still with us will soon leave, for the lyots 
‘ prevent tlem getting, food frojn the neighbouring bazars. If 
f some most stringent steps are not taken % the Government at 
f once, none of us will . be v able to remain in the Mofuseil, and 
'then there will be a general lootof the factories— rather a 

* serious state pf affairs when you consider what is at stake. 

. ‘ Even now it is hot safe to' ride from factory to factory. The 

* whole country is up, and if it go on much longer in this way 
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r there is no saying what mayiiappen. The police are all against 
‘ us/ The manager of the Bengal Indigo Company states, that 
the disturbances m his concern are owing to the ‘current belief, 

‘ that the Government is determined on putting a stop to all indigo 
‘ planting.’ The Manager of the Carryoda factory writes on the 
‘ 1st of March : ‘ I am sorry to say that the ryots of the Soobdy 

* factory have been told by the ryots of Kadjoorah factory of the 
‘Goldar division, and those belonging to the Ailhass factory of 
‘ the Sindoori division, to join with them to present a petition 
‘ against us. My ryots said that they had nothing to complain 
‘ of, whereupon they were told that they would not be allowed to 
‘ remain in their villages. lam doing my best to keep them 

* quiet ; but the whole district is in revolution, and the mutinous 
‘ ryots say they Will not so$ indigo, having the Lord Saheb on 
‘ their side, whqhastold them they need not sow indigo if they 
‘ do not like it.’ Mr^Campbell, assistant in the Mulnatn Concern, 
was attacked 4nd l^a|en,. and left' for dead on the field. Mr. 
Hyde, assistadt in/fle same Concern, was pelted with clods, and 
only saved himself by the speed of his horse.* 

The out houses of Chandpore, in the Goldar Concern, and the 
factory houses of Eadjoorab, in the Lokenathpore Concern, were 
burned down. Three hundred men attacked the dwelling house 
at Buckrabad in Mjtfda, and made a bonfire of the property it 
contained. In the attack on the factory at Bauiagram in Moor- ' 
shedabad two men . were killed and several wounded. Since . the 
above events transpired, two factories have been destroyed by fire 
in the county of Jtajshaye. * 

- The statement, that the farmers have an impression that the 
Gqverhisieht is hostile to indigo and has prohibited its further 
cultivation, ie.confirmed by gentlemeh who are in no way per- 
sonally interested in the ma^r. A* T. Maclean, Esq. Magis- 
trate of Damurhudq, in his evidence before the Commission says : 
‘JDurihg the months of July;A,ngust,andSeptember of last year, 
r l mi is residing in an ihd^o;factory in DamUrhuda, there being 
‘ no residence for a ma^istrate .in those parts ; and being the 
‘ height office rains, ii s Was impossible for ine to live in a tent.' 
‘During those three fooattf I lave ho. recollection of any com- 
< plaints being brought to me, or anyrikpression of feeling for 'or 

* against indigo, being made.. In Fetrwy, when I rejoined my 
‘ apuointmiat; I found the manager of Lokenathpore and the 
‘ villagers ofJoyrampore at issue. Mr. Twegdie ajia his head ser- 

- vahts on bne side, and the mullicks and $n$ Aief villagers on 
‘ fie, other, were, on.my recommendation to tie magistrate, bound 
‘ over to keep the peace.’ 

# Blue Book on Indigo Cultivation in Bengal, pp. 850-1. 

Mabch, 1801. 
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* The discontent spread by degrees through the district. It seem- 
i ed to be the impressiou in Durgopore aud in the northern part 
‘ of the Hardi Thanna, that the Government had prohibited the 
‘ cultivation of indigo. I endeavoured \o disabuse their minds 
‘ of this idea, but with no success. They said it was the order of 
' the Bara Saheb that they were not to sow indigo any more, 

' Latterly I heard it said, that people had come from Calcutta, and 
' exhibited written orders to the effect, that there were penalties 
' for sowing ; but though I endeavoured to get hold of these orders 
' I never succeeded in getting a sight of them. The petitions 

* presented were numerous, they were vague and general, the 

' specific charges were few in number, and tte far a$ I can remem- 
4 her were not well founded. Villagers going from village to 
' village* * * § exciting each other to join in a league to refuse to sow 
' indigo, was, I believe, a practice.’* • ■■,*?*< 

H, Herschel Esq. Magistrate of Nuddea^Sjtates : 'On the 
' fcOth February with the exception of Santipore add 5 two police- 
' divisions on the Bhagirothi, the whole of the rest oj^the district 
‘ was strongly excited on the subject of indigo planting, One 
' general idea seemed to prevail, that the cultivation of indigo 
' was stopped by the orders of Government, a M a good deal of 
' irritation prevailed because they thought that these orders were 
' not being carried out. When I went to KJiatgarra the ryots 
( told me that they had broken up the indigo that had been sown 
‘ because Government wanted to put a stop to the cultivation of 
1 it.’t 4 The ryots Have' an impression/ says the Rev. J. Long, 
'•that the Government is on their side, and this has emboldened 

* them to rise/ The Rev. C. H. Blumhardt states: ' The ryots 

* have certainly lately been under the impression that they had 
4 the support of Government, and particularly that of theLiente- 
f nani Governor, and that I suppose has inspired them with that 
‘ boldness and energy with which we now see them cothe for- 
'ward/J The Rev. F. Schurr observes: ' I cannot^ trace the 
'origin of the change which has ;6ccurred within the last six 
' months, but the perwatinas have had a* great deal to do with 
'it,— I mean theLieuten&nt Qpverhorisand Mr. Hersohel's/j 

Was the opinion that the' Government. is hostile to indigo, 
and resolved to stop its estivation, founded on words and acts 
which indicated the conclusions the farmers every where drew 
from them? We aredkposedto&ink that the natives, flow- 
ing their usual coureq of reaeoninjeycould not have 1 interpreted 

* "ft ' ' J-‘ ,-v v t * 


* Report of the Indii 

t Ditto ditto ditto 

J Communon Report, Minute. of Evidence, 

§ Ditto ditto ditto 


ditto 
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the intentions of the authorities as otherwise than antagonistic 
to the planting enterprise* The illegal proclamation* made by 
the Magistrate of Baraset was a direct interference with capital 
and labour, and could have been issued under no other govern- 
ment in the civilised world* 

€ Proclamation No. * 1603, to the Daroga of Kolarooab. Be 
' it known/ 

A letter of the Magistrate of Baraset, dated the 17th 
( August 1859, has arrived, enclosing extract of a letter, No. 

' 4516, from the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, dated 
‘ the 21st July 1859, ana addressed to the Nuddea Commissioner, 

‘ which, in referring to certain Indigo matters, states that therypts 
‘ are to keep possession of their own lands, sowing thereof such 
' crops as they m$y desire; that the Police should take earn that 
‘ neither Indigo Banters nor other persons should interfere, with 

* the ryots; th^pMigo planters shall not be able, under prctcfcefe of 

* the ryots<hj^pg agreed to sow indigo to cause indigo to^lown 
‘ by the uae of Yiol^noe on the lands of those ryots ; and I0& if 
‘ the ryots^haveindied agreed to do so, the Indigo Plants are 
‘ at liberty (o MPeTlhem for the same in the Civil 

' Fouzdaree pin^t having no concern at all in that matter ; for 
' the ryots can bring Forward numerous objections to their culti- 
vating indigo, and in respect of their denial of the above 
'agreement/ \ \ 

* Therefore this general Perwannahis addressed to' you^ that 
' you may act in future as stated above/ 

‘Tkm&Awustim.’* 

Speaking of a report current in the South Eastern part of the 
county of Nuddea, to the effect that Government was opposed to* 
the cultivation of Indigo, E. Drummond, Esq. the Magistrate, 
says ; 1 This report, I believe, to have been spread in particular 
' instances, by designing persons to do their immediate neigh- 
i hours harm> but I have no doubt it owesits origin to the occur- 
' rences in Baraset, and that it is rapidly spreading, and will do 
' much damage in this district, ifnqt checked at once/f ^ 
Cultivators, who had received adymices ^nd entered mto con- 
tracts i to sow indigo, are deliberately tpld/that in keeping or 
, breaking their engagements they will be, allowed to consult 
their own ^iihclinatipn. % Wcre a similar proclamation to ' be 
issn^ ^ie^tmg debts" and rent, lather money-lenders nor 

rty i wMfe i fr wpad-'M’ 

the$|ate ejnd bankers would become ibpglvent. It is idle to 

/* Blue book, Iidifo Quitivation in Bengal, — — 

f Ditto - ditto * 
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say such a catastrophe was not contemplated. Men who know 
the people«foresaw the order could lead to no other result, and 
the inability of a magistrate to comprehend the tendency of 
his own actions, shows that he was grossly untit for the situa- 
tion he was appointed to fill. Many copies were made ‘of the 
proclamation, and it gradually found its way through all the 
indigo districts in Lower Bengal ; the police, though the most 
indolent men in the world, were industrious to make it known, 
and are thought to have been well remunerated for their ser- 
vices. Every where the farmers put the same interpretation 
upon it, and believed, it to be a permmon^&tiui Government 
to defraud the planters, by declining to sowilkdigo for the crop 
of which they had received payment m whole 0* in part. Native 
landlords generally showed themselves unfrie&dly to the plan- 
ter, and paid, it is believed, emissaries to tttel through the 
excited districts, who encouraged the turbulent^ continue in 
' the lawless course in which they had entered, and by the dis- 
semination of false intelligence, and the use of promises and 
denunciations, constrained the well disposal, who .were peace- 
ably pursuing their usual labours, to afimon their fields, and 
join the insurrectionists. Letters were addressed to the head- 
men villages, urging them to employ the whole of fclieir 
inft^&Ce to oppose British Settlers, and superior pleaders des- 
patched from Calcutta to defend the cultivaotrs in all suits 
.for 'breach of contract which were brought against them. 

Had a document of a similar character been’ addressed 'to 
English workmen during the recent Strikes, it would have been 
productive of the most disastrous consequences, but British 
Statesmen refused to interfere between the contending parties, 
and reserved their power to prevent breaches of; the peace. 
The entire responsibility of this proclamation bos been sup- 
posed to belong to the Honorable Mr. Eden, and. consequently 
much opprobrium hasjbeen heaped upon him, which his state- 
ments before the Commission did not tend to remove. We 
read his evidence with care, and it reminded us of a criticism 
to the following effect, which we once heard a. lady pronounce * 
on Milton's Lucifer. There is nothing sneaking about him : he* 
is bold r and braves tjie opinions of the universe. A large por- 
tion of the blame arising from this document must however be 
attributed to e person in very high authority. ; It appears that 
the proclamation was founded on, a letter of 
Governor, of the 21stof :July l8g9, to which it bedte* rtrik- ' 
mg resemblance. Mr. Eden say*: ' The wording of the 
Government fetter hr this; "The ryots may cento. the en- 
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* " gagement and still have many irresistible pleas to avoid the 
‘ “.consequences ’thopkntOr insists upon.” The wording of the 
‘ Deputy Magistrate^ Burwannah is ; “ The Criminal Court has 
‘ “ no concern in these matters, because notwithstanding such 

< “ contracts or such consent withheld or given, ryots may urge 

< “ unanswerable excuses against the sowing of indigo ” The 
' wording of my letter was ; “ Such promises can only be pro- 
‘ “ duced, against the ryots in the Civil Court, and the magisterial 
‘ “ authorities ' have nothing to do, with them, for there must be 
‘ “ two parties to a promise, and it is possible that even the ryots 
‘ “ whose promises or contracts are admitted may gtill have many 
( “ irresistible pteasta' avoid the consequences the planter insists 
‘“upon”** 

There have however* been othdf agencies at work besides the 
. proclamation. Thejjjfeeches of the Lieutenant Governor in his 
tour through tlia ^Ounty of Nuddea, and the orders issued 
through his Secretary to the Commissioners of the respective' 
indigo districts, seem to have been as influential for evil as the 
fyraset document* I^^ttempting to exculpate himself from 
having given cause for tKO report that farmers might take ad- 
vances, and with impunity leave their engagements unfulfilled/ 
Mr. Eden states ‘The Magistrate of Jessore, in the extract q{ 
‘ his letter which you have forwarded to me, says that the rumoifc 
‘ in the Jessore district was with reference to some expression* 
‘ which were supposed to have been made use of by the Lieute- 
‘ naut Governor at Nuddea/ / 1 think ; 1 says the Rev. G. G. 
Cuthbert, ‘that the incitement came quite unintentionally from 
‘ the present Lieutenant Governor, from some remarks made by 
‘ him when visiting Kishnaghurin Its 5 9, to the effect that the 
‘ ryots should be left free to cultivate indigo or not as they chose; 
‘ The excitemerit caused by this . was strengthened by the letter 
‘ addressed.to Mr. Groteon the subject by the officiating Secretary 
‘ to the Government of Bengal in October 18M, about a com- 
f plaint against the planter, of Bansbema. This led the iyots to 
‘ believe, that the Government wore on their side; and in favour 
‘ of their refusing to eultiyatefindigo^t* Even the Governor 
Generalobserves, /It ismuc^h tcr be regretted that the pro* 
1 cJamation issued by the comnii8sioher 6f>Nuddea was so incom* 

* pleta as not 4# take cognizance of the position of those ryots who 
‘ aro under engagements to sow-indigo in years subsequent to the 
9 preset year.-ftis to be regrqtte& that the instructions under 
‘ which the peije^ was framed did not take distinct notice of 

— — - />.■ _ - — 

* JHjf Book on In%o Cultivation in Bengal, p. 680, 

T Indigo Cosunlwion Report, Minutes of Evidence, p. 181. 
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‘ the cases of such ryots. The. Governor General in Council 
‘ has reason to believe that in some instances ryots in the above 
f mentioned position considered themselves to he set free from 
‘ obligations which it certainly was not the intention of the 
' Lieutenant,. Governor to overlook; and I am to request that, 
‘ His Honor, will consider whether measures should not now be 
( taken to. place the matter before the ryots in its true light/* 

Confirmation Mfcieat to the truth of these, statements by the 
spirit Mr. Grant las exhibited* He is occasionally oblivious 
of the dignity of his o&ee, Planters, iyho have invested mil- 
lions in ^laudable enterprise,, who maihe owners of estates in 
some instance/ covering an are^ of m^ny miles, and who in 
any other country would be addresge&in respectful language, 
are stigmatized as f th‘pse straugeua/t the cultivators of 
the soil to whom they make advan<^s3esignated capitalists, 
glttdi^property to a large amount has be$t Ifcitroyed, and from 
the insecurity which is every where felt, that which remains 
ha&been reduced more than fifty per cent in value ; emissaries 
are scouring, the county deterring well-disposed peasants froig 
following their avocations, and breathing vengeance against fac- 
ias servants, should they continue to work for their masters., 
Village after village has repudiated the payment of rent; lands 
,wWch the planter had purchased and was accustomed to cultivate 
by his own labourers, ryots seize and appropriate to theirown use ; 
troops are located where a soldier has not been required for the 
last hundred years; gun-boats havecruised on rivers that never bore 
warlike craft ; collisions have taken place in which men have been 
wounded and slain; yet the Lieutenant Governor complacently 
declares there is only 1 a commercial, disagreement between two 
' classes concerned in a particular trade/ and the word c con- 
tusion/ applied to the present state of the country, is not 
y justifiable;’ J In the judgement of a ruler who has made the 
wonderful discovery of governing mankind by writing mach- 
iavdian minutes, what degree of anarchy will renderthe use 
of .the obnoxious word appropriate?, Is it not to be employed 
fall the provinces committed tip his care he irretrievably ruined, 
and the grave dose on all European settlers ? > . 

In a recent suit it is said to have been discovered that a con- 
tract written on a stamp-paper was dated three years before the 
stamp itself was sold at the shop of the vendor. If correct) this 
' 4 , # 1 1 t *■ 
^Lord Canning's Letter of the algt,d ,Augugt 1860, r^pectirng^r. Grant’s 

+ Blue Book on Indlg6 Cultivation in, Bengal t). 196, Ufa. 7. 

' J Mr., Grant’s Mimite, para. 4, " 
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statement would prove that some one had been guilty of forgery 
and deserved to be punished; but Mr. Grant deems it a sufficient 
reason to brand, in the 85th paragraph of his minute, the 
whole of the planting community. f It must doubtless have been 
‘ agreeable to the planters when their suits were tried in such a 
‘ fashion, that decrees were obtainable on agreements purporting 
* to be four years old, though written on stamps, which were in the 
‘ vendor’s shop one year ago/ Among Britw settlers there are 
as many high-principled persons, who woura shrink from the 
least approach to villaajr, as cart be found in any other section 
of European Society ; yet he heaps opprobrium on the virtuous 
and vicious alike^nd cendhmns the 'body for the reputed fault 
of a single member/ If this style of reasoning is to be tolerated, 
no reputation willWipei the slanderer may breathe his pestilential 
exhalations on the . purest and. most exalted characters. He 
may take the license^ttfiirnr, that because a Baikos had to %>ihe , 
country to elude the pursuit of justice, all Indian civilians are 
peculators, and because\one member of a family was supposed 
|o be implicated in the failure of a cetp|^ hank, which revealed 
an astonishing amount of knavery, all other members of it 
are rogues* The mere mention of such logic is enough to expose 
its absurdity, and show the great want of moral propriety & 
the person who can use it. ' 

■ With the view of prosecuting tfye culprit, had the crime 
been really perpetrated, the Indigo-Planters’ Association in the 
Metropolis requested the commissioner of Nuddea to send 
down the bond to which reference has been made. After a 
delay of twenty days it was reluctantly given, and on the 
22nd of October appeared in the columns of the Cal- 
cutta ’"Englishman.” From a perusal of the document we 
perceive that no forgery whatever was "committed, or even so 
much as contemplated ; though the date is wrong in one place, 
owitfh to a clerical error of the native wri|er, it is correctly 
stated in the body of the contract. Thus an instrument which 
had not been read through, for had it been, the grave blunder 
could not have been made, is said to prove the perpetration of a 
crime of the most disreputable character. What a dark picture 
dofes ihis preeent of the courts and the reckless manner of their 
procedures Without taking the trouble to ascertain the contents 
of thed>ond,> Messrs. Befi, Herschel, Lushington, and Grant 
use it with ^unsparing severity to injure the reputation of the* 
planters; now the truth is disclosed, if possessed of the least 
sensibility, must fed themselves in the predicament of men who 
have merited reproach and contempt. Had they been officers in 
Britain, after such flagitiousness, they would not have been 
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permitted to hold their appointments another hour; they may 
therefore thank Providence for fixing their destiny ip India. 

Mr. Grant is accused of interfering with the administration 
of justice by forcing on the executive authorities his own views 
of the law ; censuring and removing magistrates who pronounced 
sentences he disapproved, sending a decision of Mr. HerscheVs 
to every official as a model after which all other suit# were to be 
determined, liberating, prison^wbose cases presented nothing 
to mitigate, the pumshirt§nt the tribunals awarded. Though 
these are charge of ^^)p«ve substantially 
correct, and supported^ pmi%^Afii^fe^^p^ence which he 
himself furnishes. An inirtaiti* Blim Book, 

of his giving his own opraionof^ to the 

enlightened views of Mr. Grofe,’ the commissioner of Nuddea, 
and in fevour of the e^e.;-|i!O0auiW- # Mr.' Eden. ‘The 
Lieutenant Governor assumes that life tEkfeh-s principle, as 
f above stated, is beyond all question the'true mmosition of tjie 
'Jaw, as it stands, and he cannot agree With Mr; ©fottfin tliiik- 
c ^g Mr. Eden's ordfial^umenrist^^tli that pifefeiple.^f/lo 
h» Tetter of the 18th df September/ speaking of the 
tion in which he had told the cultivators who had 4 wnflSeted 
* t&grqw indigo for several years, that they would he^Se from 
their engagements at the close of the current sea^f, he#^s: 
‘ In order then to place thp matter before this claSjrof TO^e in 
r its, true light, a local Notification for the N^dd^Kvision 
. ‘ might be issued calling the attention of those#ots^2) wtifo-, 
. *dff valid unexpired engagements from whichmey ^ndt 'or do 
* mt release themselves by proceedings unthytte^ilatious %% f 
‘ 1830, to the fact of their "obligations remaramg 
Had he only glanced at the Act; or been ^ aCquaii^^ith .tlie 
simple’ rudiments of fe$r, he could never have used^%;extrja|r- 
dm&y language. The Act affords profedion bo 
haviUygVfulfilled their engagements dedmingto bjD^^to 
; »w ope s, apply to the court -for a settlement e^tN^w^ts 
with the planter ; hut it dfetmctly gtates, tiatllbd mewt 
^claim a settlement of his account till the thefb- 

IHod of his contract, and that WMfeany time of 

tfre contract has yet to run the jVuJg^ Ittmj . 
matter. * To speak then of H fi^Ud f >;< aiid 
from which ryots do not release &fms€pes is 
. the Act, ;*nd .use words tba 
as a suggestion to ; ,set/|he $ it&ange wifer 

of correcting the sdridushtim^^ thertspri- 

— ^ £ i ~£L i ■ • ■ - ■ 

* Blue Bookon Indigo Crittrutton In Bengal, p. I90,pa*i.e; 
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mand of the Governor General. Thus by opinions, proclama- 
tions* and orders contrary to the letter ana spirit ot the law, 
Mr. Grant has done much, indeed almost every thing, uninten- 
tionally no doubt, to mislead and impoverish the peasantry, jeo- 
pardize an important branch of commerce, drive European 
capital from the country, and evoke, in every district of bis 
Government, the demon of anarchy. . 

The experience of the Lieutenant Governor has been confined 
to the metropolis. |Ie possesses only V very slight knowledge of 
the vernacular jiii^ever resided in an. indigp-diatrict, and is 
profoundly, interior of the country, but when 

the executive a&hvri^^ -out in a courteous manner the 
errors into which he Jails/ he 5 answets arrogantly, and forgets 
he is speaking tsO gentlemen; and if the ‘ strangers/ as he 
politely designates European' ^ettlers, remonstrate against &is 
procedure he'pegomea wroth, tad, pens minute on minute till 
the learndd'^I^Sk^eatens to rise .to the iieight of the tower of 
Babel, and ^th«mch ,/ of the confusion and perversity which 
. prevailed at the erection o& that wonderful edifice. Ignorance 
in a private individual ^lk for pity, but in a ruler of forty mil- 
lions of people, who receives princely emoluments for the dis- 
charge of his duties, it must be contemplated as a, crime. He had 
however, he tells the world, a peculiar opportunity in the year 
1835 for making himself acquainted with indigo-planting. 

Lord Bentinck seeing the importance of Europeans to develope 
the resources of India, and conduct works of enterprise, wished 
to afford them every encouragement and facility to settle in the 
country, and invest capital in agriculture, trade and commerce. 
Desirous of obtaining correct intelligence, he caused letters of 
inquiry to be addressed to all European and Native gentlemen 
who were likely to possess the information which he sought. 
The answers to these letters confirmed his own opinion that, 
notwithstanding the partial evils which might now and then 
attend indigo -cultivation, the planters had done more than any 
other body of men to advance the material prosperity of India. 
He gave these papers to the world, and strongly recommended 
the Court of Directors to adopt towards British Settlers a liberal 

g plioy, Unable to resist bis arguments, and perhaps awed by 
is character, the Court gave a cold assent to his measures ; but 
no sooner had he left these shores than steps were taken to 
reestablish the ancient policy of antagonism to European resi- 
dents. - The Local: Government was instructed to request all 
judges, collectors, and magistrates to give their opinion again 4 
respecting indigo-planters. They did so, and their letters are 
supposed to have been more than unfriendly, bat they were not 
Mabcb, 1861 . F 
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published to afford those who were attacked an opportunity of 
defending themselves. They were kept secret, and committed 
to Mr. Grant to form the materials of a dispatch to be addressed 
to the Home Authorities. A man with a nice sense of honour 
would have recoiled from such an undertaking, but he has the 
effrontery to boast of it. 

We have no desire to depreciate the service to which Mr. 
Grant belongs, but wish it well. It is adorned by mhny persons 
possessed of great minds and eminent virtues, who for talent, 
labour, and integrity, have probably never been* surpassed, 
and who will be mentioned to the latest day of; our rule as 
an honour to the English name; still we counsel its members 
not to wage war against European residents; for the result 
of the conflict may be foreseen without the gift of prophecy. 
In Canada and the Cape of Good Hope such a struggle ended 
in the humiliation of officials, and the creatkm of parliaments 
in which emigrants are duly represe«|ed, and in what are now 
called the United States, it terminated i^ the loss to the Crown of 
one of its largest dependencies. Th$f ^thinking may deem’ the , 
army sufficiently strong to prevent filch ^catastrophe, but reflec- 
ting persons will see in our military force elements of danger, 
troops united to British Settlers by nationality and consanguinity, 
•and be apprehensive that Ahe ties of blood, and the feelings of 
sympathy may break the bonds of allegiance and discipline, and 
lead them to fight on the side of their countrymen. The wise 
and yirtuous, who take an interest in the welfare of India, would 
deplore such a collision, and scarcely expect the statesman to 
survive whose policy provoked it. 

Having thus dwelt on the policy of the Bengal Government, 
a policy which, when made known to the world, all statesmen 
will emphatically condemn^ we shall notice the evils that really 
attend the planting enterprise, all these, we think, might have 
been removed without for years injuring the richest province of 
the empire; but before entering on this portion of the subject 
it will be necessary to mention the systems of cultivating 
and manufacturing indigo which prevail .in different parts of the 
country. # 

In the North Western Provinces the planters purchase the 
fecula of the iudigo in a wet state, and it must have such a con- 
sistency that five seers can be lifted with one hand.* It> is 
obtained by contract with zemindar^ or ryots at rates which are 

* 0 . R. Lin say Esq., Collector of Eumi<!kabad, says, jbfce refl&redconsistency is 
2$ seers, or about 6 lbs., Commissioners Report, Appendix No. 26 p. 128; but 
J. 0. B. Saunders Esq., till very recently an indigo planter, states it be 5 seers, 
Report, Minutes of Evidence, p. 182. 
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regulated by the price which is current when the stipulation is 
formed, and the whole or part of the payment is made in advance. 
It is likewise purchased in the open market from persons who 
grow and manufacture it on their own account, or from dealers^ 
who buy it from others and and sell it again for profit. The 
price is from ten to twelve rupees per maund. In the North 
West Provinces Europeans also manufacture the dye from the 
plant, but appear not to have done so before the year 1827, when 
what they had hitherto made was greatly depreciated in value by a , 
largely incUpse^ production of a finer quality of indigo ip Tirhoot 
and lower Bengsl, which led them to change their system, to 
erect vats, and manufacture the dye themselves. To be secure 
against loss the contract for the plant is generally made 
with a merchant* trader,, or zemindar, and the rate paid, which 
varies with the n^ket, is nbput 22 rupees per 100 maund, 
the weight of .which is 96 lbs, ; if the agreement be xfiade 
with the ryot M^elS^i, price is two rupees less, and h* i». 
sometimes required as surety the zemindar or headman 

of the village wfesw hf presides. It is stipulated to pay half 
"the money in advanpe j hoWeyer the ryot does not receive it all 
at once, but at separate-litres of the work, one quarter after the 
first irrigation, and the jemaining portion after the first weeding. 
The bigha is supposed to yield the cultivator a profit of about 
one rupee, it is occasionally more, but sometimes gives him no 
remuneration for his labour. * 

In Tirhoot indigo is cultivated on plantations owned^by 
Europeans and worked by hired labourer ; and also by small 
farmers who grow it on their own land for the factory at a 
stipulated price. After signing the contract, an advance is made 
to them of two rupees per bigha, the measurement of which is 
equal to three Bengal bighas ; an additional rupee is paid at- ■ 
sowing time, and another when the field is weeded. The remu- 
neration per bigha for an abundant or average crop is six rupees, 
eight annas, and for land which happens to yield no return three 
rupees areupven as an allowance for rent and labour. The land 
is occupied, by indigo the whole year, and no other crops are 
grown with it. * 

In Lower Bengal indigo is cultivated on farms similar to those 
inTirhoet, and likewise by the peasantry who grow it by con- 
tract; on taft&wbich they hold from the planter or some other 
proprietor. These different systems are designated nij, own cul- 
tivation, and fyotte> cultivation carried on by ryots. Summing 
up the cultivation of JJiirty factories, as recorded in the Report 
or the Commissioners, we find it to amount to 4,65,182 bighas, 
of which 3,66,016 are ryotte, and 99,466 nij, which gives the 
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latter a proportion to the former of a little more than a fourth. 
The period of the contracts into which the ryots enter is one, 
three, five or ten years. The advances are made at two rupees a 
J>igha, and the rate paid for the plant, which varies at different 
places, is 4, 6 er 8 bundles for the rupee. On the. occurrence of 
a bad season and a complete failure of the crop, no compensation 
is made to the ryot for the loss which he has sustained in the 
shape of rent and labour; the sum he has received in advance ia 
entered in the books against him, to be liquidated in after years; 
but a part of such debts is sometimes remitted. t)n certain 
lands cereal and oil-seed crops are. grown with indigo. 

An opinion prevails, even among persons otherwise well in- 
formed, that indigo is obnoxious ,ra all parts, of the empire, but 
nothing can be more erroneous. It is producediu Rungporc, where 
lacs of bandies have been sold in the market at the average 
price of four for the rupee. It is grown and manufactured 
by the Madras peasantry without advances, and the out-turn of 
th^ Whole presidency in 1859-60, Was 2,531,720, lbs. In the 
North West Provinces, the Punjab, Sip£, and Bombay, it has ^ 
been cultivated and manufactured on a We scale from time 
immemorial, and its production can be indraEaitley extended. 

What is the character of planters in. the North West Provinces 
we learn from the letters of Commissioners, Collectors and Ma- 
gistrates, who, on being requested to communicate their opinions, 
wrote in the following terms of <5ur enterprising countrymen. 
Mr. Phillips, the collector of Agra, states, ‘that the cultivation 

* of the indigo plant is popular, and that the systehi pursued has 
‘ never been productive of affrays or trouble to the judicial or exe- 
‘ cutive authorities of his district/* Mr. Thornhill, Deputy Col- 
lector of Etah, says, ‘The cultivation of indigo is decidedly 
‘ popular, and the cultivators take contracts with eagerness, and 

* he i$ unaware of a single instance, in which indigo cultivation 
‘has led to affrays /f Mr. Chase, officiating Collector of Mjn- 
poory, ‘ represents the cultivation of indigo as highly popular, 

‘ both with the zemindars and the ryots, and as being Unattended 
‘ either with breaches of the peace or with trouble or annoyance, 
‘either to the European planters them&lves, or to the judicial 
‘ or executive authorities of the district/ 1 The Collector of fien- 
ares states ‘ that the planters are all honourable apd uprightmen, 

‘ and gain the esteem and respect of the surrounding agricultural 
‘ community : they are a blessing to, the district,' a.nd a peat aasis- 
‘ tance to the magistrate.. Therefore ^o^te^ t a^ys or 

* Indigo Commissioners* Report, Appendix ^ > 

t Ditto ditto ditto No. 86, p; m/ 

t Ditto ditto ditto No. 26,p.m r 
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' disturbances within the last ten years about indigo cultivation, 
' and the criminal suits instituted, are almost invariably con- 
' neoted with the disputed possession of fields.’* Mr. F. Dub- 
bins* the Commissioner of Allahabad, says, ‘The planters are 
'.almost invariably a blessing to the surrounding country. I 
' have known this division eleven years, and have never Heard 
'-of* Bay oppression on the part of the planters, whom I have 
' on the contrary, always found to be firm supporters of the law> 
* and ever ready to assist in looking after the peace of the dis- 
' trust, and% oaring for the roads and public thoroughfares in 
‘ their neighbourhood.’! 

The complaints which bqve been made against indigo are 
confined to Bengali •* Afireasons for the tranquillity of the Up- 
per Provinces and the presentliistwbed condition of the Lower, 
it has been stated that the fSfitivators of Hindostan are superior in 
honesty and straigfit-forwardiiess to those of Bengal 5 besides here 
the jurisdiction magjiriifafees is more extensive, which has#t» 
dered the enfor0eaftat or the la\v by the executive authorities 
.impossible, the platttersfc^ave.been necessitated, in order to defend 
their property, to alffmister a rough kind of justice themselves, 
or accept the alternate "of being reduced to beggary. Doubt- 
less much injury has arisen from these causes j but there are 
other evils that cannot be thus accounted for, which deeply affect 
the condition of the labouring poor, and therefore cannot be a 
subject of indifference to any man possessed of comprehensive 
views and generous emotions. Such a person will be prepared to 
give the^ peasantry a hearing, to examine their grievances, and 
point out the way to redress them. 

It is alleged that ploughs, carts, oxeir, and labourers are press- 
ed; for the cultivation of factory-lands and that if wages be giv- 
en, which, it is said, is not always the case, they are generally 
much below the market rate ; that implements of husbandry be- 
longing to recusants are abducted to prevent thorn attending to 
other crops, '&nd for trivial faults or offences which have not been 
committed they are subjected to heavy fines, and their goods dis- 
trained to realize them ; that fields of hay and thatching grass, and 
trees forihel and building are cut down, and taken away without 
payfaehCorftr such trifling remuneration as amounts to not one 
tenth of the value of the property carried off ; crops of rice and 
other jgrmfi are destroyed, and the land sown , with indigo by 
km j ryots are seized, flogged, tot tured and imprisoned, and if 
be conveyed to the executive autho- 

* Indigo Cflate^ on sti* Report, Appendix No. 26, p. 11*920. 

t Ditto ' ditto ditto No. 26, p. 118. 
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rities, to elude the police they are hurried from factory to factory, 
where they are kept in durance till their spirits bend, or they can 
bribe the guards to allow them to escape. That half a century 
ago such things may not have been infrequent, and that some of 
them now and then happen in the present day, cannot be denied. 
It may be said, and probably with much truth, that when 
they do occur, they are done in almost every instance by the fac- 
tory servants and without the knowledge of their master; but 
however well established this statement may be, it does not lessen ‘ 
the sufferings of the victims, or palliate the cruel injustice to which 
they are subjected : the owner of an estate must to a great extent 
be considered morally responsible for what is transacted upon 
it, and those who are oppressed naturally attribute their wrongs 
to him, though he may not be the immediate author of them. 
When such things however really do happen, what is the legitimate 
inference to be drawn from them? Not only that an individual 
plater or his servant is proved to be worthy of condign punish- 
ment, but that the rich can grind thoraces of the poor, and 
the strong oppress the weak with- impunity; that the police, 
and the tribunals are inefficient, .and, as far as the protection of ® 
person and property is concerned, there is no Government what- 
ever. 

The cultivators complain that they have no voice in the 
selection of the fields appropriated to indigo, and that instead 
of a fair proportion of different kinds of land being taken, all 
excepting the best is ^ejected, and the worst being thus left for 
grain and other produce, the harvest on them is less abundant 
than it otherwise would be. But when the quantity of land 
appropriated to the plant is compared with the area devoted to 
other productions, it will be found to be exceedingly small, 
so that the above objection can affect the interests of the farmers 
only very slightly : still, wherever it exists it should be removed, 
and perfect freedom be secured to them in fixing on fields for this. 
or,-any other crop, ‘ •; 

They likewise affirm that the factory measurement always ex- 
mtk tba quantity of land they stijpated to sow. The planters 
adnfit that theinqigo bigha is generally larger than thezemindari 
and government standard, but asjfe Cultivators, are perfectly 
aware of the fact they say fraud is nut committed or eyen mtendedv 
Believing this to fee correct, and we have not the remotest idea 
of imputing to them a, derira*fe,0W^ we$et 

cannot but think it very advisable to assimilate the jidigo fyre 
to the measure which is adopted in . the same Strict or epfinty 
for lands devoted to other crops. Though oonfbrmible to long 
stabifehed usage, it cannot appear otherwise than exceedingly 
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anomalous, that a field of certain known dimensions, which is 
sown with rice this season, should measure less next year when 
taken for indigo. As the planter pays for the produce by the 
bundle, and not according to the space over which the seed is 
scattered, to perpetuate this singular custom can yield him no . 
advantage, and as it is one of the reasons assigned by the farmers 
for their opposition to indigo, to continue it can only excite 
further irritation, and prevent an amicable settlement of present 
differences. 

The fraudulent computation of the produce forms another 
grievance. At the time of cuttiug the farmers bind the indigo 
in bundles, and with carts or boats convey it to the factory, where 
with a chain which; is six feet long two or three bundles are mea- 
sured, and by these the quantity of the rest is conjectured. If the 
stalks of the plant be maas’to protrude at each end of the bundle, 
and the chain placed over the soft or leafy part in the centre, it is 
possible to press into one bundle what ought to make two, and this 
it is alleged is often dMe if the factory servants be not bribed. 
^Those who have the happiness to be ignorant of the tortuosity 
and fertile resources of Hindu and Mahommedan minds will 
perhaps think these gains are made with the cognizance of the 
planter, and carried to his credit; but it*is highly probable the 
utmost precaution is used to prevent him obtaining the least 
knowledge of the fraud. The native agent, who superintends 
the ..measurement, has persons among the cultivators who, with 
the hope of being well treated themselves and receiving a small 
pecuniary prejpt, readily consent to aid him in the accomplish- 
ment of his designs. These allow more indigo to be .entered in • 
their names than they have actually brought, with the under- 
standing that the price of it is afterwards to be paid to him, 
and thus by a circuitous route the proceeds of iniquity travel to 
his own coffers. It appears to be sometimes the case; that 
instead, of counting the bundles in a load, and estimating theft 
by the average bulk of three or four, no measurement is taken, or' 
any enumeration made, bnt the indigo is thrown into the .vat as 
soon as it arrives at the factory and the quantity determined by 
the will of the agent, who is prepared to write inthe ledger more 
than it really is, if paid, angles*, if the douceur be not offered. 
Cannot arrangements be made to prevent this kind of knavery? 
Afc&esAbneof cutting the plant persons selected by thf, farmers * 
in ebnjunotion with tie planters agent might make s rough 
eathaate obrthe field of the produce ef each cultivator, ► then 
accompany the oarts qx boats to the factory, and there see it 
weighed. As ift measuring with the chain much depends on 
the strength o£the man who compresses the bundle, it can seldom 
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be a fair estimate of the produce, and ip likely to give birth to 
the suspicion of fraud even when there is not the least intention 
of practising it ; this method of computing the indigo crop should 
be instantly abandoned. 

The system of advances is of native origin, and existed ages 
before Englishmen visited India. Just as it has been in force 
from time immemorial, it prevails with little or no modification 
now in every kind of business. It is adopted by the Govern- 
ment in conducting the commissariat, the department of pub- 
lic works, . and the monopolies of opium and salt. Merchants, 
miners, traders, and manufacturers are required to conform to 
this ancient custom, and even householders who need a carpen- 
ter, mason or other artizan to execute a few repairs, are asked 
to pay a portion of the remuneration before the work is 
touched. If then farmers object tq^this system of indigenous 
growth, which Hindoos and Mahommedans of every class use 
their utmost endeavoifrs to keep in vogue, it cannot be to the 
system itself, but to the manner of its "operation, and the conse- 
quences which it entails. The results of which it is produc^ 
tive are of a grave and painful character, and if due attention 
be not paid to them indigo must eventually be abandoned, and 
the millions invested in^t diverted to other climes. This would 
certainly be a great calamity, for every intelligent English- 
man who is acquainted with inland counties, cannot fail to per- 
ceive how they languish for the want of capital to develop their 
resources, and European wisdom aud energy to originate and 
conduct works of enterprise. Then divesting ourselves of all 
feeling arising from difference of race, and with minds uncloud- 
ed by prejudice, let us endeavour to behold the evils of which 
corpplaint is made in the light in which they appear to the poor 
man who feels their pressure, and in which they would appear to 
us ware we in his place. It is stated that a large portion of the 
money paid into the hands of the farmer by the planter himself 
is absorbed by factory servants; the amount thus .purloined is 
reckoned by different persons to be half, a third, or a" fourth, and 
though it is impossible to ascertain the exact sum it is'. probable 
it is seldom Is Jr than an eighth ora twelfth. Menials in private 
establishments, mercantile and governmental officers extort similar 
gratuities which are surrendered to escape annoyance, troubled 
vengeance vvhioh it is. apprehended would be inflicted M om of 
non-cotSjpTiauce, But the custom; howev^ nbxious g|d #tjd$|y 
spread, was created, and continues tQ be, Jrtatfd ^ 
spirit of the people, consequently the r^i^^k m their own 
bands. Let them with a calm firmness ibb hitherto not 

exhibited refuse to be victimized, and at once point out to the 
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planter or magistrate the villains who try to wring from them 
thCproceeds of their toil, and in a fev^months extortions whicli 
h#ve4>een practised for centuries, will every where cease. But it 
is declared to be almost impossible for a farmer to leave home to 
gottru distant court to lodge a complaint, because in all probabi* 
fity he pwould be waylaid, beaten, brought back and ruined. In 
nearly every Concern the native agents as a matter of course exer- 
cise some authority. If the planter be not thoroughly acquainted 
with thf vernacular their poorer is great j and where there is a 
frequent change of managers he is for a time entirely in their 
hands, wholly dependent on them for information about the ac- 
counts and tne character of the respective cultivators ; and this in* 
fluence is employed to crush persons who resist their tyranny, 
and to frighten the rest into submission. Hence it happens that a 
vast amount of evil is perpetrated which never comes to light, 
the sufferers deeming it expCdient to observe a profound silence. 
We are aware of this deplorable state of’things, and vet still re- 
commend a bold and decisive step to be taken, for to persons 
i who refuse to adopt a manly course of action by bringing their 
grievances to the notice of the executive authorities, the kindest 
masters, the best huinan laws, and the^ most competent admi- 
nistrator can be of fie service, and tlie only prospect open to 
them is to bear what oppressors may please to inflict, till death 
terminate their misery. 

Some amendment is imperatively called for in drawing up 
indigo-bonds. A contract is a mutual bargain made without 
force or fraud* for a legal object, and necessarily siipjjoses the 
stipulating partied are free to deliberate before assenting ; and 
when signed, neither reason, morality, nor law permiUbridgfltettt 
addi tion, or change. If one of the parties be rich his wealth 
gives hitn no power over the document, and if intruded to/his 
fare it is tidfso much from tr consideration of his social 
its frohi the belief that* he possesses' the honour vdiich t 
accompanies it, anfc#<Wd not for any'pecuniaif ldvf 
however great, comMife the basest of crimes. N6J 

cahlbbtefected exceptvrith the consent of the r^pecti#| 
who^aflKed theirjnames,; would" be equivalent to' 


itrfWBP blank tMperf whioS'i^<after. 
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\yilj of their oppressors. We are prepared to give due con- 
sideration to the reason assigned for its adoption. It is 
pleaded as an apology for thisjjroceeding, that sufficient time 
cannot be commanded, owing to the reluctance of the cultivators 
to give it for an object which they regard as a mere matter of 
form, and as on a large plantation several thousands corpe to 
take advances on the same day, it is iound to be impossible to 
get them to wait till the bonds are properly made out. Here a 
question arises, what is such an iqptrument worth, and to what 
purpose can it be devoted? Into a. court of law it cannot be 
taken, for every judge, except he were ignorant or corrupt, would 
pronounce it invalid. In the hands of the honest planter, and 
rectitude is a general characteristic of our countrymen, it can 
l>e of no use whatever ; forging the requisite legalities, and sup- 
porting them by the necessary amount of perjury*is a thought 
that would never enter his mind, and from which he would 
recoil with loathing and detestation. The impulsive, headstrong 
and recklefs may have no proneness to deeds which betoken a 
Spirit of reptile-meanness, but the cold, hard, and sordid, who , 
can plough up. fields of grain, kidnap recusant ryots, confine 
them in dark holes, beat and starve them into submission, which 


things have sometimes been done, can give no moral guarantee 
of his incapability of filling up a. blank bond, and turning it to 
his pecuniary, profit. To hope he will be moved from villany by 
the ruin, sorrow and anguish it creates around him, is to expect 
grapes from thorns, figs from" this ties, and tenderness from stones ; 
for he* who wages war against the poor and helpless, lays aside 
the attributes of humanity for those of the fiend. Why then 
go through the farce of signing blank papers of which ninety- 
riine planters out of a hundred possess too much , honour to avail 
themselves; and which* can .benefit only*the bad man 'that may, 
sain other communities, now and then come among them? In 
ehr city-marts, manufacturing towns, and agricultural districts 
at home suehinStruments have never made Jfceir appearirlce, apd 
would be eontemned as altogether foreign to tfie Brit^ll ^me- 
ter. The eariy Etiropean settters in India found the#. in 
rid floating fMr the stream drifted iiitb the native pr^Soe, 
But : sprooedu to of planted- is to * 

watch foiftlrir hairing aiifde^capf 
fdr tbeir upmies 
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acquaint himself not only with the abstract principles of lawy 
but with the characteristics of those portions of the commu^ 
nity among whom they are to be brought into operation, and 
will frame measures which combine theoretical knowledge and 
practical wisdom. For example, on the restoration of peace 
after intestine war, he would make a distinction between those sec- 
tions of the nation who to a man stood by the Government in the 
hour of peril, and those who fought against it ; and if he deemed 
it expedient to disarm those who had been passively or actively 
hostile to the state, he would never subject to the same ignominy, 
those who had devoted their influence and lives to its service. 


These he would regard as a tower of strength, and be rather 
desirous of giving . them such an organization as would render 
their services still more valuable in future emergencies. But 
charlatan legislators, for the maintenance of a political formula, 
which, they but -imperfectly understand, would treat the loyal 
and rebellious alike, and thus, unintentionally, do their best to 
estrange the friends of order, bring back anarchy, and set the 
country in a blaze. Sir Barnes Peacock, Sir Charles Jackson, 
and Sir Mordaunt Wells, by their opposition to the Arms Bill, 
have placed themselves among the wise legislators of the age, 
and all who are capable of comprehending the exigencies of 
our Indian empire, will offer them the tribute of respect mingled 
with gratitude. 

Whether the circumstances in which the planter is placed be 
peculiar and require special laws to meet theim is a question 
worthy of calm consideration. 

If the, non-fulfilment of the contract arise frqm oircum- 
staucep over which the farmer, has no control, such as the 
foil^aof the erop owing, to the want or excess of nstoy 
ta^shfeuhl be . held ilk no way responsible for.it; 

4he qngn% of land for which be stipulated,- ^ AehterM 
tfe^cropy *■ whether plentiful or otherwise, which itprOdsced,;he 
has yirtua% fulfiHed • his agreement^ and jhonM: tha>caUnrb 
n#eoverthe adyanceeitmuet^ ihathfck^ 


of the loss w to make ^ ^ 

of injustice. If hr transport his Vindigd tn 
London mart the oametgf will not be respeiu 
caused by the elements, and to avoid the loss 
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from them he must take the precaution to insure his property. 
Where then is the justice of making the ryot pay, because 
Providence sends unpropitious weather? * The scanty crop, in 
the' rearing of which he* has sustained a pecuniary loss, he 
delivers to the planter, and one would think equity could de- 
mand no more from him; but he is actually fined for the effects 
of flood and drought, and if unable himself to make compen- 
sation for ravages committed by. the elements, the burden falls, 
on his children. This brings the farmers under the yoke of 
an interminable servitude, and rouses their angry feelings. Some 
of them are now liquidating the debts of their grandfathers, 
others are greatly augmenting them, and losing all hope of 
gaining their freedom; and, if the system continue, the next 
neration will waste its^ energies in vain attempts to repay advan- 
ces made to the* present What little prospect there is of the 
accounts ever being settled may be seen from the evidence given 
before the commission. As all factories have large oat-stan- 
ding balances, the following statements relating to one concern 
jwill enable the reader to form a pretty correct idea of the rest. 
It appears that the balances owing by the ryots to the Bengal 
Indigo Company, have been from thirty or forty years in accu- 
mulating, and now amount to £77,800; £31,600, it instated, are in 
the course of being paid off, but the remaining £46,200 are not 
immediately recoverable. Indeed there is a suspicion abroad 
that the planters do not wish these debts to be entirely liquidated, 
as they are said to give them great power over their ten- 
ants : by a sudden demand for payment, and the threat of 
lodging them in jail if it be not made, they manage it is af* 
firmed** year after year to force reluctant farmersto cultivate 
indigo. We are not prepared.to say out-standing balances have 
ueverbeen turned to such account, but we think such use is now 
aifldbm^nade of them. The planters as a bodj^would no doubt 
these debts were immediately paid. In 1 many instances 
tbe^ would constitute ample fortunes, and enable' pr^etork' to 
return to Burope in affluence, who,if things proceed as at pte* 
may soon be reduced tobeggarv. Whoever is acquainted 
ves in the #ay of business, is painfully cognitepb 
o#4h^»adin^ receive their r^udtauoO 

in> th^ shape of oash/ labour orprpdjice* 
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stitute a portion of the property of indigo concerns for which 
each successive proprietor has been charged when he made the 
purchase; consequently the courts can use their authority only 
to enforce paymeut, or inflict punishment for l^s not being ten- 
dered; and this instead of improving matters would inmost 
cases ruin both parties. The only way to remove the impedi- 
ment is for thepl^nter to make concessions like those suggest- 
ed by J. Forking Esq. On the ryot agreeing t6 sow indigo for 
five years and completiug his engagement, to remits the old bal- 
ances, and to prevent similar debts being incurred, to give him, in 
the event of a failure' of the crop, a reasonable allowance for 
rent and labour. ' 

Under the present law the planter has no effectual remedy 
either against the fraudulent practices of the cultivator, or those 
of the ul-disposed and unscrupulous zemindar. Even with a 
decreeln his favour he seldom obtains redress, for it is found to 
be almost impossible to execute it. If circumstances be favour- 
able it is probable that the first trial of the case may be finished 
in two or three months, tfhis however may turn out to be only < 
one stage in the business ; the defendant has the privilege of appeal 
of which he will perhaps avail himself, and if there happen to be 
many cases on the file, Several months may elapse before the suit 
be called for, and when brought on/it may be remanded to be 
tried anew, which will cause further loss of time. At the ter- 
mination of the new trial a special appeal is admissible, and as 
the object of the defaulting ryot is not to obtain a reversal of 
the judgment, of which he may not have the least to 

cause delay, and prevent the decree being executed, it jpflngbly 
probable that this appeal will be made. When the higher has 


Cafrfied ihto force, a 
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A, judge of the chief Court of Appeal says. , . ‘ The planter is 
‘ obliged to make large advances, and has no security but the good 
€ faith of the ryot, who is at the beck and nod of his zemindar or 
‘ mahajun. He has a large interest at stake, and can never 
* recover the loss incurred by failure of the ryot to meet his- en- 
‘ gagcment. I may here instance the powerful influence a zeminr- 
‘ dar has over his ryots. When I took charge, as Magistrate of 
‘ Nuddea, the Baja of Berhampore had a quarrel with Messrs. Hills 
‘ and White, and forbade the ryots to cultivate indigo, and not a 
‘ man for miles round certain factories would take- advances. I 
‘ proceeded to tjje spot, examined many of the ryots, they had 
1 nothing to complain of, acknowledged that they had Received 
‘ liberal advances, but said they would not cultivate indigo any 
‘more, though they l^d done so for years. Nor were Messrs. 
‘ Hills, and White able to make advances until they had taken the 
1 Mehal in Putnee, and paid a handsome jpalamee to the Raja. Jf 
‘ the influence of the zemindar be sufficient to prevtent the ryots 
1 taking advances, very little exertion of , that influence is, I appre- 
hend, sufficient to make them break their contracts, and it is 
f from the effects of this baneful influence that planters ought to 
f be, protected, far they canngt, under any circumstances, obtain 
f redress against the real patty who causes their loss.’ * 

Losses' arising from similar fraud are sustained in all other 
branches of business. The fellers of timber in the Morung, 


Chittagong, and Burmah are in the habit, of receiving advances, 
and of selling the wood to third parties. Largb advances are 
also made to .dealers in cocoons, and it not unfreqnently hap- 
pens that instead of taking them to the manufacturer with 
whom they had contracted they dispose of them at the market 
price * another person, ^and thus by two sales of the same article 
obtem&Quhle its value. In the grain, oil-seed, sugar, hemp, find 


the /same dishonesty is constantly practised- 
The suitor by *theMud might prosecute the rogues in the civil 
coS^Ti^saiuch prosecution is expensive, exceedingly diU^, 


wprthhia 
otn 


tog of jusnee quite uncertain, ne seiaom ininsf « 

jto, appeal totnQBafa&unala. • 

ny was found, to afford np practical .retne^Jy tor 
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law oug*ht to be enacted to check them, and small Cause Courts 
established for its summary administration by European judges; 
but to be effectual and afford proper security to both capital ; and 
labour it must be made to react not only fraudulent contractors, 
but all persons who are found guilty of seducing them by bribery 
or intimidation to break their engagements.* * Every individual* 
purposing to avail himself of the law, it is urged, should be un- 
der the necessity of sending his contracts to be entered in the re- 
cords of the oourt> within ten or twenty days after their execu- 
tion, and no prosecution be allowed on bonds presented when 
the period for their registration had elapsed. By a strict obser- 
vance of these provisions it is thought contracts would be drawn 
up on the day they were dated, and not written, as is now some- 
times the ease, just before the suit is instituted, and with the 
base design of bringing the defendant to ruin. At first sight 
this appears plausible, Jbut will hardly bear examination. In 
the eventf of a trial being instituted, all that the due administra- 
tion of the law requires is, that the ^judge should be furnished 
with irrefragable proof of tbe bond being genuine, and this is« 
secured by its being made in duplicate, and a copy remaining 
with each of the parties, signed by their respective witnesses. 
The most vigilant guardians of such documents are the indivi- 
duals personally interested in them, and who would sustain 
pecuniary loss should they be tampered with. In every part of 
the civilized world this t consideration is deemed suftciently 
powerful to make each contractor watchful lest hebeove&eached, 
and to detect and punish forgery should it be practised. It k 
hoWevCr contended that this is not enough to protect the fujfi 
population of India, yet the rvots are*not mtelleot&lly inferior 
the peasantry of other lands. They know the relative vfAOe 


they enter courts of law aT witnesses both ia^civll 
nl^asOs, and decisions of the greatest importance 
On their testimoav; they s^ pro^quheed ttipalfc ^myi&g 
prop^ regard to tlieir 

in <^stion that the (hvmv^t 
thinks it advisable to make tlam re^ter their ep 

S ite permission tb Register bonds and ijffbrd 
oing so would be p|oper,^ut to Tender It 




* Since tbe above wa#, 'Written, a law has- 
breach of contract a criminal offence, 
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defeat the ends of justice, It is highly probable that in the 
rural districts not three per cent of the people can read, and the 
number able to peruse a contract, so as thoroughly to understand 
it, is considerably less. In such a state of things, the best guar-, 
dians of the labouring poor are the respectable men of the vil- 
lage in which they reside, whom they are accustomed to consult 
in all matters of importance, and of whose counsel they can 
avail themselves without the expenditure of money or time; but 
the advice and aid, which, as neighbours, they are ever prepared 
to give at home, they would decline to travel to the record office 
and tender there, so that were the registration of bonds made 
compulsory, there would necessarily arise a class of scriveners, 
composed for the most part of persons who attend the present 


courts, in whom generally speaking little confidence can be placed, 
who falsify documents they are paid to write if the douceur- 
from the opposite party be large, purloin papers from the file and 
place in their stead others of a different character, and can be 
bribed to perform any amount of forgery and perjury that may 
J)6 required. Did the truth of these statements need confirma- - 
tion, we might refer to the portrait J. Forlong Esq. has drawn 
of an individual pleader, which is a graphic likeness of the ma- 
jority of the class. That gentleman says : ‘ I may give you a 
4 specimen of thrir character from what one of the leading mook- 
4 tyars of the place said tp me two or three years ago. I met the 
4 rpan accidentally, and inquired how he was getting on, he replied, 

4 "Very well, but that he was getting too old tp cany on the 
4 “ business of certain wealthy zemindars any longer. 19 I said to 
* him, that I thought they were by far his best clients ; he confesr 
4 sed fc»ut he was too near the “Ganges” or death, to 

4 go on with thebusiness. He then acknowledged that it was the 
' fpleof the country and the custom, for amooktyarto tell a 
\ mitim all he had to say, but added, “lam obliged also to get 
‘ 1, worst ot all, forge att the ^cnments, and 


4 rtjrisl cannot go on doing,” This was stated to me without the 
4 sKghtestj(K>nceaJmeut or sense of shame, and,as 


^n^ >we^e4aliang about the .state of the weather*; 

t _ L ^11 A’ ±1 ' -u 11 Uj 


the courts, but-also. a sure iadicatienof what is 
:ly going, on in tyetf court in Bengal.’* . 
of throwing the industrious poor -into such 

S he imagined; hut suppose honehfc 
, the magnitude of the business would 4 ' 
‘jj^ent to its Being speedily and properly 

nMoaBepoit, Minutes of Evidence, taken at Kista&ghur, p.48. 
Misch, isei. H 
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done, for in one county probably as many as 50,000 contracts 
would have to be written at the same season of the year. In 
1885, this important subject was submitted to the Law Com- 
missioners, when Lord Macaulay wrote 4 an able minute upon 
it, in which he says, ‘ A great number of registrars would 
‘ be necessary to conduct the examination into all these agree- 
( ments. And the registrar intrusted with the conduct of such 

* an examination must be no common man/ He must be not 
' only a man of sense, but what in this country it is hard to 
‘ find, a man of independence and integrity, a man who will 
' dare to stand up for a poor native against a rich Englishman. 
‘ It would be hard to find such functionaries in sufficient num- 

* bers. It would be absolutely necessary to pay them well; and 

* after all it may well be doubted whether the advantages which 
‘ the labourers would derive from such a system of guardianship 
‘ would compensate for the journey, the attendance, the trouble, 
‘ and the loss of time/ ^ i 


( The general rule which is followed all over the world is 
" this, that no judicial verification of a contract shall take places 
* till it is alleged that the contract has been broken. At present 
c it is probable that notone contract in a thousand is in any 
‘ country on the earth the subject of a law suit* If the immense 
‘ majority of contracts were not performed without legal investi- 
‘ gation and decision, the world could not go on for a day/* 

It is ' stated the cultivation of indigo is not remunerative, 
and, fexcCpt whfen the plant is grown with cereal or oil-seed crops, 
it is generally admitted that the profit is smtdl, but reference 
, is sometimeS made to the collateral advantages afforded the 
peasantry, as being a compensation for the little gain; realized 
"in favourable' years, and for the loss sustained inbad, seasons. 

advantages are the granting of loans without internet; 
the circulation of capital in the districts where factories ale 
situated/ the payment of household expenses/ domestic #- 
wits, overseers, clerks, ploughmen, labour^ carters, andboat- 
protection from 7 oppression inflicted by the police, zemin- 
dah»,imd sorvey-amCens ; acting as arbitrator in the settle- 


obdttdarf questions, M< 
earies, and Bchotda^ tBtt 


village-fends, claims ofateditor?, 
of a , similar natu# 5 . rendering 
wells/ »»rvdi», 

ofhoapil 




* lndigo.Comims«ion*'» Report, Appendix Ns. H, p£. : 82-8. 
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' labour. They are the fruits of civilization, and can no more 
- be sold in the market than rain and sunshine. It is . better to 
regard these collateral advantages as. inseparably connected with 
our, sojourn in India, and strive to augment them a thousand 
fold. 


Previous to the insurrection an increase had been made on 
many plantations in the wages of day-labourers, and also in 
the hire of ploughs, carts and boats ; and though the remuner- 
ation for indigo had a long time been stationary, there was rea- 
son to believe it could not have continued so, and that the far- 
mers would have obtained the real worth of the plant without 
the interposition of the executive authorities of Government. 
Had the contending parties been left to settle between themselves 
the value of this commodity, as they do that of every other, and 
the magistrate used his power only to punish breaches of the 
peace, and secure to all persons perfect freedom in the exercise 
of their legal rights, there can be no doubt that the planter, 
if he found it to be necessary, would have offered the highest price 
# he cpuld afford to pay, and the ryot swayed by a regard to his. 
pecuniary interests would have accepted the rate, if it appeared 
to him likely to be advantageous. Thus a great ^change would 
have been quietly effeoted in this important branch of agricul- 
* ture and commerce.. Had jt happened that they could not come 
to terms, it would have proved that indigo could not compete 
with other products,; and the millions invested in it would gra- 
dually have found their yvay to climes .more favourable to the 
cultivation,. of the plant. Non-interference with capital and 
labour is .a law dictated by the soundest* policy, strictly observed 
by British statesmen, and departure from it has ever produced, 
what is now witnessed in Bengal, results of the most disastrous 
character. Had it not been for Mr. Grant's uncalled for inter- 


position, the planters and peasantry would have arrived at an 
amicable arrangement,, but the difficulties of making it he has 
increased a hundred fold* He has excited a spirit of contempt 
for the rights of property and the sanctions of law such as had 
never appeared in tie provinces over which he presides, since 
they came under.Qur- rule, and Bad he possessed only a portion 
of the talent pf an ordmary administrator, their tranquillity, 
uninterrupted more • ihan a century, would not have been 
33 fcjjjjL'lB the North West Provinces and the Punjab 

‘ ’ juecessary to increase the remuneration for the 
for the price paid there is not higher than 
• het% Jjttt Mr. Edmonstone, and Sir Robert 
who hUr ruled those portions of the empire 
wfllleave the parties concerned to effect the change 
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themselves, and not by insane meddling ruin both capitalist and 
labourers. 

During the last three years rice and other grain have sold at 
prices udusually high, consequently their cultivation has been 
much more lucrative than formerly; this has rendered an increa- 
sed rate of remuneration for growing indigo absolutely necessary, 
and unless it be given, no new arrangements that may be made 
ean be of a permanent character. By comparing the profits of ten 
years 5 indigo cultivation with those of rice for the same period, it 
might be ascertained what is needed to make the annual average 
gain of the former equal to that of the latter. As the aug- 
mentation required would not be the same in every district, and 
would be determined by a variety of circumstances, no sum can be 
mentioned that would be suitable in all cases. The wisest course is 
to leave the parties concerned to settle the matter, without the in- 
terference^ the state. They are fully dive to their own interests, 
and quite capable of forming a sound judgment respecting them. 
There need be no apprehension of indigo having to be abandoned 
because the profits realized from it are too small to afford the ryot 
a higher remuneration for the plant. Speaking of the expense of; 
producing it,<and of the market-pricePof the dye, W. Moran Esq. 
says, ‘In Tirhoot, for the last three years, the seasons have been 
4 moderately favourable, whereas in Bengal, it has been the reverse. 
' In theseyears, I should say that the average of cost in Tirhoot, 
/ exclusive of interest and Calcutta agency charges, was about 
‘ 11 Q rupees a maund, and in Bengal for the same period from 140 
1 to 150 Rs. But in $n ordinary run of years, I should think that 
4 they would make the indigo in both divisions, at about'the same 
leash cost. With the exception of afewBengal Concerns, celebrated 



S ’lty very much. The average selling juice of Bengal and 
opt indigo has been for the last three years, say for Bengal 
'MO* and Tirhoot 195 to 800.* , 

' We feel persuaded, that the planting enterprise will contribute 
to the material .prosperity of tile country, sand indirectly to its 
spiritual welfare, and therefore wish, to-seeit conducted^ 
larger scale. ’ Ihstead of regariing i t as 
dasstt, when r^tly purwUri,amo«jg;' ‘ ’ "* 

tirade, which arcnotonlysanction ^ 


* Indigo Commission Report, Minutes of Evl 
H 1860 , para. 28 . 
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flourished most under its shadow. The gospel and commerce 
have gone hand in hand eighteen hundred years, and cannot 
now separate as enemies. At present, however, we are not 
sanguine about the fortunes of the planters, but fear many of them 
will be ruined, and^that at home the religious and political world 
will vie with each Other in loading them with contumely, for the* 
accounts which have been published will doubtless make a deep 
impression, and kindle in the bosoms of the humane burning 
indignation; but when sophistry, error, and malignity have 
exhausted their strength, the voice of truth will gain a hearing 
and turn the tide of opinion ; for the English, though liable to 
mighty prejudices, are honest to the core, and when once they 
begin to reason their characteristic love of fair plav wilbresume 
its influence, and the effusion of their wrath will descend on 
the heads of the real culprits. 


Before, concluding this paper we beg to observe, .that amori^ 
the boons European Settlers require, none can be more important 
than permission to purchase land in fee simple, unclogged with 
conditions, and a representative government. In other depen- 
1 dencies of the Crown land has been thus disposed of, and after a 
struggle more or less protracted emigrants have entered the na- 
tional council. Love of freedom, self-respect, prudence, and indo- 
mitable energy gained the battle, and the same, qualities will 
achieve the victory in India. After these changes have taken 
>j)lace there will still remain an evil of great magnitude, the gross 
ignorance of the people, which impedes nearly every branoh of 
business, seriously affects the administration of justice, and in 
1857proved sufficiently powerful to jeopardize the British ftaj. 
Soimd^knowledge, both secular and religious, must -be given if we 
wish to raise the natives, and accomplish the grand pt^roose for 
which providence committed India to our charge. # This is a 
wott not for the clergy alone, hut in which laymen of every sec- 
tion of the Church have to take a part, and here, as is generally 
the ease, interest and duty are united, the gospel brings in its 
train aU earthly benefits ; in every country where it has beefl 
propagated it has nourished liberty, trade, commerce* science, 
4tterature> lahi tbe. arta ; so thatiriespeotivo of the h^jfcijeiojf 
%^moital life which it communicates; it sheds 


the . range of its influence a plenitude 

*<• ° i ' r .. r .i . - it - '-1 ‘ 


be a hoble race, and rank .among the finest peasahk 
Suet we believe the ryots will one day he. In 
ancejye do not dream, but cherish a hope 
jHeavBr. The time wtl come, and may/be 
ifternal appearances would lead us to suppose, 
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when the mummeries aud villanies of a superstition, which has 
ruled its votaries with a rod of iron for thousands of years, will 
cease .to be acted, heathen shrines be forgotten, filthy songs, 
chanted in honour of filthy gods, be effaced from the memory of 
the people, and the chutch-bell be heard in every village, calling 
men to tread the courts of the Lord and hallow the sabbath. 
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Art. III.— Modern Painters . Vol. V. By John Ruslan, M. A., 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 

2. Homer and the Homeric Age . 3 Yols. By W. E. Gladstone, 
M. P. London : J. H. & J. Parker. 

3. History of England from the Fall of Wakey to the Death of 
Elizabeth 4 Yols. By James Anthony Froude. London: 
J. W. Parker. 

4. History of Friedrich the Second , called Frederick the Great . 
Vols. I. & II. By Thomas Carlyle. London : Chapman & Hall. 

A T first glance it will seem as though it were absolutely im- 
possible that the writers, whose names head this article, 
should have any thing in common. And it will be as well if we at 
once confess, that we have no hope either of forging any new 
links between the subjects of which they have treated, or of 
propounding any novel theory of the universe, whiejh may em- 
brace them all. But the most cursory reader of their recent 
works must have been struck by one peculiarity, which he can- 
not deny to any of them. However interesting the book, 

1 however numerous and beautiful the new views of things which 
it may have disclosed to him, however great the pleasure he 
has derived from its perusal, yet, in the majority of cases, he closes 
it with convictions diametrically opposed to those which the 
author had hoped to produce in his mind, or at best, he rises 
with heavy doubts upon the very point which it was the main 
object of the work to establish conclusively. The banks of 
the river were perfect, but it has ended in a quicksand, or, 
worse, in space pur et simple . For instance, there is no work 
on art, Modem or Ancient, at all comparable with the five vo- 
lumes to which Buskin has affixed the title of Modem Painters. 
They present a somewhat formidable appearance, but are in point 
of fset, entirely free from any technicalities that may not be un- 
derstood by the merest tyro. They are full of original and subtle 
criticism not only oh pictures, but on poetry also ; nor can any 
body read them without acquiring both facts and principles, 
wherdby he may be enabled to turn what critical power he njay 
be gifted with, to better acoount than the supercilious detection 
of Bpofain the sun, tfhidh is the cojnmon criterion of taste. 
Above* all,* they open a^ man's eyes to what may be calledibe 
f^t^nal form— the laws which regulate the , variety of 
i|^#polours taken by clouds, rocks, trees, ‘ the earth and 
fight J These laws, again, are given in no dry 
^cij^ijo dd$fciftOUS, but are derived, traced and illustrated, not 
fro^r picture $nly, bufrfrom our own everyday experience. And 
lastly, Buskin’s language, though at times undoubtedly marred 
by an absence* of self-restraint, and then defaced by an extra- 
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vagance verging upon rant, yet is at once copious, perspicuous, 
and distinguished by an eloquence all its own. 

Such and so agreeable is the road— beautified and diver- 
sified in every imaginable way by the genius of its designer. 
Yet it is only the road; and what is the goal towards 
which its maker conceives it to be but the means of conduct- 
ing those who may be tempted to tread it? There are few 
to whom it would not be a mortification to know, that most 
people look on them* as being only accidentally of any use in 
the world; that if they were successful in their intentions they 
would be a nuisance, or do positive harm, but that, thanks to the 
fact that their intentions are of far too chimerical a nature ever 
to be realised, or to obtain any dangerous number of parti- 
sans, their* exertions and struggles towards those intentions 
can be looked at per ee 9 and may be thus indirectly beneficial 
or not, as the case may be. Our deep sense of the obligations 
owed by the worl^generally to Ruskin, has already been express- 
ed, and the fruit of his lessons is to be seen in the great pic- 
tures that have been produced in England during the last ten 
years. Yet we should be inclined to retract what we have 
said in praise of the work, were it possible to conceive the 
world generally abandoning its common sense and adopting 
the faith, which, after all, it is Ruskin's main object to preach 
in it. tfhis creed contains two clauses. “I believe in Turner— 
I abjure all England else,” is perhaps the shortest mode of 
conveying it. No painter was ever equal to Turner : but alas ! 
he was an Englishman of the nineteenth century, not a Vene- 
tian of the fourteenth. And great as he was, he* could but 
paint, thwarted and dwarfed bjr the degraded tone of thought, 
feeling and taste, prevalent in English society. Hence his 
shortcomings as an artist— hence his penurious habits— hence 
his lonely and miserable life: The failure and unhappiness of so 
great a man does but point the moral with treble force, that, 
if we do not at once change our whole mode and manner of 
life, if we do not dismiss men-servants from an employ so 
degrading to the male sex, if we do not forthwith pull our old 
houses down and erect gothic edifices u) their room,* if we do 


* This wu the origiunl proposition^ „ It appears to have iferucfc oiir author 
afterwards that it was rather too expensive to be practical. Tor pf we 
ber right) it isargued fit the Edinburgh Lectures,— If we causot do this, we 

1 31 J I A- ^ .3 — 

„„Jstes 

e . W4WVt w , Britttetf'compiacency 

has its limits t and we have never yet met amwrwbo wafid feel theglow of 
obanty upon him, on the ground, that, when stepping in to his dinner, no had 
left a beggar provided with a roof in his porch. 


can do something— wo can build gothic porches to i 
could never defend an architectural inoonsnity like this o« mn om 
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not spend oar money on their outsides, instead of selfishly 
making ourselves comfortable in their .interior; above all, if 
we do not utterly and from our hearts abjure the blasphemous 
science of political economy, and in *its stead adopt and act 
upon soph views as were Jately promulgated in certain papers, 
which saw strange light in the Cornkill Magazine, we may. no. 
longer hope that any good thing will come forth from England. 
Turner himself saw and felt this. ' The age had hound bun. top 
* in its benumbing round/ And he gave clear expression to the 
bitterness of his feelings, in what to common eyes is a very beau- 
tiful landscape— The garden of the Hesperides— hut which really 
is a grand yet melancholy allegory— The; Assumption of . the 
Dragon, in lieu of the Virgin— deciphered by Buskin* and the 
key to which he now bestows on the nation, perhaps the 
riddle did not presentftnuoh difficulty to the man, of whose fancy 
it is the pure invention. 

JVe have no liking for quotations, yet, lest we should he 
accused of exaggerating or distorting our autlftr’s views, we, are 
/compelled to take a few from the volume of the work published 
•during the last year. All acquainted with other works of his, will 
at once be aware that these might be multiplied ad infinitum, 
r So far as in it Jay, this centuryhas caused every one of its 
' great men, whose hearts were kindest and whose spirits most 
' perceptive of the work of God, to. die without hope— Scott, Keats,. 

' Byron, Shelley, Turner. Great England of the Ironbewt now, , 
' not of the Lionheart ; for these souk of her children, an account 
‘ may perhaps be one, day required of her/ , . 

* All his failure and error, deep and strange, came of his faith-: 
'lessness— faithlessness or despair— thedespair which has been 
'shown to- be characteristic of' this present century^most sor* 

' rowfully manifested, in its greatest men, but existing in anin-v 
' finitely ^mdrciatal form in#e lower and general mind/ Park 
IX. Chapter 12, p. 4. ' * 

Or , again. ' I had no conception , of the> absolute , darkness 
'which has eoveredthe national mind in this respect' (thej^hK 
tion of God to/man,) f until I came into collision ydtb^ersbns 
c en 8*god in -study, of . ecpnpmical or political >q^6^os/! 
VoL j vV page 848, ■ ' • H*. < . * 

'.fheg^t^tmau ofot# England in the firsthaljf of*, the 
> steen$h and hope.of ^ 
he Imam tdl us m utmost 

Wfrfdi * f * ®|rin England li 
* fiwt' for ever interpreted to^, the Assump# 

' No St. George any more to be heard* 

f ufl Thischild^horn on St. George's day, can only inake manU 
March, 1861 . I 
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‘ feat the Dragon, not slay him. The fairy English queen once 
( thought to command the waves, but it is the Sea-dragon that 
‘ commands her valleys. Of old, the Angel of the sea ministered 
‘ to them, but now the Serpent of the sea/ Part IX. Chapter 10, 
H. 25, 

So far, we have only quoted passages of prophetic denuncia- 
tion ; the following, though not a whit more absurd, may be more 
certain of provoking a smile. He is speaking of the clouds, but 
cannot resist the chance of an allusion to his theory. 

‘ But when the storm is more violent they are tossed into 
‘ fragments, and magnificent revolving wheels of vapour are 
' formed, broken, and tossed into the air, even as the grass is tossed 
‘ in theh&y held from the toothed wheels of the mowing machine, 
‘ (perhapfepift common with all other mentions of the kind, likely to 
‘ bring we evil upon men than ever the Medusa*cloud did, and 
‘ turn them more Effectually into stone.)* .Vol. V. page 147. 

We are not among those who consider that Buskin has set 
Turner on a pinnacle one inch too high above other landscape 
painters: we sympathize with bis indignation in finding, ii^ 
the catalogue of the Royal Academy for 1859, Calcott and Claude 
described as Turner’s equals. We have already given a very in- 
adequate expression to tmr admiration of the hook in its. parts. 
Bufc wyt it is our present object to draw attention to, is the 
strangeness of the purpose to which our author desires those 
parts to he subservient. The above is a correct statement of the 
whole drift of the work, and it militates so strongly against 
-common sense, that it is almost a waste of words to encounter it. 
BftAm labours, and as no other man could labour: hut he seems 
to leavfr te others the privilege of reaping the fruit of his labours. 
^The conclusion which most people would draw from a perusal of 
ihebook,is that great works have been painted and produced 
during this much abused century. Yfe have already hinted, that 
appeal to any- picture painted by Turner, is not in the 
slightest degree justified by fact.: Buskin's interpretation both 

that fabm of the Hesperides, and of some otners, is - as for 
fetched as any in Bacons Wisdom of the Ancients; with this 
difference, thatBteta*s$re professedly fanciful. Hetoevet ascrib- 
ed tp* primitive, ages the pregnant subtleties of Us own brain : 
whereas Buskin can write concerning the fables of the. Medusa 
Fegqtm, Iknad m&the Danaids. flew of us have thought, ?in 
‘watching its career across onour mossy hills; orr:lte#l%to 
‘ the murmur of the springs, that thdchiefipastete of 
‘ imagination owed, and confessed that they ovmd, the forc*:4f 
‘their noblest thoughts, not to the flowers of valley norite 
‘ majesty of the hill, but to the flying cloud/* (Vol, V. part VII 
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Chapter 4.) We would add that any appeal to Turner’s life in the 
same cause is a wrong, both to the men and to the country 
which he adorned. He lived through and past obloquy into 
wealth ; and that wealth was a substantial proof that there ms 
appreciation of his powers. He found fit audience though few. 
Buskin has been rather the popularizer and analyzer than the 
discoverer, of his genius. And he died fulfilling the darling 
object of his life, presenting his. country with, a noble heirloom 
in a gallery of his own works, and bequeathing a sum larger than 
the Clive Fund to the foundation of a like institution for English 
Artists. Whether he was personally happy or not, is a question 
with which we. have nothing to do. Even Buskin will hardly 
find English Society guilty of determining those points in a 
man’s temper, which go to the making up of private. .happiness. 
All we would insist Upon is, that the contemplation ofehis course 
leads ordinary people to a conclusion, again precisely opposed 
to that drawn from it by Buskin. For assuredly in his case, 
this vile soul-benumbing nineteenth century did afford its 
f opportunitieff'for a great painter to lead a noble life; nor was 
anything found in it to prevent those opportunities being pushed 
and usecUto the utmost. 

But there are other sinners in the same direction and on the 
same scale, and amongst them we must include even Gladstone. 
That it has been a labour of love to him to compose his three 
volumes on Homer, and that he has spared no pains to render 
them as exhaustive as possible, is evident to anybody who may 
readthe work. The first contains a treatise on the ethnology 
of the races to whom, and of whose ancestors Homer sang. 
This we would rather treat of in connexion with the third, which 
contains, in the first place, an admirably drawn contrast between 
Greece and Troy as exhibited in the Iliad, and, in the second 
place, (what we' must consider as the most valuable portion of the 
work,) a criticism on Homer as a poet*, and on the use- made of 
him by succeeding generations of poets. The second volume 
is entitled, Ihe Beligionof the Homeric age, and in it is in- 
cluded by to the subtlest analysis of Greek Divinities, as ex- 
hibited by Homer, that has yet apjteared. For Gladstone shows, 
on the one: hand, mm discriminative power than Colonel Mure, 
A other, moreim^natioft— we me an more power of 
, tte poet's view,^than Grote^ But here our 

aMpatbimust end; The analysis admirable : but ^rfeat fethe 
tha andyzer ?' HeiMs an%^d Homeric Mythology, 
p#bvew> tfaiafi. m it are to be found clear 
trades of two great revved traditions ;-Hhe tradition of a Tri- 
nity, and the tradition of a Redeemer, 
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Now we may follow even the stream of direct revelation, and 
yet find no trace of any such definite doctrine as the former, 
until we arrive at the early Christian Church. We confess, 
if we may be allowed to adopt a. similar misapplication 
of modem terms, that we had always looked upon the Jewish 
people, from the patriarchs downwards, as sincere Unitarian*, 
and had imagined that their retention of that faith through so 
many contones of idolatrous paganism, had been at once the 
distinctive" mark and the divine privilege of 'that nation only 
upon earth. Gladstone is somewhat vague as to the source 
from which the tradition is derived. But he appears to have 
a strictly literal belief in the early chapters of Genesis; and if 
there isany meaning at all in what he implies, the belief in the 
Trinity/J)iiis«t have been so strong before the dispersion of the 
world at Babel, it must have owned such vitality, as to colour 
and model a false and corrupt mythology centuries after. We 
hope * we are not taking Sydney Smith's name in vain^ yet 
we cannot help thinking that he would have exulted and 
revelled over such a proposition. Conceive Enoch and his ( 
cotemporaries being able to repeat anything similar to the 
doctrinal portion of the Athanasian Creed 1 or Noah having 
doubts in his youth on the divinity of the Third Person I 
It -runs eounter to all our ideas to imagine the giants 
orthodox members of the Church. Events are said to recur 
in cycles : and it is possible that the Arian controversy 
wad but the repetition of that original of all religious, feuds— 
the split between the children of Cain and the children of Seth. 
WettSit that irreverence will not be -imputed to us on suoh a 
subject. What we desire, is to bring in a a palpable a form as 
possible before our readers, the gross anachronism into, which 
Gladstone lm been betrayed, at once by his ingenuity and 
hi* enthusiasm in support of a relights theory. Yet it would 
not be one whit less absurd, tocharge Job, the first Arahknown 
torus, with a leaning toWards Mahommedanism, than to argue 
thata &rmula^which is a deduction, and, we devoU%beBeve,.a 
trae dwhfc stibnrftofcn the Gospeh was held articledf faith 
in the Antcd^uvhm: era. *. And iamorc naturafeto su^ 
pose, that the supremacy o£tbe 

was but the exaltation of pW^ov# 4ke^tfa»ee 

ulkuow%nnd,to earlyaj^W^ the H rnmi^kaSm. 

and the Future World, above the pities of the opmiaapn Bi^ 
than to suppose with Gladstone*^ & mm the 
doctrine; even granting (Which we of 
the Trinity had ever been fully discfose^oud 4ever lost, among 
the. ordained preservers of revelation. 
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Indeed, the second tradition of which Gladstone^ seeks and 
finds the traces, was kept alive among the Jews by frequent and 
divine iteration. Yet none the less is it the ^merest exercise 
of fancy, to explore the realms of Heathen mythology for 
proofs of its vitality among other nations. All that Gladstone 
really discovers is, that the early Greeks were not deficient in 
the religious instinct, which led men in all parts of the world 
to believe that their gods can save them in time of trouble. This 
is hardly entitled to the name of a discovery. But what he at- 
tempts to prove is, that the functions of an universal mediator and 
redeemer are tb be found distributed amongst three Homeric 
Deities, Apollo, Minerva and Diana, and that though the concep- 
tion of these functions had been corrupted, yet, such as it remain* 
ed, it may be clearly traced up to the primitive revelatkm of that 
Divine Plan by which man was to be save'd. But we all know 
that even the Jews did not understand the true purport or the 
prophecies addressed to them. The height of their expectation 
was a heavenly deliverance of their own tribes. Here, then, 
# we are brought to the same stop which met us in our consider- 
ation of the first proposition. For in point of fact, that Divine 
Plan, so far from having sunk into the heart of the world 
before BabelyrnfeHtakted a sealed book even to the Jews, until it 
wa| given to 8t. Paul td open it, and to expound the riddle of 
pi# prophecy in full. 

One inconsistency may be worth pointing out.. Gladstone 
conclusively proves that the three Duties in whom he supposes 
that the conception of a Redeemer;#towever degraded and Cor- 
rupted in its transmission, is embodied, • occupy an anomalous 
position in the mythology. They have special privileges, an 
independence of action, and a purity of sentiment not attributed* 
to other- Gods. The distinction is a remarkable one, and it is 
drawn out with great refinement of thoughts It is stated also 
as tending to establish the truth of his opinion, regarding the 
idea of which they are the representatives. But assuredly 
no such distinctive qualities can to claimed for Jupiter, or even 
for Neptune or Pluto. If representatives of the Tradition of 
the Trmitv can findtheir natural place in a Heathen my- 
thology, the importation of extraneous ^elements is not of 
gwafcfbree as an argument, , to prove *that there is a similar 
xcpiessentation of another tradition derived' ftom the same 
BCUvee, y , ‘ * ■f'-'v.-jv,. ■ ' * ■> 

We^fca Mh^weare occupying too much space with' a subject 
of Htt^genesid interest j aim we therefore pass over many other 
considerations suggestedtous by this volume. Far more unquali* 
fied praise is due to the chapters, which treat of the morality of 
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that, primitive age, Yet even in these a certain obliquity of pur • 
j me is again perceptible. For instance many pages Are devoted 
to proving that the damsels of the period did not personally 
assist at the hblutions of ohance visitors to their fathers or 
husbands. The question is supposed to hinge on a point of 
Greek grammar— the exact meaning of the three voices,. It has 
never been denied that they contributed some service, nor is 
even Gladstone disinclined to admit that, for example, they 
filled the tub. He would rather quote such custom as evidence 
of the genuine hospitality then prevalent. But he is naturally 
indignant that an imputation should be thrown on the moral 
purity of his favourite century by There grammarians. We 
think that he beats the air with perfect success and carries his 
point against all comers. But the disquisition was, we venture 
to hold, supererogatory. Most people consider that we have 
changed for th* better since the time of Nausicaa, yet none but 
a&erman, frihtic for grammar, would hold that so marvellous 
^revolution had taken place in the sentiments of fathers and 
husbands, as would be implied in the supposition, so success-^ 
fully combated. 

We stated above that it would be more convenient to review the 
first volume in connection with the third. In fact, we believe that 
a thorough refutation of the views propounded# the fbrmer is 
by implication contained in the latter. Gladstone refers the origin 
of the Greeks to the fusion of two tribes, the Hellenes who, he 
supposes, came from "Persia, and the Pelasgians who# he brings 
from Egypt. Now, the Bast was without doubt the» cradle of 
all ; Amt or Indo-gerraanic nations: But# is not in this un- 
deniable sense that Gladstone would stamp an Eastern origin 
upon the Greeks. One main result of his argument, is to assign 
their immigration* into . the Archipelago and Europe to a date 
&r more ^nt, th^-could possib^y be assigned tothedimand 
aid distant movements of, the primitive fatherrof many^na- 
irons. / We Vill not burden our pages with a disquisition on 
^enbject interring to the pkSloger onl|r But ^Gfcdstcne 
With a concterive reply. x Neverhas 
the nde^of Homer Men more thoroughly i^preciated^ever 
hashilpowe^ been iei^B ae string 

anictatr alight, neverha^^hr^aarylife, itib'ai 
ofeftat early age beta so subtit deduced 
as by out author in his third lr ohj#e. ^ And- 0ut 

we wondendl the more, t ^ -the «o 

keenly the peculiar exceBim&e*^ be 

the pnilologer who would 1 refer their progenitors to it directly 
oriental source, For not only are those excellences essentially 
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of an European character, but they are also, and perhaps by 
consequence, the exact antithesis of the forms taken % all 
Eastern systems of civilization. Enough has already been writ- 
ten on the subject of their religion ; but it may be interesting 
to set in brief contrast the different views taken by the two 
races on three other points, hardly less telling as tests, — Politics, 
Art, and the Treatment of women. 

On the first we cannot do better than quote Gladstone himself. 
The passages selected are also characteristic specimens of his style. 

* But that which is beyond every thing destinctive, not of 
4 Greece only but of Homeric Greece, is that along with an outline 
‘ of sovereignty and public institutions highly patriarchal, we 
' find the full, constant, and effective use of two great instra- 
4 ments of Government, since and still so extensively in abeyance 
4 among mankind, viz, publicity and persuasion;*- 

‘ Amid undeveloped ideas, rude methods, imperfect organiza- 
4 tion, and liability to the frequent intrusion of the strong hand, 

‘ there lies in them the essence of a popular principle of Goveth- 
, ' ment, which cannot plead on its behalf any other precedent so 
4 ancient and so venerable/ Vol; III. p. 7. 

Again. ‘The speeches which Homer has put into the 
4 mouths of his leading orators should be tolerably fair repre- 
‘ sentatives of the best performances of the time. Nor- is it 
4 possible, that in any age there should be in a few the capacity 
4 of making such speeches, without a capacity in many for receiv- 
4 ing, feeling and comprehending them. Poets of modern times 
* have composed great works in ages that stopped their ears 
4 against them. Paradise Lost does not represent fhtfNm of 
‘ Charles II, nor the Excursion, the first decades of the pre- 
4 sent century. The case of the orator is entirely different. 
‘ His work from its very inception is inextricably mixed up with 
4 practice. It is an influence principally received frorfi his audi- 
4 ence in vapour, which he pours back: upon them in a. flood. The 
4 sympathy and concurrence of his time is, with his own mind, 
f joint parent of his work. He cannot follow nor frame ideals. 
f His choice » to be what his age will have him, what it requires 
4 in order to be moved by him, or else not to be at all. And aa 
‘ when we find the speeches in Homer, we know that there must 
Shavebeen men who couli speak them, so from the existence of 
‘ unite who could speak them, we know that there must have 
■ been: crowds who could feel them/ Vol, III* p. 107. 

We should apologize for the length of this quotation, but 
apart from our ptesOnt purpose, it is of considerable interest as 
containing our greatest living orator’s view of his own art. One 
more and we have done. ‘ 
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i The king was not the fountain-head of the common life, but 
' only its exponent. The souroe lay in the community. So deep; 
c ly imbedded is this sentiment in the fnind of the poet, that he 
‘ could not conceive an assemblage having any kind of common 
< function, without their haying, fro to speak, a common soul in 
‘ respect to it. Of this common soul the organ is the “Some 
' “ body,” by no means one of the least remarkable, though he has 
‘ been one of the least regarded personages of the poem. The 
1 Some body of Homer is, I apprehend/ what in England we now 
( call Public Opinion.* , Vol. III. p. 141. 

- In these pages the line, which ^pur argument would take can 
only be indicated; but detail is 4 hardly necessary in so striking 
a contrast. Were it true, that the emigration of the Greeks 
from Asia had taken place within any appreciable period, it 
would be impowible that a picture of their poetical aims 
and practice fnould be so precisely the antithesis to all the 
d^nes fhd tendencies of their oriental kindred. Trace back 
the history of the East to ages more remote than that of Homer ; 
aind yon- wjp ever find, in lieu of publicity, the same irresponsi- 
ble secrecy,* in UgjkPf persuasion, the same imperial disregard or 
the common he^jgfeMi mark Eastern despotisms to this day. 
Contrast the liberk. c£ remonstrance, repartee, and even, as in 
the case of Thersite^ m coarse invective, allowed to dissenti- 
ents from Agtoeimon— contrast the spirit involyed in the 
very existence of oratory at all— with the timid apologues ip 
which the most venturesome of oriental courtiers occasionally 
plucked up courage enough to shroud advice. Or imagine a 
controlled by public opinion ! In the West the gover- 
nors ever considered the will oi the governed as the main thing 
to be studied, if not to he followed : in the East the tendency 
was ever to invert the relation. Even granting that there was 
no original difference in race, yet the operation of physical 
agencies upon man, though sure, is slow. * And centuries must 
have lapsed, before two such full-blown variations on a common 
ancestry, as the Persian sfed Egyptian types on the one hand, 
and the Greek type dn the other, could have been brought, ab0ut 
by differences in the dimatS, th|/so|, and the con&rmation of 
ttet respective countries. . \ r 

regard to the second point, it would he wfcy # 
expatiate upon the contrast between the poems of Homer 
self, and all the early Kteiftture of the East. f In brief,, the object 
of the former waS;tQ,set befo^ his hearers lively types ^^de- 
pendent and individual character, or rather ms pfijje#, was to 
give pleasuiy. But our arguments all the“stroi|ger,if it was on 
account of its beingthe surest method of giving pleasure to his 
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afidience, and not of his own fancy only, that the poet founded the 
interest of his story on the marked characteristics of a few indi- 
viduals; The object of. the early Eastern sage was ever to glori- 
fy the sjrstem into which all individuality should be absorbed; 
to set forth in striking opposition the insignificance of the hu- 
man unit, as compared with the grandeur of the whole of which it 
was its privilege to form a part. And in all we know of their 
lighter literature, from theSakoontala down to the Arabian Nights 1 
Entertainment, no man is ever painted as carving out a path or 
career for himself. Riches and beauty are his sole desires : and 
these are granted only by the favour of fortune or the sport of 
princes. But a less hackneyed illustration may be found i tithe 
contrast between the shield of Achilles, and the Art of Egypt. The 
shield was forged by the God Vulcan for the greatest of heroes, arid 
may fairly be taken as the ideal of the Greek Sctflptor in the Ho- 
meric age. It was divided into eight compartments, e$ch con- 
taining a separate scene in bas-relief. One may be quoted in 
extenso, * 

On it an orchard next he placed, all beautiful and golden, 

Laden with luscious crop of grapes, ' dark wfcre-ihe, clusters on it. 

On either side a dark blue ditch ; around Jt Am * he carried^ 

Of tin ; a single narrow path led throve field to reach it. 

And tender maids & striplings slim with j^eQtle heart of childhood. 

Did in well-woven baskets bear the fraitjw honey pleasant. 

And in the midst of them a boy on shrilly lute was harping 
Delightsome, and with tiny voice replied iif dainty ditty. 

The others to the tune beat time & hummed & skirled & bounded.* 

Another may be looked upon as almost the model of ofce of 
those pictures, hung by our great modern Poet upon the walls of 
the Palace of Art. 


One was the reapers at their sultry toil. 

In front they bound the sheaves. Behind 
Were realms of upland, prodigal in oil, 

And hoary to'the wind. > * 

‘ ‘filthe other compartments were represented a siege, a court.of 
jusj|ce^ the ploughing of a field, the attack of a lion on a hei*d, 
a &r^|n a .copse. It will be at once evident that even at.thafc 
earl| p^||4|heAim of tile 0|eek artist was to i hold the rairyb* * 
up w antf human life ; to reproduce common things, tpost- 


;0e an^imman life ; to reproduce common things, tfoat- 
jyto ku^ and the n$oeof composition for pleasing 


Mm. We lntrddnce our readers to the moet recent stf w§t 
ftwNMlitteaHir, wat by Mr* Newman. 'Em sole merit af the 
iteoh he hat cboeen ift that lt adwite of ftmorolite# 
than ji attainable under more difficult conditions. . It* 
It 8 afc Incapable of elevation or dignity «l the Trochaic 

UltV Hiawatha. 

Males, 1861. K 
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Now as in literature, so too in art, the aim of the East was 
entirely opposed to this nature painting tendency. —'The eastern 
artist loved to create forms transcendent above man— to translate 
such ideas as those of unreached repose, of imperturbable cahn, 
of eternal duration, into shapes, colossal and magnificent indeed, 
but of a set and rigid conventionality. Occasionally, as in As- 
syria, they even sought the aid of allegory. 

Man’s head for wisdom and allciinning plans 
Of intellectual might; the lion's limbs 
•* ' Speak massive strength; the wings ubiauity ; 

jdT* The whole, a giant both to will and do.* 

1 Their desire was, in short, not to please, 'but to overawe the 
imagination, * and to this day what has survived of their work 
retains it^ ancient power of doing so. Is it possible that the 
nation, which in its ipfftngy found delight in such pictures as 
those engraved on the shield, was, within any appreciable degree 
of f&attonship, (for we hold that we are all children of 
Adam,) connected with the nation which designed the Sphynx ? 

third point— their social life— best shown in t 
thfeir treatment of women, and the differences between the two 
wflHbefyet more glaring. Ulysses is supposed to be dead— would 
beheld as deceased even by English law/ Yet Penelope is no* 
chattel belonging to her husband's family ; neither is she hand- 
ed over to the eldest surviving brother ; nor is her influence 
limited to such sHI might exert within a seraglio. She is 
rejfent in open day; and though it is certainly expected that 
a tfch young widow, who holds so important a position in the 
wftnd, will not abide in widowhood, yet she has free range of 
dStfkfe among the numerous suitors of her own degree. The posi- 
tion of a woman supposed to he a widow war manifestly not an 
unpleasant one. Qr let us take the instance of a woman Unmar- 
ried and perhaps eighteen years old. Nausicaa not only goes with 
her maidens into the country* unattended, but when there^wftha 
dignifcyand composure which prove that she was not overstep- 
ping the recognized limits oF maiden liberty, tenders her fetfrirs 
hospitality to a"strang«r, whose only introduction is a some- 
what rude* though unintentional ititteftion of her amusements. 
Eto'*fche Authoresses of the TimtfyiBetreat might M&MWh 
t^artbenvyin this freedom. - -Ste then ventures .uponba&er, 
Wt ofemahds 1 salvage 1 of the'man whoinihe 
eavad^fepm drowning. The pissing picture is* mavM v fy a 
ahS We hofctblodk^ W# 

Pfiie fe^i city 

/with Ulysses, 'censorious tongues Will pht ft About that the, is 

* Prize Poem, Nineveh. Rugby, 1867. 
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going to be married to him. > ' They will say who is this tall 
1 and handsome stranger with Nausicaa? Surely she is going to 
' become his bride. Truly she has picked up some gallant from afar 
' who hgs strayed, from his ship or some god has come down to 
' wed her. Better it were it’ she found a husband from abroad, since 
' verily she looks down upon her Phoeacian suitors, though they 
' are many and noble.— Thus shalll come to disgrace, and, indeed, 

1 1, myself should be indignant with any one who would so act/ 
It will scarcely he believed that this is only a literal transla- 
tion of the lines* in which Homer conveys, the sentiments 
passing through Nausicaa’s mind upon the subject. The * «*guel 
is that her father rebukes her for a breach of hospitality 
in not having brought her friend home in her own company. 
This simple story speaks volumes for the liberty permitted to 
the unmarried maidens of that period. Of widows we have 
already spoken. Nor were wives worse off. The farewell ,;of 
Hector to Andromache, perfect as poetry, is from this point of 
view valuable also as history. Gladstone truly writes, the 
' general tone of the relations of husband and wife in the Horn-. 

' eric poems is thoroughly natural: it is full of dignity and warmth ; 

‘ a sort of noble deference, reciprocally adjusted accordingly the 
'position' of the giver and the receiver, prevails on either side- 
' I will venture to add, it is full also of delicacy/ And again 
' ft is on the confidence exchanged between them; and the loving 
' liberty of advice and exhortation fromwthe one to the other/ 
The Greeks moreover were' all monogamists, nor. was’ concubi- 
nage a recognised institution among them. At any ratfeit is 
certain that it was never allowed within the precincts o£#e 
family. ' When Laertes purchased Euryolea, we are told thatfhe 
‘ never attempted to make her his concubine, anticipating there- 
‘ sentment of his wife/ (Vo). II, 498) War was doubtless in this re- 
spect wpman’s greatest enemy : she then became the prey of the 
strongest.— Briseis the widow of a prince, is thus compelled to share 
the. bed of Achilles: nor ig this matter made much better by.GJgd- 
atone, irho defines her position as that of 'bride,,. elect/ &t 
Wft must, separate , between ^danger jiid suffering whic.h^n- 
the weak ^violence, most of alMao* alter 

and wb^.bpugs to the time of Hemn^jn 
Wtieukr, „ ft is also wall worthy of remark that the deitjti^So, 
.a^.^ter, stands, first in'Homer’s estimation, ieagod^ws, 
^elvt^^Laetly, the respect with which Helen wast^tld^md 
of all mnpleaea&t topics in her presenee, has 
, noticed, thoijgh' it has, never been traoed^ltL-a 

more fcying and tender pencil than Gladstone's.^ Indee£$e 

* Odysiey, VI. 275-285. 
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takes a view of her character, not unlike that taken hy some of 
the enthusiasts of W atpr}Qp;-Piaoe, with respect to their Mien 
sisters in London.# She is di&wnas the prototype of our mo- 
dern Traviatas. .Plucked as brands from the burnings they are 
treated as though the.: fire through which they have passed 
has been beneficial. Their fall has developed „ -interesting 
traits, which .are wanting in the dull common place character 
of self-supporting virtue. Surely Gladstone has fallen into a some- 
what similar error when he winds up » very beautiful analysis 
of' ‘Helen's character, as conoeiyed by Homer, with the following 
sentence ‘In the whole circle of the classical literature, there is 
* nothjl&that approaches so nearly to what Christian theology 
‘ jssW&tfcfm a sense of sin,:as the humble demeanor*and the self- , 
< dettcmcing, self-stabbing language of theArgive Helen/ Vol.HI. 
We see t^hoa th# women in the earliest age of Greece, in 
^liition,— whether that of maid, wife, widow, or 
wjife eloped,^-eaJoyed an amount of consideration, respect and 
frsedom> the paral^Mo which is only to be found among Teutonic 
awi ; 4>htistisn nations^ An appeal to all history, and to our own § 
pfUgpt experience, is sufficient to point the contrast between 
suoka rc^id^M Jke sexe^as we have just described, and the 
degriulfttip under. flhich women have ever been depressed even 
among 0m oriental nations, furthest advanced as regards ot^er 
tests pf civilization. 

Me hope that we have both explained our meaning clearly, 
and made out onr case. Gladstone refers the origin of the Greeks 
dig^r to the East. It has been shown from thpir earliest 
that, ieven in their infancy, their- aim and practice, 
to., three most.characteristio points, were wide as the 
poles from those then and since obtaining in the East. Further, 
Gkdstone finds elements of revealed tradition, also derived from 
the East, in Greek mythology. We have given the train ef 
argument which leads us to disagree with him. Yet„we confess 
our^ great obligations to the work) and have, in fact, drawn* epfr 
principal argument^agmnst the conclusior^urgedinit from#e 
armourf supplied by it, * Indeed if our arrow 
fe&themfrem tbe ease’s wing it would ; te ? idk aim 



* Tie error oftte»e moQn-light MU»iottt,,h»7e been oonstftCtly eapowd in the 
Saturday Review, 
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perhaps been so generally noticed that the wittiest, severest 'and 
most vigorous article that has appeared for years, was devoted to 
its confutation in the ‘Edinburgh/ for July 1858. Froude has been 
justly called by no less an authority than Kingsley, f the greatest 
living master of English prose/ 41. He is also a master accom- 
plished in the sophistical art of instilling impressions far 
stronger than are warranted by facts, 'even as related by himself, 
of conveying; by implication and choice of. ambiguous language, 
more than he directly states. Few readers therefore will hot be 
glad that so strong an antidote has been provided for them/ * 
But neither history* nor review guide us to any conclusive 
settlement 'of the point at issue between them; the (fleeter 
of Henry VIII. The review is simply negative, and Froude 
in this respect stands upon vantage ground. He has a 
right to urge against those who refuse to accept hie eifti* 
mate of that monarch, the inconsistency of their own concept 
turns. He may plead that thongh it may be difficult to recon- 
cile his view with certain facts, yet that at anyrate it is not self-! 
i contradictory. A theory is not only morff philosophic, hut 
more likely to be true, which only presupposes that a few bets 
have bison misinterpreted or misstated* than on%by which tWo 
oritittfre ideas of the same person, mutually destructive of each 
oMfe; are held at one and the same time. And that the latter 
igjjFtrue description of the view commonly held concerning this 
king and his age cannot well be denied. In it are'incmdbd, 
first, 'the bluff king Hal— the John Bull of that period*— a 
conception perhaps derived from Holbein as much as from* 4 ** 
tory : then the student of belles lettres and friend of Wolse$| 
chivalrous rival of Francis I, the knight unequalled in the li 
the hero of the field of Cloth of Gold. Then there is the hard- 
working man of business. With these must be fused not only the 
Blue-beard of our infancy, but also the bloodthirsty tyrant, the 
of Cromwell, of the Countess of Salisbury and of Surrey; 
AgAin; room must be found, on the one. hand, for the high 
[kind patriotic energy, whioh (in Hallan/s Words) broke the 
* “"^rstition; and burst asunder the prison getes, end 
Refer m ation and Protestant liberty Of tfcc^kfc 
the otberhand, for a capricious end cfUel intofe®$r 
the re yd writer of an eloquent pamphlet itf ; d^wc 

! i # test, in which that supremacy was aaottoStr 

Al*l 

oppMliivSstatuteSjrSpMifttion of ICS**, 



• la the article on Sir Welter Raleigh. MieceHanie»,Tol. I. 
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and bloody vagrancy acts, on the one side, and in a content on the 
other side, so general, that no wide advantage was taken of the 
opportunities offered for a national insurrection by a great religious 
crisis, amongst a people who; if the common view be correct, were 
labouring under an intolerable tyranny*-^ tyranny, too, supported 
in entire absence of Us necessary prop and engine, a large standing 
ahny. It is dear that the monarch and men, of whom we hold 
vaguely such irreconcileable ideas, arenot reallyunderstood by us at 
all. Fronde’s solution is sweeping enough, consisting in an entire 
reversal of the popular conception of Henry. Looking on his-whole 
career, posterity has been led to think that the good that resul- 
ted from his reign was wholly independent of his will— the evil 
was vallhis own. A man of hot passions; and sudden, violent 
resentments, he allowed neither Pope, nor wife, nor friend, nor 
servant Ho stand in the way of their gratification. It has been 
stated above that this view appears to Us to be tantamount only 
tn^eowfeaiion of ignorance. Yet we would sooner so confess 
edr ignorance, than adopt the theory which Froude would subs- 
titute for it. A 'more complete metamorphosis cannot well bee 
im^feed. ^ HeMy is transformed into a cool, wise, farseeing 
priSt ef the reformation; through the storms and sunken rocks 
K#Sdp encountered it at its outset. Nothing but the force of his 
dWraeter, ruthlessly cutting away, root and branch, all.that 
h%W in anjnray impede, or precipitate its progress, could have 
tided England over tne crisis. A man of natural feeling would 
tivb been unequal to the task. The immolation, upon the? altar 
rfpuMfe duty, of five wives, of two prime ministers, of much of 
bipod of his realm, of Potestant friends whoaredartger- 
^>on$ because they outrun the national movement, of catholic 


friends whMre dangerous only because' they lag behind it; would 
have beer top heavy a demand upon dny man not speckllygifted. 
Accordingly the story of his life proves that Henry was provi- 
dentially blessed with a physical temperament cold toanahnost 
unexampled degree. Desire, lota, and friendship were mere names 

fn 'litm AAMiMahaVI - t - - fa Is x.i. . 
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to the haven where she would be : to carry the commonwealth 
safely through to the goal on which his eyes and the eyes of the 
nation, were set? as little deterred by the numerous victims with 
whom his path was, ' inevitably* strewn, as the* car of Jugger- 
nauts itself. The summary given by Froude of the character 
of his minister Cromwell is far more applicable to his conception 
of Cromwell's master; For it need hardly be observed that, if so 
trenchant a policy, as is therein described, could be carried,, on 
during eight most eventful years, witlvout the King’s dictation, 
the theory, which would look upon the king as the ruling spirit 
of the age, falls to pieces of itself. ■ ' * 

* ' He had taken upon himself a task beyond the ordinary 
‘ strength of man;and he supported his weakness by a determina- 
tion which imitated the unbending fixity of a law of nature. 
' He pursued an object,' the excellence of which,, as his mind saw 
( it, transcended all other considerations, the freedom of England 
' and the destruction of idolatry : and thos^ who from any motive, 
‘ noble or base, pious or impious, crossed his path, he crushed, 
#' and passed on over their bodies.* Vol III. p. 225, 

A- parallel passage to be more directly referred to Henry, ie to 
be found in the reflection on Fisher’s Execution. Yol U. p. 87*8. 

'Poor human nature presses blindly, forward with the burden 
' which is laid upon it, tossing aside the obstacles in its path adtii 
' a recklessness, which in calmer hours it would fedr to think, ofl’ 


And again Yol lY.pp. 116^17. 122. 

'Justice was the ruling principle of Henry’s conduct; but it 
' was justice without mercy.’ 'The traitor, thoughts crime 
' was consecrated by the most devoted sense of duty, wae die* 
'missed,' without a pang of compunction, to carry. his appeal 
' before another tribunal.’ ' The nation, grown familiar with 
'executions, ceased tu be disturbed at spectacles, which formed, 
' after all, but a small portion of their daily excitements and 


*]& is uot intended to offer more than ji few remarks, suggested 
by^thc perusal of a history pervaded with this paradox. > First, 
wepraaaked to exchange our old image of the hastycapneious 
m^blMetucut Tudor tyrant far an incarnation of a passionless 
foiiiny. Such a hero may suit the taste of Qarlyfa^nd 


features of warm flesh anibloofl.r-TheJfe?>8” 
of theaew-portaiit is? .hfcmjMraj-. oyer- 
cokiiSf' Apatt ; from our fewqnotetions, a yet snore confident 
appeal aight be made to the general impression leftnppn the apd 
by dwelling upon it. All that may tell in favour of hi? personal 
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character, is carefully brought before us. Yet signs of compunction 
orgrief for the necessary victims are few- indeed*- It was ‘a 
' special act of clemency’ whenMore wwdoomedto the block 
instead of the gibbet. More’s acceptance.- of this ! tender -mercy’ 
is characteristic. '.God bless alLmy, posterity -from- such par- 
' dons.’* No response wae . made to CrejaweR, when he sent* >' a 
‘.-more passionate appeal than is often road in those daysofhaugh- 
' ty «iduranee.’t Tne most affeetinglatter ever penned by woman 
is/that from Anne Boleyn to the king. J v Bhe- was the only ^ wo- 
man ^he ever loved.§ Yet he remarried the day after hfir exe- 
cutjon;. ^ipbei* bishop of Itochester, was -past £0/ -the Coun- 
te» otiaKsbur^not less advanced in years, 'when they were led 
tS | fc iw i # dd< -■ Our readers have the optlRMl fflfemngnjrae- 
mus jltetB such #t' these to, a mansathiswaghly engrossed-in a 

iK^jmr^,*'that,l»i^ to rafcwwtonplwhment, 

ig^ivwiims m jj^feteJdsosm-'^eKogsiiWhich, by a fortunate 
thin and ehfllj oid» a man in Urhom 
.end ^atofftil’Sentiment are oUrmited by immediate 
.-.^okingatthe question ,« prim andaettingthe* 
>Je fe- a joaqtggnt, most people will hold thaV«f the 


>n more gpneisteat with human 


east 

N i tirp Igji in the mode in which the events 

„ i afebaadled by Jroude. ' He does not observe the 
le, whicb-holds no less in reading the deeds .of-meu of 
than the opimoeseTeien of letters, He does notr ipter* 
||drtr« j>y.hid»d^^iuls to illustrate the coursertthten 
jasion % his conduct in any similarbeojuac- 
d?aot,weU-he a gpavet omission ip treutin^of 
divorces, executions, , and. changes of; ministry 

— ; lt.ii«*8ithiiu 

chain ip no strongerthas itaweakestpart. Qne link beitfghfoken, 
#« r«Buunder iseahielees. But aecumulative evidenoS -is net 

Sddy feorfbed ftfeMn. ■■-•••It Ag#eplfc tr < h».. at — *• * 

aW-ef saeh Mjfo Ame 
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when there is a mass of circumstantial evidence lying a gains t his 
client. He shows how each fact, taken singly, may carry a different 
construction from' that put upon it by the opposite side. But lie 
does his best to avoid and ignore the concurrent bearing of all 
the circumstances, taken together. It may be remarked that -in 
this point of view there is some policy shown in the choice of 
the moment at which the history commences, and in its publica- 
tion in separate folumes. It would have been difficult to defend 
the tactics, principles and benevolences of Wolscy's administra- 
tion, or to reconcile them with the idea of a paternal government. 
And the case of Anne Boleyn was laid down before .the reader, 
entirely isolated from its parallels. Once indeed, when , the cloud is 
gathering ovfcr tbc^nfth marriage, the historian 1 involuntarily 
‘ pauses/* But it is only fpr the enunciation of a sentiment. He 
calls attention to the ‘ symmetry ; t which had marked 1 Henry's 
domestic troubles. Catharine of Arragon, a foreign Catholic, and 
divorced, is balanced by Anne of Cleves, a foreign Protestant, also 
divorced. Anne Boleyn, an English Protestant and beheaded; is 
• balanced by Catharine Howard, an English Catholic, also beheaded. 
The degrees of misery are, as it were, shaded off, on either side, from 
the central Jane Seymour, who died a Queen on her bed, through 
the neutral tints of divorce, to the deep shadows of violent death. 
We do not admire the figure; and plead. guilty to having drSunu 
out the metaphor in order to show our dislike to it, But We 
think that it might, at any rate, have led its author to observe ' 
that there was a corresponding ‘symmetry' of revolutions*fcnd 
executions. The divorce of the Catholic Queen led to 
of Wolsey, the Catholic minister, and the deaths of More;T^lpr, 
and many others. The divorce of the Protestant Queen, lejr to 
the fall and execution of a yet greater than Wolsey; the Protes- 
taut minister, Cromwell, to the rise of Gardiner, and to the 
deaths of the protestant preachers, Barnes, Gerard, aud Jerome. 
The relatives of Anne Boleyn seem to have saved themselves" by 
a participation in her trial and sentence. But, in order to be 
awe of catching the right man, Henry executed no fewer than 
four. And Hume not unnaturally attributes the attainder of 
Norfolk, and the execution of the accomplished Surrey to the frail- 
ty of Catharine Howard. It may be thatthe periods at which it 
was requisite to ‘spur on flagging reformers/ by a persecution . 
of the Catholics, coincided with the periods at which Henry 
had a personal quarrel with the latter party. It may be that 
the 'periods at which it was requisite ‘ to hold back ardent 
' reformers/ by the strong bits of stake and scaffold, coincided with 


t 


J* IV. p. 180. 
VoL rv. p. 141, 
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the periods at which Henry had discarded his Protestant wives. 
But there are few, who, dwelling on the ‘ symmetry’ of his 
career, will not think that the relation between Henry’s private 
life on the one hand, and these religious and political persecutions 
on the other, more nearly resembled that of occasion and its use, 
if not of cause and effect, than that of mere coincidence. Froude 
indeed allows the existence of a single link between his public acts 
and domestic sorrows, and one only. It was the ardent desire 
of the nation that an heir to the throne should be born. To 
this Henry sacrificed his love for Catharine and his devotion to 
Rome. Andit is hinted, thoughrbardly expressed, thai 4ris dis- 
appointment at the miscarriage of Anne Bgfoyndn the case of a 
male^hH^.rcaused tie low beginnings of aaj ’estrangement in the 
brea^^p the patriotic monarch . Nor even after Edward’s birth , 
was * on£ fragile life sufficient for the satiti&etion of the people. 
‘ The,nip^rsal defend for a Duke of Yo^p«s the sole motive 
' that into re.eu$$ng a State, in which every 

B / exj>eriment wafl but ft; new misfortune.’ On one of these latter 
i H^onS' jijdeed , he dost no time { <about , it. ‘ Anne of Cleves 
' off, the King married without delay or circum- 
e, daughter of Lord Edmund Howard.’ 
.history is marred by one great deficiency, 
imagination, sentiment, love of research, and 
highest degree. But lie lacks, what great 
Ctrely lack, humour. Whenever the reader 
aijtho^ never with him. An illustration will 
tag better than pages of metaphysics. He 
hat the divorce of Anne of Cleves, was looked 
id proper act in Europe. In support of this 
>e ^Bowing accounts of the reception of the 
tidings by Francis I, and the Emperor Charles V. 'Sir Edward 
' Karne made the communication to Francis, 'prefacing his story 
' with the usual prelude of the succession, and the anxiety of the 
* country that the king should have more children. Even at that 
' point Francis started, expecting that something serious was to 
' follow. Sir Edward went on to say that the examination of the 
' king’s marraige was submitted to the clergy. " What” he said 
'"the matrimony made with the queen that now is?” then he 
' fetched a great sigh and spake no more till the conclusion, when 
' he answered " he could nor would take any other opinion of his 
* “ highness, but as his loving brother or friend should do. For the 
' “ particular matter his highness’ conscience was judge therein.” 1 
‘ The Emperor/ wrote the resident Fate, 'when I declared my 
' commission gave me good air— saving that suddenly as I touched 
' the pith of the matter, thereupon he steadfastly cast his eye 
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1 upon me a pretty while, and then interrupting mo demanded 
‘ what the causes were of the doubts concerning the marriage 
‘ with the daughter of Cleves. At the end, he contented himself 
( with expressing his confidence that as the king was wise, he 
‘ was sure he would do nothing which should not be to the 
' discharge of his conscience and the tranquillity of his realm. 1 
Vol. III. p. 513-145 J 

Surely the contrary inference is to be drawn from these min ute 
narrative*. It would appear that a trial of Henry by his peers 
would have resulted in a verdict not very dissimilar from that 
passed by -posterity ugon this point. Francis, exclaiming ‘ what 
the wife that now* island Charles looking his informant steadily 
in the face, both alluding with scarcely covert irony to Henry's 
connubial conscience, are not bad representatives of the ftfellngs 
roused at the presentiment by Froude's elaborate defence of 
his hero's married very slight modicum of humorous 

perception would a^phave sated him from such sentences as 
these. 

• ‘ It was not that he was loose and careless in act or word: But 
' there was a business-like habit of proceeding about him, which 
c penetrated through all his words and actions, and may Jjave bade 
‘ him as a husband, one of the most intolerable that ever vfoed 
f and fretted the soul of woman/ Yol. IV. p. 133. ' 

f It would have been well for Henry VIII. if he could havrf/ 
( lived in a world in which women could have been dispensed wiifil* 
‘ so ill, in all his relations with them, he succeeded. With metfhr, 

* could speak the right word, he couhTflo the* right thing ; 

‘ women, he seemed to be under a fatal necessity of mi$take/1y® 
I. p. 459. ■ •;$ •" ^ ■ ‘w; 

The best argument in the world could hardly Jsta^d against 
so fatally ridiculous a sentiment as the last. 

It is with much diffidence that we hazard a criticism on so> 
beaiiiful a style. Yet, perhaps, had the author been possessed 
of more humour, a larger proportion of simple English idjom 
would be found infused into what is now a perfect model of uni- 
form stateliness, and of earnestness sustained throughout at a 
noble pitch. 

Concerning Froude's general estimate of England under the 
Tudors, we would only remark, that though it must be con- 
ceded that the picture is fainted en couleur de rose , yet he 
compels our attention to a fact which his critics often seem to for- 
get. If the Government was unenlightened, the Subjects Were 
in a no less dark state, Men living in the days after Adam Smith 
are hardly able to conceive the days before that greatest of re- ' 
volutionists. In the Tudor times, feudal and traditionary privileges 
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still survived ; and the people could scarcely have been rendered 
miserable by the non-fulfilment of wants and hopes, which could 
hardly even have crossed their dreams. Many laws and customs, 
which now wear the aspect of intolerable limitations of Common 
liberty, or of proofs of a partial classUegislation, may then have 
appeared to be only in strict consonance with the natural order 
of things.. . . ' 

But enough has been written to indicate’ the grounds on which 
* rests our original assertion, that as in the gre# critical works of 
the day, spin , this popular history, though 'them iranuch to 
interest, tt^re is little to convince. The w$rld delight* in the 
book, declimngjnly what it was writt$l% But let us 

turn now from ra^eophyte in Hero-worshi^Rthe hierophant 
of S creed. amfamus niafyps alSlkk™ p; 

M has becotnr a mere commonplace to^Sek^that no living 
I iisdelit^%on the litera- 

,pavlyle. ‘ *'H$; po^sr of i&ginative and 
|™S®t^|y!ppatny, pebetrates and 

Jilim^fefe'^whether in history or '& ; -bi^rapSj^he always* 
mp4 adopt his o wn pregna^ihrase) * to be fashion- 

.the fieart out wards, not from the skm inwards. And 
^^^bjf their jjJh contained in the commonplace is, that ever since 
his works, It has been the habit of all historians 
^^^jftti^fs^.ihose'Wh^fwere then.past growing) at any rate 
k ^Mp||npt to «fh e waA*' It is diifcto his influence that the 
? * ri tith^&l mc^jMf portraiture is no longer admired, as 
,y of generations of men. Such bio- 

' thdse Vfetch^ould analyze Bacon’s career upon the 

vra* “ the wisest, brightest, meanest of 
manM^^-^IPR^pt&ns as those which would characterise 
the Puritan as'ihade up of two different men’— such pictures as 
would represent the Court of Friedrich Wilhelm as ' Hell, and 
himself the most execrable of fiends, a cross between MMoch 
and such criticisms m those which would ascribe ‘the 

merits of a biography to the weaknesses and follies of its author- 
such interpretations as those which would stigmatize an epoch as 
' marked by an abandonment of the attributes of humanity’— 
or areligion, however false, as ' mere quackery, priestcraft and 
4 dupery/ are now rated at - their real value. They may ac- 

cepted as rhetorical figures, but they do not, accouht ibr any 
tiling at all They are .mere pointed summaries of superficial 
contrasts. epigram may be, so to speak, a key to a panora- 
ma. It is but a slight contribution towards a tme picture. The style 


•Employed in, contrasting Shahpcare with Scott., Miscellanies Vol. IV 
p. 152. 
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may be said to have perished with its greatest master, Macaulay. 
And perhaps the change which has passed over the tone of our best 
history, criticism and biography, could not be illustrated better 
than by a comparison between that author’s sparkling article 
upon Boswell , and Johnson, and Carlyle’s essay upon the same 
men. And the change is solely owing, not to any direct attack, 
but to the silent example of Carlyle, combined with the growing 
admiration which h&l&purs in this direction have, of late years, 
‘ ‘ / -For, 

When a painter poring -on a face * . 

Divindy / through all hindrance, finds the man - 

^ ape and colour of a mind and life, 

|rjH8 children, ever at its best 

Even so ixA^&di.deeds: '$geak in the silence/ and 
haunt the reader who has taker* m tetfuble 

. ; c , 'Mb r * 


to master Cjuiyl&e 
Buttlm^' 
world botn'oi 
in any except vi 
that account. 


of them. 

aspect of Carlyle’s influxes upohihe 
d readers, which it is difeultto cojtvfy 
guage, but which is nfif tS$ IdSfc. r«jlon 

has been termed 'the mystery 

Universe/ impresses his' mind with a wonder, aw8$ad J$7 e , r 
. to which it is difficult to find a parcel, ev&i ampg ^b^Jreatest 
poets.. In simpler, thotigh far leis comp^hensive 
'the mystery of the .Universe' M ,$0 rcJatfon of 
cumstance. , To many, Carlyle has^toeeldf^^ i m |^r^ff® c, hie 
portion of his own deep feeling n^Rthii^upjeot; • e 

strongly does he impress an unshakea b el^ ip the reauw| fe|je, 
and dignity of human character agd 
other words, on man's triumph over circuinsfance, a denial of 
his slavery to fate. Upon this subject, Buckle and Carlyle take 
their stand at opposite extremes. Buckle regards man as the 
mere Creature of external influences, as clay plastic to the hands 
of time end nature. Carlyle, holds up the spirit of man a* 
cast in g the world in what mould it wills. The former represents 
man, as at best one of many instruments blindly Contributing to* 
wards results ; concordant indeed with the general laws of social 
oq^r and progress, but of which he is the while himself uncon- 
scious^ The Fatter loves to show, how great men have determined 
the course of a nation's history. Carlyle writes in the Volumes 
iro ns, and in all places : * ' Every original man is worthy of 


• For->wtance in the Lectures, page 1, and pauim ' For, ultakett, univer. 
sal history, the hiitory of what man has accomplished In this world, is at bottom 
the history of the great men who have worked there.* 
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* notice— nay, inthe long run, who and what else is? 1 Himself 
deficient in the faculty of generalization, (and in this deficiency 
lies his main weakness in history,) he not only finds no interest 
in the development of large principles and wide tendencies, in 
the record of abstract society, or in the onward march of civili- 
zation, but, in passages too numerous to quote, even reviles such 
imagined discoveries as mere ‘ delusions, froth and windbags/ 

™ " " " * ^tnoindi- 

is ulti- 
of human 
ie ordain- 
to draw 
to attempt to 
wo. Yet the 
ization, may 
cold logical 
bind down 
and the 


rjtari 


i'i»i 


Whereas to Buckle it is a matter of 
vidual aberration, no single career, however, 
mately of mprerwdefFect in disturbing ^ 
progress^ thl in a sSootinr iL ““ “ ^ 

ed revolution of the pi 
out the contrast i m 
ile, or to^akrup 

ries pf ma# reader; 

I reverted with no sligift Mttfde, from; 
ehain and practica^atalism, nrln vV ” 1 1 * 
our views of the Universe, to thejeep^pqetic 
rioiHng '.thought and ' jihich < ,tiie^Lectiires on 

j guJ Hero- worship were animated! - * 

J ^outer is every where present in the history of 
'J'evertheless we cannot but regret that it 
tnJihe fast pl&;we lament so large an out- 
ower uj&j* tw ntjects to which the two 
Wished areiw^inly devoted. It is said that 
fihe work ih Grerinany is unexampled. But most 
be affected by the chapters which describe 
Tqf the fine of Bradenburg, with a sense of 
r that which may have come, over them in a 
' ay-at Versailles. Occasionally they were 
Fin some portrait, the evidence of a mas- 
ter's hand. But, altogether, in the whole range of the self 
inflicted misery involved in regular sight seeing, hardly any pen- 
ance has been found more, tedious and exhausting. In the 
same way, while heartily acknowledging the skill with which 
some of the likenesses have been struck oft, we do not care 
enough about the house of the Hohenzollerns to find interest 
in a long gallery* of its members* Some of the sketches- too 
are marred by an extreme latitudinarianism of sentiment. Qne 
of the bestf is that of the first Friedrich Wilhelm, the gtfeat 
Kfirfarst. It is' a most spirited likeness and strikelthe imagina- 
tion with.no common strength. He is to ordinary apprehension 
guilty of a base desertion of his allies at a critical conjuncture. 

* It occupies more than 800 page, of the flnt volume, 
t Book III. Chap. 18. 



the .various jbdejhl 
weaj&esB/^ 1 ^ 
histSfioelf 
arrested bysorhe? 
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But a man of such energy is only to be charged with ‘ advancing 
< in circuits— spirally— face now to West now to East, but with 
1 his own reasonable aim sun-dear to Jjim all the while/* Truly, in 
these latter dispensations, Force is gradually supplanting Charity 
in her office of covering sins.* We may sympathise fully with 
the tenets of a * muscular Christianity / but it is rather more 
difficult to find comfort in a gospel of muscle only. 

Graver be taken to the delineation of the . 

main figure "p^ll^Lvolnmes, Friedrich Wilhelm; the, father of 
Frederick been hinted above, that |he doctrine 

of Hero wolfel™ Hi as ft sound outpost agaipst 

the inroads of is most deplorable, that 

its strongest discredit upon the tWitn 

contained in it, by . of their . heroes. W% 1 ‘. 

Friedrich Willielff^&llowHeifry 'Ecce iterum Grispinqs 1 
is the naturayrvnf : all, sag^^Mst esoteric disciples of the 
School. *' , 

It is indftM'w be that Carlyle has converted 

4he lay figure, 'to which /Macaulay aifked the Jabel quoted ^boy^ 
into a breathing human being, of intense bit inariicqjftte 1 
affections; but also one of rigid views and most n^cpv ajiijj^!! 
(hies— one to whom every whm^efas |gw, and whose rj||ims wdi, 
either born of a natural oajSroe, wanc^d: by long habit of 
absolute power, or insidiously instill^ by enftmip; thinly masked 
as boon companions. Why shoffi^e set such a man upon a 
pedestal at all? It is true, and Carlyle^mak^the most of the 
fact, that he was a faithful husband in dayfWheh'Such royal; 
fidelity was rare, in the days of the first Georges, Czar ^ejejr, 
and Augustus * the physically strong/ But he^ did^a ,man 
more thoroughly 

Compound for sins he was inclined to, 

* By damning those he had no mind to. 

It is true that he was thrifty. And thrift may be, as one of 
our old friends Sauerteig or Smelfungus is made to maintain, t 
* at the bottom of all Empires/ But is it thrift or a low and 
mean avarice when royalty starves its family,!)! and when it. 
entertains its guests at a cost of 900 /. but directs that it be given 
out that it has been done at a cost of 5,000 /.§ And is much 
S^ned. by/the whitewash, in the literal sense, thrown over this 
transaction. ! Alas 1 yes, a kind of lie or fib— white fib or even 

# Vol. I. p-349. 
t Vol. I. 422. 
t Vol. II. 809. 

§ Vol. I, 459. 
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• gray — the pinch of thrift compelling.’* * * § This may be a hu- 
morous appreciation of the king’s motives, but in what sense 
is it a justification? a 

Again It may be true that he had the interests of his country 
at heart. But it must be remarked, that neither the avaricious 
accumulation of treasure, nor the tyrannyt shown in the erec- 
tion of Berlin and the Stettin fortifications nor the importation 
of tall soldiers, impress us with the idea of any nobility of 
sentiment . in this direction. ’His intentions were, without 
doubt, acting, to; his lights, good; btf6.$ri8 lfghtswere of 
the dimmest d®or§tiea > ,not^|eh as emanate! from the stuff 
that'/heroes ;j8$^*ppiog '**4 .pnefctes may be 


uescnoeu as Wliap^; a.-stansa — J the creation of a 
Wr Mh -ft mApf fjf&m;- of usortf wrung from unwilling 
mteetm, as tw^ andihilStibff of wreck' and rubbish’— § avarice 


mDUkOtlVi UiW ttUUIUUtfVtVI* VI Wicvsa wuu j — 

as tlmft |--butwi6 obliquity Od phrasb can ieaKsMuch courses 
of ae}io^ren"for dfinom^ with the dignj^|$ruc patriot- 

, with 'varidfwpi iWhtioft, which are almost 

mjjrittWi that^ wfa ‘ of. intelleeV'eto^ but true and deep, 
*|pxhquakes anJfcpoi&tic fires lying under it/ 
tpJbiiAAto/ though terrible when too 
* nj^ can only reply, that, as . re- 

gard&itift heart,!!^ ns teem with evidence of the 

orsonlSLor brutality. Dtft the trapes of amiability are feint 
*hd t f he hftd ftfotains of tears withal hidden m 

c ^jrocky hkrtdP him, not inspected by every one/|| And such 
cbn^fo: tW surfe^ when he hears of the decease of George ; 
whSa hrmeptS his son at Ciistrin, for fhe first time after he had 
sentenced him t4l&h ; and, specially, on his own truly pathetic, 


|. T iVnT'»M* f-J* Ji r .T-1 


I a M > n » 10 i»il] -4 


ly alienated the affections of his children, but it Would have 
been strange if they had not forgiven him then. Of his intel- 
lect we have already cohyeyed our opinion. It may be added, 
that for many years of his fafe, partly, from a constitutional ten- 
dency to hypochondria^ partly, it must be suspected, From his habits 
of constant fuddling, he was a slave^and prey to violent fencies. 
During this period, he was but a* a pipe on which men like 
Seckendorf and Grumkow cduM play wnat. stop they pleaded ; or 
in Carlyle's own language, he waft the main figure in a^‘en- 


* VoL 1. 459. 

t Vol, II. 856-58. 

J Vol I. 461. 

§ Vol. II. 858. 

|| Vol. II. 14. 
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f chanted dance, ofU well-intentioned Royal Bear with poetic tem- 
1 perament, piped to by two black artists/* We do not deny 
that the spectacle is a pitiable one, 0/ that it is presented before 
us with true tragic power. We complain that a man, in truth 
so weak, should be held up us, admirable for vigour <of purpose. 
There is no more fatal confusion than that, by which the spurious 
power gained- in going with the torrent, is identified with the 
genuine strength displayed in stemming it.f > 

Above all* we are at issue with Carlyle as regards the effect, 
which.an ' apprenticeship' under such a father, exercised upon 
the character of the sortV He looks upon -it as a model of 
Spartan training, producing Spartan virtues, and as the toy 
to Frederick^ future greatness. We, should conclude' ‘firom 
the evidence he lays before us, that the Crown Prince was natural- 1 
ly. warm-hearted and open both in friendship and antipathy ^ 
but that the cruel and bigoted discipline to yrhich he. was 
subjected, drove mm, first, into rebellion and unconcealed licen- 
tiousness, and fihally, when he * had been taught by his nartpw 
•escape from death the futility of resistance into a profound 
hypocrisy, and a chilling disregard to the foeflngs of others. Ho 
became hard and callous. At the instance of $is sister Wiltol- 
mina, he was released from exile and confinement at Custrin, 
on the . occasion of her wedding. / WiU|elmina« was’ warmly 
attached to* him. She ia the witt^ r though sometimes flippant 
chronicler of their lives, and had been a sharer in all their early 
torments* Yet he responds to her eager welcome with a cold- 
ness which, under all the circumstances, can only be* charac- 
terised as heartless indifference.^ He became % hypocrite. 
This is hardly denied : but hypocrisy in a hero is rebaptized 
as f Loyalty to fact;' § or, in* another place, as* the art .of 

* wearing among his fellow-creatures a polite cloak of darkness. 
( Qxadumly he became master of .it as few men are^-a man 
r impreguable to the intrusion of human curiosity, able to look 

* cheerily into the eyes of men and talk in a social tvay, face.to 

* face, v and yet continue intrinsically invisible to them. ' Nor 
’can we detect any f scorn pf mendacity '|| in the manner* m 

which he exercised the, faculty sodcvpfQpsd. On the contrary, jin 
the telatiotoof the two, after these lessons had been lea rnt, fee 

■ • r ; 
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'histrionic talents’ of the son contrasted with the volcanic 
temperament of the father almost avail to transfer our sympa- 
thies from the victim to the tyrant, Apart from these natural 
fruits, the ‘ apprenticeship ’ does not appear to have yielded any- 
thing beyond an accurate knowledge of the arts of farming 
and drilling. 

Yet 'depend upon it brother Toby, said Mr. Shandy, learned 
'men do not write dialogues upon long noses for nothing.’ 
Aud though some of the views advanced in the works we have 
been considering, may appear, when laid before us naked and 
in legitimate light, to be of hardly more value than some new 
theory upon nasal protuberance, yet it would be a proof of 
rash, ingratitude to our learned men to conclude thence that 
the works themselves are equally valueless. ^ We have failed 
indeed in conveying our opinion, if it is not plain from all that 
has been written, that admiration is the preponderating feel- 
ing with which we regard our authors. Nay, we would go 
further, and affirm, that no small portion of the power they 
exercise over us, resides in the bent and bias which we have • 
endeavoured to point out. Men may qualify, modify, deduct 
«hd balance till all spirit evaporates from their writings. Strong 
one sided-statement is ever the most eloquent. To the. majority 
of the world,, the speech of the barrister is more stirring than 
the summary of *the judge. Nor do thoughtful readers run any 
risk from yielding for the time to such immediate impressions. 
Apart from natural combativeness, Audi alteram partem is a 
motto ever present to most educated men. And the position of a 
juryman, dicttted to from above by an incarnation of impartial 
justice and superior knowledge, is not only less dignified and 
agreeable, but also less likely tfrdo benefit to the intellect, than 
that of a man seeking to decide for himself between the conflict- 
ing arguments of able advocates. Among our many disadvantages, 
we^hould not forget that in India, exiles as we are, we have one 
point in our favour, whiOh may go far to countervail them. It 
not infrequently happens that materials out of which we may 
form opinion, are laid before us at once and together, which were * 
Iaid^before the reading public at home mcemvely, ..The tide 
of fashion isT strong and proverbially fickle. Beactions are often 
aruajjust as thelHg-ml opinions from which they are (he re* 
bound* Yet few tike the trouble to look T»pk merely for the 
sake of modifying their opinion. And, therefore^ it may well be 
true/ that’ when two spirited representations taken from opposite 
points of view follow the one aftei the o^her, they only availto 
sway the public mind to and fro; when simultaneously exhi- 
bited, they assist directly towards a calm estimate. 
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Art. IV.— 1. Christianity contrasted with Hindu Philosophy. An 
Assay, in Five Books, Sanskrit and English : with practical 
suggestions tendered to the Missionary amongst the Hindus . 
By James R. Ballantyne, L.L.D., Professor of Moral Pliilo- 
. sophy, and Principal of the Government College at Benares. 
London; James Madden, 1859. 

2. The Religious Aspects of Hindu Philosophy, stated and .dis- 
cussed. A Prize Essay . By Rev. Joseph Mullens, Missionary 
of the London Missionary Society, Author of ‘ Missions in 
South India/ and ‘ Results of Missionary labours in India/ 
London ; Smith, Elder & Co., I860. 

T HESE are two important volumes, upon a very important, 
hut a very dry, subject. The benevolent Gentleman who 
suggested the idea worked out in those Essays, was a public bene- 
factor to the people of India, and, what is of far greater impor- 
tauce, he was a lover of the Truth, in its highest, sublimest, and 
9 most divine form. 

It is a disputed point, whether the discovery of a great prin- 
ciple — a fundamental Truth, or that of a new method discover- 
ing the Truth, is the most important in itself and in its results. 
Newton did the first ; Bacon the last. Both the Princlpia and 
the Novum Organum are immortal, and are already acknow- 
ledged to be the property, not of a few nations, but of the race 
of man. But the investigations which they contain extend no 
further than the relation of man to the different objects of the 
external world, of which he forms a part. The laws and limits 
of the relation between spirit and matter, appear insignificant 
and unimportant, when contrasted with the relations of spirit 
with spirit, and especially of finite spirits with the Infinite 
Spirit. The greatest Teacher who ever dressed human thoughts 
in human words, has asserted that knowledge of the Truth is 
the means of man’s emancipation: — ‘Ye shall know the Truth, 
'and the Truth shall make you free. ’ This is not a knowledge 
acquired. t>y the cumulative processes of the Organon'; by the 
dempnstratipnsdf the Principja; by the dialectics and guesses of 
the disciple of Pure Reason ; or by the rules of verbal processes 
laid down by Mill and Whateley. ft is a knowledge wliich is 
fait as well as comprehended ; which has as much to do with con- 
science as with reason ; which embraces within its influence both 
the^htcllect and the Emotions ; and which bears, as much upon 
the springs of, actions, as upon the ’regulation of cognitions and 
of judgments. 
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The Essays mentioned above* treat of Ontology and Gnosiolo- 
gy, or the sciences of being and of knowing. Sciences which 
are, at once, boundless and limitless. They embrace— if the 
word embrace can be employed in such a connection — every ob- 
ject, law, and relation, whether comprehensible or incomprehen- 
sible. They treat alike of conditioned and unconditioned 
existences, and of all their relations. They refer to the questions, * 
What does exist? How it came to existence? Under what con- 
ditions, relations, or laws ; and for what object, it does exist ? 

This limitless Ontology is handled in these two volumes. 
The task which the writers have undertaken is to follow the 


Hindu sages through all their cumulative collections of thoughts 
and speculations, to trace out and analyze the wisdom and the 
folly, which the most restless and active souls, inhabiting the 
vast plains between the Himalaya and the sea, were able to dis- 
play in explanation and' defence of Hindu principles, during 
twenty or thirty centuries. The writers profess to analyze all 
those thoughts ; to present them faithfully in an English dress ; 
toeontrast them with the Ontological system of the Bible; to* 
point out and refute their errors ; to shew cause why the Hindus 
should abandon them, and embrace the more useful, rational, and 


truthful tenets of the Bible ; and to do all this, in the style and 
manner best adapted to Hindu comprehension and mode of 
thinking. 

This is a task for giants. To write a book on the Cosmos is but 
child's play, tojbhis. The laws and objects of nature will yield 
up their mysteries and secrets with much greater facility than* 
Hindu speculations. The former have regular laws though oftejjv 
secretvand intricate, the latter have none. The gauge of the 
Inductive Science is utterly inapplicable to the chaos of * the 
* three systems of philosophy' handled in these Essays. / 

One of the * systems has -no God; another has no world; a 
third has a . God and an atomic world co-existing, and running 
on eternally parallel to one another. One of them has an ima- 


ginary world of Illusions, created by Ignorance*; another a sub- 
stantial world, constructed from nine eternal atoms, by the chief 
of souls;, a third has a real world starting up from an eternal un- 
intelligent principle— or rather *£ state of equipoise of three 
4 fhalfties,Wor thesake ofJiberaiing a certain indefinite, eternal, 
innmerable f purukha^ Jfrojpa bondeiireated either by himsdfqr by 
accident* One of them makes num to.Cdn^it of^ pomt o^Mdst- 
injf between an*eternab‘purusha - and a conorefe form of nine 
eternal, atoms f another makps out that he Vast constructecfby 
an unintelligent principle in successive portions— first intellect, 
then self-consciousness, then five 'subtle elements, followed by 
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five gross ones, and so forth ; the third persuades man to believe, 
that if he thinks himself to be a man, he is ignorant ; and if he 
is not ignorant, he knows that he is not a man, but Brahma. 

The progressive developments of the human mind, as recorded 
in history, have not taken place in a continuous and unbroken 
chain, but in cycles. The stars presented by history, like those 
seen in the firmament, stand out in groups. Between Pytha- 
goras and Zeno, there was a luminous group ; a less bright one 
between . Cicero and Proclus; a misty galaxy between Anselm 
and Occam; and a modern constellation, of great, but dubious, 
brilliancy, between Locke and Hegel. lUpon opening these 
Essays, we felt a curiosity to examine the historical position^ 
and th$ epochs and order of the Hindu cycles of thinkers and 
of thought. We were disappointed. What was the historical 
position of Kapila and Pdtdnjali ; of Gantama and Kanada of 
Baddrdyan and Jaimani? No materials have been furnished 
to enable one to form eveiua guess.. , 

This omission prompts us to a confession, which will certainly 
^cem ungenerous to critics who are prepared * to .profess dog- 
‘ gedly the Hindu belief in their (i. e. the Vedas') existence from 
r all eternity/ until some certain chronological data can be 
found of their age. This is* our confession. Let %e critics 
disprove it, and we are ready to change sides, We doubt the 
antiquity and Hindu origin of many of the thoughts examined 
in these Essays. We think it a proveable point, that village 
Pandits compose fragments called Tantras , up to this dqy, for 
which they borrow thoughts from all sources within their reach, 
dress them up in Puranic Sanscrit, mix them with their own 
mythology, and transfer their nameless, dateless . manuscripts to 
a class of copyists more 'ignorant and superstitious than them- 
selves, and pass them among their ignorant diciples as ^Puranas. 
Even the more enlighfcenedBrahma-Samaj men borrow thoughts— 
occasionally Biblical thoughts— and dress them up in the Vernacu- 
lars, without acknowledgement: Whole series of notions and 
thoughts which are un-Hindu, might be selected from the writings 
of Sankara Aeharya,Bhaskara, Annam Bhatta,Vishwa Nftth Bhat- 
ta, Sankara Misra, Saddnanda, Ram Krishna Tirtha, and almost all 
the Sanscrit Commentators? Many of these thoughts, we hold, 
must iava beeu^borcoweifrom visitors, travellers, and residents 
from> other nation^ without acknowledgement, and made to pass 
in^anscrit asiHifltlu productions. \ Vlaq’s Astronomical TaWes, 
in a Chinesa dress, became a boiiSfide Chinese production, though 
each figure, right or wrong, continued the same. The origin ot 
the Tirvelore Tables is not dear. * We shall be very ready to lay 
aside this doubt regarding a Hindu habit of borrowing thoughts, 
if the contrary can be proved. 
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Philosophy is frequently converted into a war of words for 
want of clear definitions. ‘There is a difficulty about the termi- 
nology of the Hindu systems. That difficulty has not been 
satisfactorily removed in these Essays. 

Here is a list of Sanscrit terms which we think ought to have 
been clearly and fully defined at the outset ; and the exact 
significations attached to them, in situ r in the Hindu systems, 
clearly and prominently brought out, and laid before Eng- 
lish readers in a manner easily intelligible, from the English 
stand-point. Atm, Purusha, Brahma , Manas , Buddki , Ahang - 
kara, Triguna , Prakriti, Vastu, Gy ana, Agydna, JDravya , Chitta, 
Guna, and several others. Of Dr. Ballantyne's philological 
ability to do justice to this subject, no one entertains a doufrt. But 
we fear the learned author has adapted a wrong point of view 
throughout his investigation — a contentious point of view— which 
forbids his readers putting much confidence in his guidance. The 
defects of missionaries ; the doubtful conclusions of Sir W. 
Hamilton ; the disputes between Realists and Nominalists ,* and 
Dr* Ballantyne's individual opinions regarding Bishop Berkeley's^ 
Idealism ; all this ought to have nothing whatever to do with the 
terminology, philosophy, and errors of Hindu sages, when 'ex- 
amined from a Biblical point of View. The fragments which 
have been put together to constitute this Essay must be 
recast and re-constituted, if the book is to live. We write 
these remarks with sincere regret, as we hold. Dr. Ballanfjpne 
in high esteem and respect, as a Sanscrit scholar, and 
philologist of the first order, and wish much we could give 
him a similar position as a trust-worthy defender of/ Divine 
Revelation, a sound Biblical Theologian, and a Christian 
philosopher. We would willingly give him a niche along with 
the truH-seeking Dr. M'Cosh and Dr. Mansel, Sir W. Hamil- 
ton and Immanuel Kant, if his productions permitted us. It 
should be admitted, however, that Dr. Batlantyne has done more 
iWards fixing Sanscrit terminology, than any Sanscrit scholar with 
whos# writings we are acquainted. His translations from the San- 
scrit are the most dryly literal that we have yet seen. Bht, all his 
Sanscrit compositions evince scholarship of the highest order. 
Even in this Essay, the reader has not much to complain of, in 
tesplct of faithful terminology j because all the carding. Sanscrit 
term! are appended, either parenthetically, or in foot notes, , along 
"With their renderings! : The same <^nhot b^ Baid^ith.ro&r^ce 
to exact definitions of those terms, in their genuine Hindu 
acceptations; A few examples might serve to explain this poipt. 

An English reader Wishes to Know the exact Hitydn. sense 
of the terms, ' Manas/ ‘ Prakriti/ 'Triguna/ rendered into 
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European terminology. He will naturally turn to consult 
the writings of such a scholar as Dr. Ballantyne. He is anxious 
to know whether these terms represent any realities and ac- 
knowledged facts in the economy of nature; or are names 
attached to imaginary fictions. He wishes to know the exact 
positions and functions which they hold in the universe — if they 
exist. He turns to* the learned author’s Essay, and finds 
that 

' Manas’ is 'a substance/ an ' entity/ an /organ/ a ' faculty/ 
an 'instrument/ an 'atomic inlet/ an 'atom/ Its existence 
is known by ' the not arising of cognitions in the soul simul- 
'taneously/ This term Dr. Ballantyne usually renders by the 
' word mind. ‘ Mind’ is also occasionally the rendering , of 
' Chitta/ of ' Mahat’ &c. * 

' Prakrit/ is 'Nature/ 'energy/ 'primal energy/ the 'radical 
'energy/ an ' aggregate of the three qualities/ and an ' equipoise 
' of the three qualities/ * 

'Triguna’ signifies 'the three qualities/ the 'three fetters/ 
•The*technical sense of ' guna 1 shall be considered hereafter. 

These are the definitions and renderings of .the three terms, 
as far as we can remember, in Dr. Ballantyne’s Essay. Could an 
intelligent reader, unacquainted with Hindu philosophy, and only, 
acquainted with the philosophy of Being as held in Europe, find 
out in his own constitution and in that of the Universe, the objects 
or functions, to which the terms refer, from these, definitions? We 
will leave it to the reader to answer ; and certainly will not in- 
sult him by telling him, that he should test the correctness of 
his philosophy, by its conformity to Hindu analysis. 

Since Mr. Mullens professedly compiled his materials, from 
different translations, a confused and uncertain terminology 
might be deemed excusable in his compilation ; seeinJfcthat he 
only professes to* follow his translated authorities. But since 
his Essay is offered as a guide to English readers, there are 
certain points which appear to us of sufficient importance to de- 
mand a few observations. Retaining the three terms already 
given, Mr. Mullens makes— 

' to signify, 1 the organ in which takes place the 

' pereeptijB of pleasure, pain, and the like. It is in the* form of 
' an atom; and eternal/ (p. 166.) It is the ' sphere of living and 
' present consciousness/ (pp. 85. 171) ' The mind, equivalent in 
' modern philosophy, to the sphere pf consciousness, or internal 
‘ perception, is the instrument which apprehends pain, plpp- 
* sure, and the internal sensations/ (pp. 85. 204.) It is mter- 
' nal consciousness/ (p, 336.) It is 'that portion of the mind, 

‘ which is the sphere of *all our conscioAs acts/ (p, 170.) ‘The 
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‘ mind is only the instrument by which the soul perceives its in- 
ternal work, and is aware of its own activity/ (380.) ‘ I have 
‘ shewn you that i think the theory which separates “mind” from 
‘ soul, incorrect ; and that the soul exhibits a unity of constitu- 
‘ tion so complete, that if any part or faculty is taken away, it 
‘ ceases to be soul any longer. What is soul, for example without 
* perception, without reason, without memory, without conscious- 
‘ ness?’ (p. 387.) ■ ■ 

‘ Prakriti , is ‘that which precedes a thing made/ (p. 200.) 
it is ‘substance/ (p. 187 J ‘a compound of three other subs- 
‘ tances in equipoise / fp. 398.) a ‘ primal agency , — an 4 extremely 
4 refined essence, —an indefinable something/ (p. 54.) it is ‘the 
‘ plastic origin of all things/ (p. 52.) 4 the universal material 
‘ cause / (p. 52.) ‘ not ordiffiry matter, eternal matter/ (p. 52.) 
It is ‘matter/ and ‘ Mul-Prakriti ’ is ‘ root-matter/ (pp. 49, 200.) 
and' yet ‘ Hindu philosophy possesses no term exactly equivalent 
‘ to the English word “matter,” and Comprising the class -of 
‘ objects which that word expresses/ (p. 88.) 

The ‘Triguna’ are ‘three qualities/ (p. 142.) ‘These quafitieso 
‘ belong to the very essence of nature. ‘ Prakriti ’ the root-matter 
‘.of the Uni veree, denotes the substance from which they came 
‘ forth, (p. 143) ‘They are goodness, passion, and darkness, the 
‘ affections of intellect/ ‘ Nat ure is the state ’of equipoise of good- 
‘ ness, passion, and darkness/ 4 These are not qualities, (in the 
‘ordinary sense) ♦bjit are the actual material engaged in thfe 
‘ service of soul/ ‘There is a triad of these qualities, and neither 
‘ less nor more/ (p. 397) They are ‘ three material or natural subs- 
‘ tances/ (p. 398). 

Mr. Mullens cannot be held responsible for the confusion, 
apparen^or real, in these explanations. Much of that confusion 
is owinjp the Hindu sages who wrote the books; and some 
to the translators. But there' are a few points* which should be 
noticed in Mr. Mullens' explanations. 

U * Prakriti/ and are the # ‘ Triguna 9 as stated arid explain- 
ed in tbe Hindu systems, objects or functions in the economy 
of creation ? Or are they pure fictions, devised by the sages, as 
expedients either to cloak ignorance, or to serve ag mrp^e Jq 
controversy? Mr., Mullens very properly, we think, ^refuses his 
sanction to the notion called ‘ Manas/ or iqind, though we wisW he 
had; gone : further, and exposed thoroughly the false process and 
wrong analysis connected with the fiction. We certainly 
cannot say that we understand his meaning when.be asserts that 
‘ Manas * is equivalent to the ‘ sphere of consciousness in' modern 
‘philosophy / and that.it is the ‘instrument frhich apprehends 
‘ pleasure &c . 9 Has the ‘ Manas 9 of Hindu philosopny, any 
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‘equivalent’ in modern philosophy, or in creation as it is? Why 
Mr. Mullens should assert that it lias, and again (p. 387) deny 
the existence of ‘ Manas ,* and treat it as an imaginary fabrication 
we cannot well make out. Nor do we fully understand what is 
meant by saying that a ‘sphere,’ or oven an ‘instrument’ 
apprehends anything. 

If ‘Manas/ ‘Prakriti,’ and the ‘Triguna,’ are accepted as 
real objects or functions in an analysis of the economy of Nature • 
.why reject the ‘Sukma Sarir/ the ‘tbumb-like soul,’* the 
‘ethereal cavity- of the heart, ’t the '727,200,000 arteries, ’t 
and the whole anatomic theory ? Is the theory of the Hindu sys- 
tems regarding spirit (Atma) ; God (Brahma) ; Intellect (Bud- 
dhi) ; self-consciousness (Ahangkdra), and the like, consonant 
with the true notions of those objects and functions? 

If Hindu notions of God, man, and the world, together with 
their attributes, laws and relations, be fundamentally correct, 
and only erroneous in minor details ; then why write these 
formidable Essays? If Hindu sages are radically defective in 
ftheir analysis of the world as it is, and of man as he is— if they 
are erroneous m their definitions of spirit and of matter; of 
God and of man; of nature in its source, its attributes, and its 
laws, why accept their ‘Brahma* as our God; their ‘Atma* as 
our soul or spirit; their ‘Prakriti* as our Nature, and their 
‘ Manas * as our mind ? The Biblical— the rational— analysis and 
definitions of these objects, on European principles of investiga- 
tion, differ essentially from the definition found in Hindu writ- 
ings. Their ‘ Brahma,* has but few attributes or marks in com- 
mon with Jehovah, the God of the Bible; or even with the In- 
telligent First Cause of cultivated natural reason. The existence 
of a First Cause, demonstrated from creation as it stands in its 
relation to the mind and reason of man, may bo either regarded 
simply as the subtratum of being— as an unintelligent, insensate 
Thing ; or, as a source of order as well as of being— as the sum- 
ma intelligent™* Now the ‘Brahma* of the Hindus is neither, 
and yet he is said to be both. He is not the Rts entium, for as 
f Brahma* not as ‘Prakriti* he is declared to be inactive and 
does nothing. Nor is he the source of order, fo^ though he is 
declared to be knowledge ( judna), yet it is declared that his 
knowledge is incommunicable and unmanifested by any action 
of his own, Activity is utterly denied to him, He is simply 

* See Katha Upanishad ii. § 4, 12. Swet : Up. iii 13 &c, 
t Katha Up. ii. 12. 20. IV, 6. V. 3. Ac,* 
t Praana up. iii, 6, Ac. 

Mabcji, 1861 . 
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Juana Vastu/ an immoveable, inactive, quality-less, knowledge* 
thing — if such a compound may be excusable, lie is, as described 
by the Hindus, &kind of being, who has nothing whatever to 
do with his own, or with any other, existence— a little more 
unintelligible than the Das, Seyn of the Germans ; because Das 
fFesen, Das IFerden, Das Absolute and the like, are denied to 
‘ Brahma 1 . 

Again the man of the Hindu Shastra, is a very different 
being from the man actually found in creation. The Hindu 
analysis of man, as made up of the distinct substances called 
soul, mind, intellect, &c., and of two bodies, innumerable arteries, 
&c., agrees not with what any man is conscious of, or cognizes 
regarding himself. 

What European philosopher can recognize his idea of Nature, 
in the Hindu descriptions of ‘ Prakriti ?’ Kant defines Nature to be 
‘ the totality of phenomena connected, in respect of their existence, 

* according to necessary rules, that is laws’ (Critique B. ii.‘ c. 2 § 8) 
But the * Prakriti’ of Hindu philosophy is a ' substance’ a f pri- 
‘ mal and radical energy/ an ‘ aggregate, and an equipoise of three? 
‘qualities.’ We have noticed that Dr. Ballantyne, by a refinement 
of his own, not of Hindu writers, as far as we are aware, has 
attempted to shew that the Hindu term f guna’ is the same as 
the sura-total of the phenomena of the world of sense. We 
shall have occasion to return to this refinement again, when we 
com% to consider Yedantic tenets. 

The general inference which we wish to draw from the fore- 
going observations, are these two: — 

First j Hindu principles and method of investigation, as con- 
tained in the three systems under consideration, we hold to be 
radically unphilosophical, ♦illogical, and untrustworthy. Their 
premises -are dogmatic; their processes faulty; and their infer- 
ences very frequently inconclusive and erroneous. The Hindu 
volumes analyzed in these Essays, offer no rational and intelligible 
analysis either of God, of man, of the world or of the different 
relations between these objects. This broad assertion is made 
with reference to each of the three systems, taken as a whole ; 
but not to every branch of enquiry in each. 

Secondly, judging from these two Essays, the mental point 
of View adopted by their § writers, appears to be very different. 
One seems to have fixed 'khnself, as to the religious aspect of his 
view, upon the Bible as the Infallible Revelation, requiring no 
proof, and looking down, from this elevated position, upon the 
philosophical investigations of Christendom, aS its buttresses and 
outworks, and upon Hindh philosophy as the citadel of the 
enemy. As to the metaphysical aspect of his view, it seems 
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to be destitute of any fixed theory or system. It is indefinite,. 
The other appears to have placed himself in the centre of 
a circle of Hindu sages— of whom a select few were invited to 
sit by him as friends and equals. He almost apologizes to this 
circle for the obligation laid upon him, to introduce to their con- 
siderations, the tenets of a new religion, which differed in some 
material points from the principles of their profound and ma- 
tured philosophy ; and which were made manifest in Scriptures, 
which laid claims to a stronger evidence in favour of their 
Divine origin, than even the Four Vedas, and which are so ex- 
clusive in their claims, that they utterly exclude and reject the 
possibility of any other Divine Institute. 

Both of these mental §tand-points have their advantages, and 
their disadvantages. At present we can only examine very 
briefly the treatment of Vedantic tenets by the writers, from 
their respective points of view; reserving the consideration of 
the treatment of the other two systems for the present. 

Following this order, we propose to furnish a summary view 
•f Vedantic tenets as given in these essays; of the errors of 
those tenets as drawn out and refuted by the writers ; and then 
offer a few remarks of our own, explanatory of our views with 
reference to the character and completeness of those refutations. 
For the sake of greater brevity and clearness, we shall adopt the 
plan of placing the two summaries, as well as the errors and 
their refutations, in parallel columns. 

Summaries op Vedantic Tenets. 

Dr. Ballantyne . ' * Mr. Mullens. 

‘Nothing really exists besides One. ‘In spite of appearances, there is 
And this One real being is absolutely ii* tbe Universe but One real existence 
simple. This One simple being is (Vastu) ; the being who is existence, 
knowledge/ (p. 31.) knowledge, and joy/ the supreme 

Brahma. 1 p. 113. 

. ‘According to the Vedanta there ‘Brahma is the substance of the 
18 no object; and hence it follows Universe ***** nothing exists 
that, the term subject is not strictly but he/ (him P) p. 128. 
applicable, any more than is the term 
substance^ to the One reality* (p. 

• He (i. e. the student) gets to un- 
‘ Soul, the One reality, is accordingly derstand that all duality is an illusion ; 
spoken of in. the* Vedanta, ~*Uot as a th^t * * * * aU is Brahma; thatheis 
substance, (dravya) * * * but as the himself Brahma; ***** subject, 
2]W»,p/ ror, literally, M that which object, and the relation between them 
abides.” * (Vastu) (Ibid) disappear. ***** Nothing is left 

but One/ p. 115. * 

The mental process leading tp the ‘The Unreal has been based upon 
great tenet of the Vedanta, is this; the Real, by an improper process of 
1* Nothing comes from nothing; “imputation”; just as there is some* 
2. Creation and limited intelligence times imputed* to a rope, the unreal 
e*ist:< notion that it is a snake/ p. 113. 
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3. Therefore— holding both— Brah- 
ma created from himself. 

Hence the Universe is identical with 
Brahma. 

Bnt whence the notion of Creation ? * This (i. e. the improper iraputa- 

and of the non-recognition that the , tion) is caused by ignorance/ 
soul is identical with Brahma ? 

Answer. From Ignorance. Hence * By ignorance has the universe 
Ignorance became the cause of every been produced.* p. 114. 
thing besides Brahma, (p. 32.) 

What is this ‘ Ignorance’? ‘ It is a ‘ Ignorance is a kind of thing, dif- 
something neither real nor unreal, in ferent both from existence and non- 
the shape of entity,— the opponent of existence, in the shape of An entity, 
knowledge— consisting of the three fet- consisting of the three “ qualities, ** 
ters.* (p. 34.) t the opponent of .knowledge.* * p. 113, 

‘ Ignorance is' equivalent to the * In modern language, it (i. e. ignor* 
sum -total of qualities.’ ance) is. understood to mean tho phe- 

What is the origin of the notion of nomenal, as distinguished from the 
the three qualities. P substance which underlies it; as wo 

Answer ‘the phenomena of pure have seen all “nature” is recognized 
cognition; of lively emotion; and as the aggregate of the three quali- 
of inertness. Todfce or other of these ties/ p. 114. 
three heads, every phenomenon may, 

With a little ingenuity, be referred/ 

(p. 38.) ‘ This ignorance in separate soul0 

‘ Ignorance* has two powers, has two powers, a covering powov, 

li That by which it envelopes soul ; . and a producing power. By obstract- 

giving.rise to. the conceit of personali- ing the mind of the observer, the 
ty or conscious individuality.” covering power hides the infinite 

2. That by which it projects the soul, and makes it appear limited, 
phantasmagoria of the world, which The producing power gives rise to 

the individual regards as external to notions of happiness, misery, posses- 

himself/ (p. 35.) sion, and dominion; * * * and 

* produces in the soul expanses of the 

universe, and projects them as a phan- 
tasm before the mind’s eye/ p. 114. 

This may suffice. Those wjio wish to pursue the subject further 
should have recourse to the Essays, and to the original works 
from which ‘they quote and draw their materials. The notion, 
that ‘ Ignorance* is equivalent to the phenomenal world, we be- 
; Keve to' have been" originated by Europeans, not by Hindus. 
We have found it no wheife except in Dr. Ballantyne’s writings. 
Whence Mr. Mullens has borrowed ifc^ve are not aware. 

The passage .referred to above by Dr. JBallantyne from, the 
Vedanta S&r, 'defining ' Ignorance * to be a 'something neither 
real nor unreal, in the shape of bkdva/ ti. oes not prove , satisfac- 
torily to nur mind that ' Ignorance * signifies ' the sum-total of 
^qualities/ On the contrary, it seetfts to tis that the description 
of ‘Ignorance’ in the passage referred tp, and throughout that little 
Treatise, shews that it is spoken of: a*an attribute in the relation 
between soul and the world. The authSr treats of the views 
which the soul takes of its own existence, and of that of the exter- 
nal- world; and not of the reality or unreality of the existence 
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of either regarded in itself. What is there predicated of ' Ig- 
‘ norance/ we predicate of ' Idea/ If we take the word bhdva to. 
signify ' entity/ as Dr. Ballantyne does, adopting its sense in 
Kapila's and Gantama’s systems, still ' Ignoranoo’ is said to be 
Ih&varupa, not swarupa, or in the shape of entity not identical 
with it. We regard ideas as the shape or image of the objects of 
sense ; not the objects themselves. The word bhdva, in its most 
■ common and popular acceptation, signifies the ideas arising in 
the mind regarding objects of sense, not the objects themselves. 
Why reject that sense here? 

But if we take Dr. Ballantyne's explanation of ' Ignorance' in 
this Essay, it cannot mean the ' sum-total of qualities/ because 
the two powers which nfhnifest it, ' envelope the soul, ' and 
‘ project the world/ If by soul is meant here, the Limitless One, 
to ' envelope' such a One, can convey no possible meaning; but 
if the word ' soul' refers to the individual soul, then ' Ignor- 
' ance' cannot be the ' sura -total of the qualities' of the soul 
which it 'envelopes/ Again the term 'world' implies the 
t 'sum-total of qualities/ whether it has a real substratum or 
not ; and therefore to say that ' Ignorance' is the ' sum-total of 
' qualities/ and that it ' projects a world/ which also involves the 
' sum-total of qualities/ amounts to the same thing as to say 
that 'Ignorance projects' itself. The existence of the 'soul' 
and of the ' world/ is necessary to the manifestation of the ' two 
powers of Ignorance' in the theory. If the former vanish, the 
latter must vanish with it. If it be said that ' Ignorance-' is, 
by a figure of speech, personified here, still that cannot 
remove the difficulty ; for ' Ignorance ' must be a personification of 
something, otherwise it is but # an imaginary fabrication. It 
cannot be a personification of the individual soul ; for it ' enve- 
lopes' it; nor yet of the external world, for it ' projects ' it. 
Hence we conclude that it is intended to refer to the relation 
between these two. The question under investigation by Sada- 
nanda in the Treatise is, whether the world and the soul are real 
existences or not. Thi^fiction of * Ignorance' with two powers, 
which depend for their manifestation upon the existence of the 
soul and the world, manifestly can furnish no solution to the 
question, * , . t , 

We certainly cannot concur in Dr. Ballantyne & praise of the 
Hindus as profound metaphysicians. Breadth of thought, pro- 
fundity, careful and logical analysis of objects and of principles, 
the/certainly have not produced in their sutras and commentaries. 
But acute quibbling and dogmatic assertions we have in abundance. 
A flection of phrases more crude and illogical than VedSnta 
Sdr, we think can rarely be found, Its author undertakes to prove 
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that all objects are identical with the one thing (Vastu) ; and 
shews that ' Ignorance in its totality is one ; in its variety, 
‘ many/ This identity is asserted without a shadow of proof; and 
profusely illustrated by a reference to the relation between a 
forest and the trees which compose it, and the atmosphere which 
surrounds it ; between water and its varieties ; between objects 
and their reflection in liquids; between fire and heated. iron &c., 
&c. Because genera include their species; and because the 
chemistry and that laws of nature produce changes, either ap- 
parent or real ; it is inferred that the world is identical with 
God ; or that God is the substance of the world. 

But we must return to the Essays. Our general inference is, 
that in the Veddnta Sdr, f Ignorance* both in its totality and in 
its variety, applies to the relation between the soul and the world ; 


not to their emtence. 

Errors op the Vedanta 

Dr. Ballantyne. 

lit. Error. ‘Granting to the Ve- 
dantins that nothing of itself exists 
besides the one; it neither follows 
that a man is the one; nor that a 
man's endless course of existence de- 
pends upon himself alone/ p. 38. 

Refutation. 

(I.) ‘The Vedantins, as philoso- 
phers— -would seem to have been duped 
by the word thing, and its kindred term, 
real. They chose to restrict the name 
of thing to spirit, and then jumped 
to the conclusion that all else must be 
nothing, or nothing of any consequance/ 
r p. 42. 

(2.) ‘Though the Vedantin be a 
Pantheist; yet he is a spirit of a far 
higher mode, (than the materialist,) 
erring though he be/ p. 49. 

(8.) According to the teaching of 
the Vedanta, there is really no will 
of God; for if, by the word God is 
meant Brahma, then that consists of 
knowledge only, and is what is meant 
by the word Veda itself Andthe Veda 
cannot be the revealer of the wiU of 
God, else we should find a duality; 
whereas, according to the creed of the 
.Vedantin, there is no distinction b6* 
tween Ahe Ve^a and the Lord. pp. 
57-68. 

(4.) ‘If there is any Vedantin in 
the world; then to argue with him 
would be liktasgiwtg with a child or 
a madman/ pp. 58-59. 


AND THEIR REPUTATIONS. 

Mr. Mullens , 

1st. Error. * God is identical with 
matter, and with the human soul./ 

pp. 180-282. 


Refutation . 

(1.) God should be glorious; the 
Vedanta makes him very contemptible. 

(2.) ‘The Vedanta confounds mat- 
ter and soul,’ 

(3.) The defects and imperfections in 
creation, are those of Brahma, if crea- 
tion is identical with Brahma. 

(4.) If the universe is identical with 
Brahma, why does it not possess the 
excellences of Brahma P 

(6.) If soul is identical with Brah- 
ma, whence the sense of duality in 
individual .consciousness ? 

(6.) If the All is identical with 
Brahma, whence the real differences 
observable in contrarieties and op- 
posites? 

(7.) If Brahma is secondless, whence 
the different Gods, and castes of men? 

Therefore the universe is not identi- 
cal with God. pp. 182-197, 

Again, this doctrine of identity can- 
not be established by holding the tenet 
of a Miyi or Illusion in human con- 
sciousness regarding the existence of 
objects; because*.— 

£.) The theory of Myh insults 
God, by making him the author of an 
illusive sport. 
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(5.) If the Vedantin assort that a 
Trinity is impossible, he errs, because 
the truth of the Christian Scriptures 
has been established; and because, if 
the One Reality is manifested in the 
form of all human souls, then the 
Doctrine of the Trinity may be easily 
accepted, pp. 72-73. 


2nd Error. The transmigration of 
souls. 

Refutation. 

There is no transmigration, because:— 


(1.) The Hindu Spiritual Insti- 
tutes aje no Authority in proof thereof, 
pp. 105. 

(2.) The origin of evil cannot be 
accounted for by the doctrine of Trans- 
• migration, for, as Paley observes, re- 
gressus diminishes not the difficulty, 
in any degree ; therefore no point in 
the series could render the solution 
easier, pp. 87-90- 
(3.) Diversity of conditions cannot 
be accounted for, by the doctrine of 
transmigration. As a chain does not 
become competent to support itself, 
through indefinite addition to its links, 
just as incompetent is transmigration 
to account for diversities in conditions. 


(2.) If men are Brahma, they can- 
not be deceived. 

(3.) If men are bound by Maya 
they can never be undeceived. 

(4.) The exercises of religion, and 
a long course of study &c„ cannot 
prove the means of undeceiving them. 

Therefore men are not deceived by 
Maya regarding the identity of the 
universe with Brahma, pp. 298-304. 

2nd Error, The transmigration of 
souls. 

Refutation. 

This refutation is divided into, 
answers to Hindu objections; and 
direct arguments. 

Answers to objections. 

(1.) The inequalities in the condi- 
tions of men are fewer than is often 
thought. 

(2.) The inequalities that do exist, 
are frequently attributable to the con- 
duct of the person himself: or to 
other men. 

(3.) Inequalities in the conditions 
of men are sometimes of Divine, ap- 
pointment as tests of character. 

(A) These inequalities are appoint- 
ed by God for the good of society, 

(5.) The inequalities of physical 
and mental defects from birth, are 
often the results of hereditary di- 
seases, and consequences of sin, and 
sovereign acts of the Deity against sin, 
and partial means of man's proba- 
tion; and occasions for sympathy and 
benevolence. 

(6.) If there be no transmigration, 
whence come the souls of fresh birtlft? 
Answer. Why cannot God continue 
the exercise of His creative power, in 
creating new souls 8 

Direct arguments, x 

(1.) Transmigration confounds the 
various classes of existing beings. 

(2.) Human recollection contradicts 
the notion of transmigration. 

(8.) Transmigration is a system of 
great injustice; because the soul is 
punished or rewarded for actions, of 
which the'recollection is utterly lost. 

(4) The object of the doctrine* vis., 
the improvement of sou), is defeated, 
by obliging it to frequent a wicked 
world during the Kally Yoga . pp. 
377-395. « 
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3rd Error. The doctrine of fate. 3rd Error. The doctrine of innate 

Man cannot be held responsible for dispositions, and of Tate, which 
his belief and acts, without Freedom of makes God the author alike of good 
will— and fVeedom, or independence on and evil. 

a previous cause is impossible— since it The dispositions communicated to 

has been proved that an uncaused men and other creatures are of various 
cause is inconceivable, pp. 82*3. kinds, corporeal and intellectual, es- 

sential and incidental, leading upwards 
or urging downwards, and productive 
of all the numberless' varieties of 
character, lot, and history of created 
beings in thifc, and all other worlds ; 
they are all derived from the different 
proportions of the three gunae, with 
which each individual is formed* p. 
400. 

Refutation. Refutation. 

(1.) Freedom of Will in God or man (1.) Men aro conscious of freedom 
is conceivable. in their actions ; whence that con- 

sciousness, unless they possess free- 
dom? # 

(2.) Our consciousness of accounts- (2.) Human actions spring from 
bility shews that freeddin to be, practi- human motives, 
cally, a fact. 

(3.) A beginningless series of causes (3.) Men Universally assign praise • 
and effects forced upon us by the doc- and blame, according to the motives 
trine of necessity,, is as inconceivable of actions. 

as uncaused origination. Thus, in (4,) The attributes of wisdom, holi- 
theory, the difficulties of Liberty and ness, justice, benevolence assigned to 
Necessity balanee; but, practically, God in the Hindu Shastras, are in- 
the consciousness .of fflllal accounta- consistent with the notion that he is 
bility cannot be accounted for, excep- the author of sin. pp. 396-417. 
ting upon the supposition of freedom 
of will to act. Hence the scale turns 
in favour of freedom, pp. 83-86. 

Our analysis has grown somewhat long ; but it was thought 
desirable to furnish a broad and fair foundation for the few ob- 
servations which we proceed to make on the Essays. 

The line of argument adopted by Mr. Mullens for refuting 
Hindu errors, will, no doubt, recommend itself at once te most 
Christian readers, but judging from a Hindu point of view, we 
fear many of his arguments will appear inconclusive, and will 
fail to produce conviction. The reason for this Jesuit is sufficiently 
manifest. * 

He has assumed the correctness of the Christian point of view, 
which he has adopted as the test of the truth and error of dog- 
mas. The Hindu calls in question the soundness of that point 
of view, and rejects the test. The engineer who runs a mine 
in an upper stratum, to counteract that of an enemy in a lower 
one, and in a different direction, must fail of success. Trans- 
cendental errors can but seldom be refuted with arguments 
purely empirical, drawn from sensuous knowledge. The Hindu 
sage argues about absolute ’Being ; the nature and origin of phe- 
nomena; and their relations. 
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Given an Agent cogitating, an object cogitated, and the 
result in the shape of an inference. There are several ways to, 
test the correctness of that inference. Let the objeot contem- 
plated be the absolute being : one might examine whether the ob- 
ject contemplated is, from the conditions and necessity of its ' 
very being, cognizable^ or uncognizable, absolutely considered. 
Another might examine the conditions of all possible relations 
between the . thinker and the object contemplated. A third 
might enquire into the nature, extent, and other conditions of 
the powers of the agent. The Hindu adopted the first method, 
arrived at a point in which ‘ I do not know * must be the answer 
to all further .enquiry. Then instead of descending to the 
other method* he converted his very ‘ Ignorance * into the 
means of solution, and undertook to explain the absolute from 
that point of view. By way of illustration ; suppose a person 
were to assert that he had made a tour to Sirius and back again. 
A simple 'No* would not serve for a refutation, for he, and others 
might hold that a simple ‘ Yes } is its equivalent. One might 
assail such an assertion by enquiring into the chemical composi- 
tion and force of attraction of that star ; the kind of beings, and of 
life adapted to its atmosphere, elements, and other conditions, sup- 
posing such examination to be possible, and within the reach of 
man. Another might enquire into all the possible relations between 
an inhabitant . of this insignificant planet, atii that enormous and 
distant luminary. Another might apply the gauge of logic and “ 
experience to the conditioned powers of locomotion belonging to 
the asserter, as the agent in such a journey. These different 
points of view, are easily applicable to human enquiries' connec- 
ted with the unconditioned and the absolute. But unless he 
who asserts, and he who refutes have a clear comprehension of 
each other’s point bf view, it is manifest that no conclusion can 
be obtained, and no . conviction produced, Mr. Mullens* refu- 
tation of the firat error ought serve to explain this point. 

There is but^one additional remark that we wish to offer re- 
garding Mr, Mullens’ treatment of the subject. The Dialogues 
appear to us to be fll-construcrod. The 'English Judge/ has 
evidently , made himself the commander-in-chief, fixes the positions, 
ajud orders the movements, on both sides. Guru Das, and the 
other prolocutors are mere puppets in his hands. They always 
bring on thair objections, frame their sentences, and introduce 
their quotations* in aodoroanoe with his will. Am* the 
imprudent enough to remind his prolocutors that they are ’' at- 4is 
service, by such phrases as:— ’That is the point to ^hich I 
’wish your attention to be turned / ’ I am well aware, 0 Pandit ; 

‘ you .have .well stilted, 0 friend/ ’exactly, these are the 

Mixes, 1801. * 0 
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illustrations I mean :* and the like. Guru Das and his colleagues 
.must have been a very different set of men from Dr. Ballan- 
tyne*s Bapu Deva Sastri, and his Benares Colleagues * who are 
'no children.* Moreover, Guru Das* sentences are almost all 
cast in an English mould, a feat no bond fule Pandit can do. 

Mr. Mullens* Essay was written for English, not for Hindu 
readers. Almost every sentence in it proves this fact. As a 
comprehensive sketch or compendium of Hindu tenets, English 
readers in general owe him much gratitude for so laborious a 
performance. But the critical student must, we fear, employ 
other means, if he wishes to acquire a sound and deep knowledge 
of the principles of Hindu philosophy. 

v The method adopted by Dr. Ballantyne to dispose of the errors 
ofVedantism, demands a more lengthened investigation. The 
point of view which he has adopted in his investigation appears 
to be this : — 

The material or phenomenal world has no real existence— there 
are no < material substances.* 'The "matter,** which (you say) 

' is alleged in the Bible to have been brought from non-existence , 
' to existence, neither exists, nor could possibly.* (p. 82) ' It 

' majf beaaid*it suffices to establish the authority of the Veda, 

* that it is in harmony with all demonstration. In the Bible, on the 
' other handle are told that the world was produced out of no- 
' thing.* (Book IJrAph. V. p. 29.) The purport of this whole 
aphorism appears to be, to bring forward proofs that the Ved6n- 
tic tenets regarding the Absolute Oneness of real existence , as 
against the teaching of Bible, is the only rational and demon- 
strable view of the subject of creation. The names of SirW. 
Hamilton, Sir W. Jones, and Bishop Berkeley are adduced-— and 
even rendered into Sanscrit — in proof of the correctness of the 
Vedantic view of the matter. The teaching of the Bible, that 
to create means to make a thing out of nothing, is held to be the 
reverse of the teaching of ‘ unassisted intellect/ which teaches 
that the real is but one, that sin, misery &c. are alLillusions ; that 
man himself is God, and so forth*, (p. 85} Dr. Ballantyne, though 
professing his faith in Bible teaching, agrees with the Vedantin 
as to the teaching of reason; ( I can articulate the word creation, 

' and. I raajr appear to attach a distinct idea to the term. when 1 
‘ say that it means “ making out of nothing,” which I do hold; 

% it to mean, but is it possible for me to conceive, that what is so 
‘ made has in it a principle of existence which would sustain it 
‘ for an instant^ if the creative force were withdrawn? I am not 
( able to. conceive this.* (p. 84) ‘ * , 

Admitting that the particular relation between the uncondi- 
tioned and the conditioned, which we call ' to create* is beyond 
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the limits of the conditioned comprehension of man; yet we 
hold that it is not more comprehensible to say that 'to create, 
' is to, transform the substance (Vastu) of the creation into the 
'shapes of phenomenal objects;' than to say that ' to create is 
' to make a thing out of nothing.' 

Hence we infer that Dr. Ballantyne has taken up a very serious 
position in a treatise professedly on Christian theism, when he 
asserts that the Biblical theory of creation, is contrary to reason, 
and the Yedantic theory the only rational view of the matter. 
Speculations of the kind, might be allowed to pass unchallenged, 
as individual opinions, in metaphysical treatises ; but it is a very 
different matter, for a writer to undertake the task of giving a 
faithful view of the teaching of the Bible, in a language which is 
the depository of the literature of a fifth of the human species. 
In this Essay Dr. Ballantyne speaks for Christians, and there- 
fore Christians have a right to examine his teaching. There are 
hundreds of clergymen and divines in the pulpits and seminaries of 
Christendom, who are, at least, as learned as Dr. Ballantyne in the 
•doctrines and teaching of the Bible; who deem it their duty to 
' hold fast the form of sound words' which it teaches; whose 
attachment to its truths is stronger and of a high<*rn&ture than 
their attachment to their natural lives. Do those consider it 
contrary to the teaching of 'unassisted intellect' to believe 
that God by His Almighty Power and Will, gave existence to the 
Universe out of nothing? Do they find that the conception 
which they have of this article of their faith is 'similar to the 
conception of a round square ?' Are they conscious that the 
' speculative reason, fearlessly followed, brings them inevitably 
‘ to the brink of that precipice of pantheism, over which, the 
' Yeddntin would have them cast themselves ? ' (p. 35.) Why 
refer to clergymen? There are thousands of enlightened and pious 
laymen^ who arte as familiar as Dr. Ballantyne with the speculations 
of Berkeley, Hamilton and the rest, and yet do not regard the 
teaching of the Book, which holds the highest place in t heir affec- 
tions, and has beteome the law of their lives, as being contrary to 
the teaching of their ' unassisted intellect ;' nor do they lieheve 
that their 'speculative reason * — for we suppose the privilege 
of possessing one will be conceded them-— brings them inevitably 
to the brink of the precipice of Pantheism. 

But supposing all believers in the Bible were to accept the 
conclusion, that it is contrary to reason to believe that the world 
was created out <tf nothing ; that the fact of such a creation is 
'unthinkable;' that such a conception is either too great or 
too small for the human soul ; or that it is in itself contrary to 
the* laws of thought, what then? Will the contrary view 
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remove the difficulty, and relieve the mind from its embarrass- 
ment ? Is it more conceivable that a t certain quiddity 9 which 
we call a stone was evolved out of a spiritual substance or that 
the stone is a certain form of that substance ; than to conceive that 
a creative will of infinite power gave existence to a substance differ- 
ing from itself? Admitting for arguments sake, that the notion, 

‘ to create a thing out of nothing/ is unthinkable, we must hold 
that the alternative one of evolving what we experience and regard 
as matter or non-spirit, from spirit-substance, isequally unthinkable. 

An atom or a universe is present to themind, a person wishes 
to form a conception of its origin and nature. He may com- 
mence with the notion that the Real alone is One ; that sub- 
stance alone is Real, and that Spirit alone is substance. He 
has an atom under contemplation, and he discovers either that 
he must have two realities, the atom and his mind ; or that one 
of these is but a modification of the other ; or that one of these 
'must have, by some process, originated the other; or, finally, he 
may regard both as dependent, and must fall back in search of 
unoriginal substance. He might advance a step further, and • 
notion of extension is essential to the conception 
pf t^ aitributes and properties of the atom ; that between the* 
atom and ius own thinking sel&tbere must exist some sort, of 
relation. But dqp|y being an essential element of the notion 
of Relation, heh&already two existences— the atom and think- 
ing self; nor, 4pp. Tie, by any process of thought, reduce the 
two into an identical one. . The notion of duality cannot be 
cancelled by any process of his thinking powers. Other difficul- 
ties soon craped upon hum What is the relation between this 
thinking beiu^pjLtHe atom or the extension which I contem- 
plate ? thougjpShelpercj^tion of the atom is -conditioned by a 
notion of extension, without which the atom cannot become 
an object of thought; yet how can I demonstrate that this is 
not a condition of my thinking powers, rather than of the atom 
and extension in, themselves? How can I prove that the exten- 
sion, of. which I have conception, is absolutely infinite in its 
own nature, and not merely negatively infinite only in reference 
to the capacity pf my mind to measure it? By what process of 
rltiocinatibn can I shew that this extension is a substratum in 
itself; of which the atom which I perceive, is either a part or 
a manifestation ? Or, if I suppose the atom or the universe a por- 
tion ora manifestation pf an infinite substance ; how can I com- 
prehend and trace out the origin, the cause, the jnethod> and the 
extent of the transformation ? * 

Our. sole object in referring to these metaphysioal speculations 
here, is to shew that the assertion thdt r speculative reason/ 
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necessarily leads to Pantheism, is founded upon a partial view of 
the matter. The impressions of the objects of the external 
world, received by the percipient mind, must involve the notion 
either of the 'Reality or of the Unreality of those objects. If 
the notion or conception produced by those impressions, he a notion 
of the unreality of the objects perceived; whence the neces- 
sity of arraying all the powers of the ‘ speculative reason * to 
persuade people to believe conceptions produced by the impressions 
of their daily experiences. But if the sensuous impressions 
give rise to a conception of Reality and Substantiality, in the 
objects perceived, and the inference of ratiocination, and the 
conclusions of the ‘speculative intellect/ prove the unreality 
of those objects; then, since these contradict one another regard- 
ing the same fact, at the same time, one of them must be wrong. 

Is there a real and substantial substratum to all the objects 
of the phenomenal universe? . t 

Mankind at large answer this question in the affirmative ; be- 
cause the mind conceives properties and qualities, only as the 
•attributes of some underlying substratum or support. Mankind 
do . not profess to have any knowledge of that support,, totfc efcly 
of the aggregate of qualities, Ijy means of sensuous experience* 
The ' mina, by a sort of natufr&l process, belonging' to 4 the daws 
of thought, infers the existence of a support, The inference, 
cannot be .proved, says Bishop Berkeley ; it is contrary to ‘ spe- 
culative reason/ says Dr. Ballantyne. A ploughman steps in, 
and demands: — f Prove that the properties, made known by my 
sense-experience, have no underlying support/ The utmost that 
the Bishop and the Doctor can advance reply We cam* ot 
prove a negative; but produce you Your poejlthat there is 
such h substratum; and we will show the# fbtih% though 1 

. i 1. nan 17 • * T 



perception, tuvuivcs m u»cu **i.v*v**w -- - -~ x * - , , . 

never Knew a man who did not believe that the figure and * 
ness of the stone against which he stumbled, were propertie o 
a real snbstanoe, I think that notion is universal. . . , 

He view of the ploughman here might be hdd, not tades., 
hut notwithstanding, Bishop Berkeley s opinion t > 

tastes,, -extension, figure &e, exist only in the mind ) and h« 
doubts regarding the prevalence of the notion of r “] 8 “ bs1 P . ’ 

mad* known by sense-experience. The ploughmans view is 

founded upon an analysis of the contents ot a meP ^ ^ °ep 

arising from sense-knowledge, and is held to be a , j. 

forenee involved in the relation between pnmiti 

live cognitions. Were it granted that we can neither prove nor 
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disprove the reality of the external world; yet the existence of 
Ideas being provable ; the enquiry into the cause and origin of 
those states or changes proceeds from ihe laws of thought. 
Does consciousness testify of the changes only ? or also of the 
changes in the mental state, in their relations to their origin, 
that is, sense-experience. 

Now if Dr. Ballantyne's logic, on another subject, is sound, we 
think that the ploughman has the best of the airgument. * The doc- 
trines of Liberty and Necessity, (says Dr. Ballantyne) are two 
Iucomprehensibles, and thus balance each other; but the fact 
that a consciousness of freedom is felt by all, turns the scale 
in favour of liberty/ So is the ploughman's argument ; ‘ the 
existence of the substratum of qualities cannot be proved ; nor 
can its non-existence be proved; thus the two theories balance. 
But the conscious notion of a support underlying the properties 
made known by sense-experience, turns the scale in favour of 
its existence*' . , 

But hpwlfeerthe metaphysical speculations, regarding the exis- 
tence or non-existence of a substantial substratum to the pheno-* 
menal worid^be decided ; that is not our present object. We 
^ve.to do Ontology of the Bible, and of the Hindus; 
and it appears" to us that Dr. Jlallantyne, by introducing this 
controversy intO # his Essay, has done a great disservice to the 
Hindus whom he wishes to enlighten, and a great injustice to the 
Bible, wlfichne wishes to make known to them. 

% We have strong&ith in Dr. Ballantyne’s uprightness, and in the 
purity of hi? aim; an# intention. And for this very reason, we 
regret the more td.be forced to observe, that to our apprehension 
Aphorisms Y r and^I4ii Book II. of the Essay, are calculated 
to mislead: and to £<^njuiry to Hindu readers. The purport of 
those Aphorism we take to be this Sir W f Hamilton, Sir W. 
Jones, and Bishop Berkeley, on the one. hand, and the Bible on 
the other hand, contradict one another regarding the fact of 
creation; the former agree with the teaching of the Vedas, and 
of reason ; the teaching of the latter is, contrary to the voice of 
reason ; as it should be, since it is a divine revelation. Whether 
these were the views which Dr. Ballantyne intended to inculcate, 
we, of course, cannot say ; but we fear that every Hindu who, may 
read the Essay, will so understand its teaching. Those' three 
excellent men, would not, we think, much enjoy the position in 
which they are placed in these Aphorisms* # 

It' is worthy of consideration also, whether Vedautic tenets, 
as held by the Hindus , will bear the favourable construction put 
upon them in this Essay. Pull fourteen pages are taken up with 
the defence of the Vedantin, His theory of creation and of 
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existence is made' out to be nearly as orthodox as that of good 
Bishop Berkeley, if not as that of Paul. This defence demands 
a brief analysis, (see pp. 38—52.) 


Defensive Positions and Errors of the Vedantiv, 


Defensive Positions. 

Position 1st. There are three kinds of 
existences— the independent; the de- 
pendent or phenomenal ; and the seem- 
ing or illusive. The Christian should 
not accept “an unknown quiddity, with 
an absr lute existence,” and deny to the 
Vcdantin his “ philosophical belief,” 
regarding that existence, pp. 38. 40. 

2nd The Vedantin has been charged 
with the wildest extravagance, by be- 
ing made to assert that the Supreme is 
devoid of qualities, when lie asserts 
that Brahma is Nirguna. This charge 
is unjust, because the term " guna” is 
a technical term, signifying * phenome- 
nal, material/ Hence Nirguna Brah - 

I eans Immaterial God. Again, “or- 
af sense or motion are made up off* 
the Veddntin calls * Guna,’ as we 
leans in general say, they are 
up of what we prefer to call mat- 
p. 44. 

To' say that Brahma exists 
tout intellect, without intelligence, 
ut even the consciousness of his 
ixistence,” is no extravagance of 
'ed&ntin. For “by intellect he 
i an internal organ” of cognition ; 
ntelligence” he means the concep- 
af that “organ;” and by “con- 
sciousness,” the individualizing of our- 
self by the thought of “ego,” thereby 
implying an existent “non-ego.” The 
denial, of Brahma’s consciousness in 
this sense, does not imply unfeonscious- 
ness ill thsftsense in which we employ 
the tens. pp. 47, 48. 

4th The. vedic text, " all this is 

Brahma/* and the illustration taken 

prove the YedinSft a Pantheist. As no 
one would say that the web is the 
epidetf so no one . should infer that 
the wortd is Brahma. Agaih, “ all thi8,” < 
does not mean ' the universe. The 
world is only a display of the pheno- 
menal. 


Assailable Positions. 

Error 1st ; The Vedanta system is 
Pantheism. But pantheism qualified 
by Sir VV. Jones’ “ inextricable difficul- 
ty attending the vulgar nolion of ma- 
terial snhstaneps, which induced * * * 
some of the most enlightened among the 
moderns to believe that the whole 
creation was rather an energy than a 
work.” p. 32. 

2nd “ The Vcdantins * * * * would 
seem to have been duped.by the word 
thing, and its kindred term real. They 
chose to restrict the name of thing to 
spirit; and then jumped to the conclu- 
sion that all else must be nothing, or no- 
thing of any consequence.” “It is idle 
to disparage tha -hmriense importance 
of phenomena, by dubbing them 'in- 
substantial/ ” 


3rd “ In the Ved&nta, there is really 
no will of God; for Brahma consists 
of knowledge only; and is what is 
meant by the word Veda. Hence the 
Veda cannpt Ixf* reseller of Brahma, 
otherwise ' we should "find # Puality, 
which is denied/* p. 58 


4th The veracity of the Vedas has 
not been proved; for:— (1) Their au- 
thority is said to be self-evident. (2) 
The speculative intellect is disposed 
to arrive at what they teach, without 
Divine aid. (3) Tf their great tenet, 
“ The Real is but One,” “ there is no 
duality,” be true, there is neither 
place for, nor need of, revelation. . 
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6th. The epithet Viswa-Charshane 6th. “Granting that nothing but 
may mean that the familiar concep- the One exists per »; it is not just 
tion of the chief energizing deity,— to infer that man is the One.” (p. 88.) 
iswafA, the lord— is no other than “ If it be not ageeed that there exists 
the aggregate of all embodied souls ; anything besides Brahma; then there 
as a forest is no other than the trees is no foundation for the employment 
that compose it.” p. 171* of arguments, either affirmative or 

6th. The Vedantin holds not that negatiye. If there is any realVedan- 
Brahma has no attribute, but that tin in the world, then to argue with 
u he is all attribute, sheer existence, him would be like arguing with* a 
sheer thought, sheer joy. 1 ' p. 49. child or a madman,” p. 58. 

In this last 'error/ Dr. Ballantyne is literally cruel upon the 
Vedantin. However, ' Benares Pandits are no children/ and they 
need not be frightened at a slight excess in the language of 
their friend. We shall leave the task of reconciling the sen- 
timents contained in the f defence/ and the ' errors * to the intel- 
ligent readers of the Essay ; and proceed, at once to examine 
the defence of the Vedantin; upon the soundness of which, 
to a great measure, depends the value of this Essay. 

Prom the three adjectives given in Position 1st, we do not 
* conceive how any legitimate inference regarding the reality or 0 
unreality of dnep P roithe external world |an be drawn. Those 
'adjectives ard^pKed to denote qualities, all of which are 
alike predidMip of Existence (Sattwa). The phrase Hatch as 
has to b© deawwiffc/ 'is^a clumsy and ambiguous rendering of 
the terra Vydvahdrika ; which commonly signifies, custoryary, 
usual, judicial. Its substantive from Vydvahdra is universally 
used in Bengal for habit, behaviour, custom, usage . No conclu- 
sion Regarding ttfe reality or unreality of 'matter* can be ob- 
tained from theqtwtafcion given in page 38. All that is asserted 
there, as seems to u^/is that existence is divided into spiritual 
existence, customarj^r common existence, and apparent exis- 
tence; With f^e v «Eieption of this last, the division agrees 
very well with otfr division into spirit, and matter ; and because 
of the last, the Hindu analysis' appears to us defective. Its 
defect arises naturally from the antecedent dogma of the 'Tri- 
guna/ and their product, 'Ignorant/ ^'existence* is /eal, 
then what is apparent existence? whatever it is, in the quota- 
tion it is asserted to have as much right to be called 'existence * 
as that to Which the epithet spiritual is applied has. 1 Moreover, 
the: epithet ' seeming* must necessarily presuppose, some known 
real existence, though it be but the product of im agination or 
dreams. The mention made Of the ' unknown quiddity/ if em- 
ployed in contempt of the theory regarding the reality of 'Mat- 
' ter/ is an attempt at begging the question under investigation. 

But Dr. Ballantyne*s defence . of the Vedantin, taken as a 
whole, hinges upon the signification which he attributes to 
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Given an Agent cogitating, an object cogitated, and the 
result in the shape of an inference. There are several ways to 
test the correctness of that inference. Let the object contem- 
plated be the absolute being : one might examine whether the ob- 
ject contemplated is, from the conditions and necessity of its 
very being, cognizable or uncognizable, absolutely considered. 
Another might examine the conditions of all possible relations 
between *the thinker and the object contemplated. A third 
might enquire into the nature, extent, and other conditions of 
the powers of the agent. The Hindu adopted the first method, 
arrived at a point in which ' I do not know ’ must be the answer 
to all further enquiry. Then instead of descending' to the 
other method, he converted his very ' Ignorance ’ ipto the 
means of solution, and undertook to explain the absolute from 
that point of view. By way of illustration; suppose a person 
were to assert that he had made a tour to Sirius and back again. 
A simple ‘ No ’ would not serve for a refutation, for he, and others 
might hold that a simple ' Yes ’ is its .equivalent, One might 
•assail such an assertion by enquiring, int^ th^ chemical composi- 
tion and force of attraction of that star ; thdSpff of beings, and of 
life adapted to its atmosphere, elements, and other v Conditions, sup- 
posing such examination to be possible, ah^b within the reach of 
man. Another might enquire into all the possible relations between 
an inhabitant of this insignificant planet, and that enormous and 
distant luminary. Another might apply the gauge; of logic jnd 
experience to the conditioned powers of locomotion belonging to 
the asserter, as the agent in such a journey. These different 
points of view, are easily applicable to human enquiries connec- 
ted with the unconditioned and the absolute. *But unless he 
who asserts, and he who refutes have a^blea^omprehension of 
each other’s point of view, it is manifest that no Conclusion can 
be obtained, and no conviction produced. Mr. Mullens’ refu- 
tation of the first error might serve to explain this point. 

There is but one additional remark that we wish to offer re- 
garding Mr. Mullens’ treatment of the subject. The Dialogues 
appear to us to be ill-constructed. The 'English Judge/ has 
evidently made himself the commander-in-chief, fixes the positions, 
and orders, the movements, on both sides. Guru Das, and the 
other prolocutors are mere puppets in his hands. They always 
bring on their objections, frame their sentences, and introduce 
the|r quotations, in accordance with his will. And the ( Judge’ is 
imprudent enough to remind his prolocutors that they are at Jbis 
service, by such phrases as 1 * That is the point to which X 
■ wish your attention to be turned;’ 'I am well aware, 0 Pandit;’ 
‘ you have well stated, 0 friend;’ 'exactly, these are the 

Mabch, 1801. 0 
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illustrations I mean and the like. Guru Das and his colleagues 
must have been a very different set of men from Dr. Ballan* 
tyne's Bapu Deva Sastri, and his Benares Colleagues ' who are 
'no children/ Moreover, Guru Das 1 sentences are almost all 
cast in an English mould, a feat no bond fide Pandit can do. 

Mr. Mullens' Essay was written for English, not for Hindu 
readers. Almost every sentence in it proves this fact. As. a 
comprehensive sketch or compendium of Hindu tenetsy English 
readers in general owe him much gratitude for so laborious a 
performance. But the critical student must, we fear, employ 
other means, if he wishes to acquire a sound and deep knowledge 
of the principles of Hindu philosophy. 

The method adopted by Dr. Ballantyne to dispose of the errors 
ofVedantism, demands a more lengthened investigation. The 
point of view which he has adopted in his investigation appears 
to be this: — ■ 

The material or phenomenal world has no real existence— there 
are no 'material substances/ 'The "matter,” which (you say) 

' is alleged inllie Bible &^age been brought from non-existence® 
' to existence, i^the* exists; nor could possibly/ (p. 32) 'It 
' may bJP said; itjftijfices to establish the authority of the Veda, 

' that it is in harihoftjr with all demonstration. In the Bible, on the 
' other hand, we are told that the world was produced out of no- 
' thing/ (Book II. Aph. V. p. 29.) The purport of this whole 
aphorism appears to be, to bring forward proofs that the Veddn- 
tic tenets regarding the Absolute Oneness of real existence , as 
against the teaching of Bible, is t$e only rational and demon- 
strable view of the subject of creation. The names of Sir W. 
Hamilton, .Sir W. Jones, and Bishop Berkeley are adduced— and 
even reined into Sapgprit — in proof of the correctness of the 
Vedantid view of the* Matter. The teaching of the Bible, that 
to create means to make a thing out of nothing, is held to be the 
reverse of the teaching of 'unassisted intellect/ which teaches 
that the real is but one, that sin/ misery &c. are all illusions ; that 
man himself is God, and so forth, (p. 8B) Dr. Ballantyne, though 
professing his faith in Bible teaching, agrees with the Vedantin 
as to the teaching of reason. ' I can articulate the word creation, 

' and I may appear to attach a distinct idea to the term when 1 
' say that it means "making out of nothing,” which I do hold 
' It to mean, but is it possible for me to conceive, that what .is so 
' made has in it a principle of existence which would sustain it 
1 for an instant, if the creative force were withdrawn? I am not 
' able to conceive this/ (p. 34) 

Admitting that the particular relation between the uncondi- 
tioned and the conditioned, which we call ' to create 9 is beyond 
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' the limits of the conditioned comprehension of man ; yet we 
hold that it is not more comprehensible to say that 'to create, 
' is to transform the substance (Vastu) of the creation into the 
'shapes of phenomenal objects ; 9 than to say that ' to create is 
' to make % thing out of nothing. 9 

Hence we infer that Dr, Ballantyne has taken up a very serious 
position in a treatise professedly on Christian theism, when he 
asserts that the Biblical theory of creation, is contrary to reason, 
and the Vedantic theory the only rational view of the matter. 
Speculations of the kind, might be allowed to pass unchallenged, 
as individual opinions, in metaphysical treatises ; but it is a very 
different matter, for a writer to undertake the task of giving a 
faithful view of the teaching of the Bible, in a language which is 
the depository of the literature of a fifth of the human species. 
In this Essay Dr. Ballantyne speaks for Christians, and there- 
fore Christians have a right to examine his teaching. There are 
hundreds of clergymen and divines in the pulpits and seminaries of 
Christendom, who are, at least, as learned as Dir. Ballantyne in the 
> doctrines and teaching of the Bible ; A $io deem & their duty to 
'hold fast the form of sound words 9 which i|, teaches ; whose 
attachment to its truths is stronger and of a,higher nature than 
their attachment to their natural lives. Do ^ those consider it 
contrary to the „ teaching of 'unassisted intellect 9 to believe 
that God by His Almighty Power and Will, gave existence to the 
Universe out of nothing? Do they find that the conception 
which they have of this article of their faith is 'similar to the 
conception of a round square ? 9 Are they conscious that the 
' speculative reason, fearlessly followed, brings ^them. inevitably 
' to the brink of that precipice of pantheism, over which, the 
' Veddntin would have them cast themjjriyes ? 9 (p* J5*) ; Why 
refer to clergymen ? There are thousands of enlightened Ind pious 
laymen, who are as familiar as Dr. Ballantyne with the speculations 
of Berkeley, Hamilton and the rest, and yet do not regard the 
teaching of the Book, which holds the highest place in their affec- 
tions, and hat become the law of their lives, as being contrary to 
the teaching of tbeir ' unassisted intellect; 9 nor do they believe 
that their ' speculative reason 9 — for we suppose the privilege 
of possessing 'one will be conceded them— brings them inevitably 
to theMnk of the precipice of Pantheism. ■ ■ • 

B<& Supposing all beUevers rin the Bible were to accept the 
conclusion, that it is contrary to reason to believe that the wprld 
was created, out of nothing ; that the fact of such a creation is 
* unthinkably; 9 that such a conception is either too great or 
1*00 small for the human soul ; or that it is in itself contrary to 
the laws of thought, what then? Will the contrary view 
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remove the difficulty, and. relieve the mind from its embarrass- 
ment ? Is it more conceivable that a ‘ certain quiddity '■ which 
we call a stone waB evolved out of a spiritual substance or that 
the stone is a certain form of that substance ; than to conceive that 
a creative will of infinite power gave existence to a substancerdiffer- 
ing from itself? Admittingior argument's sake, that the notion, 
‘to create a thing out of nothing,' is unthinkable, we must hold 
that the alternative one of evolving what we experience and regard 
as matteror non-spirit, from spirit-substance, isequally unthinkable. 

An atom or a universe is present to the mind, a person wishes 
to form a conception of its origin and nature. He may com- 
mence with the notion that the Beal alone is One ; that sub- 
stance alone is Real, and that Spirit alone is substance. He 
has an atom under contemplation, and he discovers either that 
he must have two realities, the atom and his mind; or that one 
of these is but a modification of the other ; or that one of these 
must have, by song. process, originated the other; or, finally, he 
may jega$d both ^dependent, and must fall back in search of 
an :<^ig^al substance. He might advance a step further, and* 
conceive that'a^otion o%e*tension is essential to the conception 
of 4)he' ? i|Wribute%and properties of the atom; that between the 
atom and his own thinking self, there must exist some sort of 
relation; But duality being an essential element of the notion 
of Relation, he hi already two existences— the atom and think- 
ing self;%or can he, by any process of thought, reduce the 
two into an identical one. The notion of duality cannot be 
cancelled by any process of his thinking powers. Other difficul- 
ties soon crowd ^pon him. What is the relation between this 
thinking being, and the atom or the extension which I contem- 
plate ? though the perception of the atom is conditioned by a 
notion of extension, without which the atom cannot become 
an object of thought ; yet how can I demonstrate that this is 
not* condition of my thinking powers, rather than of the atom 
and extension in themselves? How can I prove that the exten- 
sion, of which I have conception, is absolutely infinite in its 
own nature, and not merely negatively infinite only in reference 
to the capacity of my mind ,to measure it? By what process of 
ratiocination can I shew that this extension is a substratum in 
itself of which the atom whiohl perdeive, is either a part or 
a manifestation? Or, if I suppose the atom or the universe a por- 
tion or a manifestation of an infinite substance; how can I com- 
prehend and trace out the origin, the cause, the method, and the 
extent of the transformation r / 

Our sole object in referring to these metaphysical speculations 
here, is to shew that the assertion that f speculative reason' 
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necessarily leads to Pantheism, is founded upon, a partial view of 
the matter. The impressions of the objects of the external 
world, received by the percipient mind, must involve the notion 
either of the Reality or of the Unreality of those objects. If 
the nation or conception produced by those impressions, be a notion 
of the unreality of the objects perceived ; whence the neces- 
sity of arraying all the' powers of the 'speculative reason' to 
persuade people to believe conceptions produced by the impressions 
of their daily experiences. But if the sensuous impressions 
give rise to a conception of Reality and Substantiality, in the 
objects perceived, and the inference of ratiocination, and the 
conclusions of the 'speculative intellect/ prove the unreality 
of those objects ; then, since these contradict one another regard- 
ing the same fact, at the same time, one of them must be wrong. 

Is there a real and substantial substratum to all the objects 
of the phenomenal universe ? 

Mankind at large answer this question in the affirmative ; be- 
cause the mind conceives properties and qualities, only as the 
• attributes of some underlying substratftm or support. ^Mai|kind 
do not profess to have any knowledge^ that supjferi, but only 
of the aggregate of qualities, by m%ans of sanBuour ea^erience. 
The rnina, by a sort of natural process, belonging to the laws 
of thought, infers the existence of a support. The inference 
cannot be proved, says Bishop Berkeley; it § contrary to 'spe- 
culative-reason/ says Ballantyne. A ploughman steps in, 
and demands: — ' Prove that the properties rntfe, known by my 
sense*experience, have no underlying support/ ^The utmost that 
the Bishop and the Doctor can advance in reply is :-- r We cannot 
prove a negative ; but produce you your proofs that there is 
such a substratum; and we will show their futility; {hough we 
cannot prove the contrary/ Our ploughman might reply my 
sense-experience of the aggregate of qualities, m the shape of 
perCeption,involves in itsdf an inference of a support; and 4is I 
never knew a man who did not believe that the figure and hard- 
ness, of the stoneagainst which he stumbled, were properties of 
a rtm substance, T think that notion is universal/ 

The view of the ploughman here might be held, not besides, 
but htfiiWithetanding) Bishop Berkeley's opinion that colours, 
tastes,: - extension, : figure^ &e., exist only in the mind ; and his 
doubts regarding^he prevalence of the notion of real substances, 
made known by sense-experience. The ploughman's view is * 
founded upon ^analysis of the contents of a mental conception 
arising from sem^e-knowledge, and is held to be a necessary . in- 
ference invoWM in the relation between primitive and deriva- 
tive cognitions. Were it granted that wc can neither prove nor 
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disprove the reality of the external world ; yet the existence of 
Ideas being provable; the enquiry into the cause and origin of 
those states or changes proceeds from .the laws of thought. 
Does consciousness testify of the changes only ? or also of the 
changes in the mental state, in their relations to their origin, 
that is, sense-experience. , 

Now if Dr. Ballantyne’s logic, on another subject, is sound, we 
think that the ploughman has the best of the argument. ‘ The doc- 
trines of Liberty and Necessity, (says Dr. Ballantyne) are two 
Incomprehensibles, and thus balance each other; but the fact 
that a consciousness of freedom is felt by all, turns the scale 
in favour of liberty / So is the ploughman's argument; ‘the 
existence of the substratum of qualities cannot be proved ; nor 
can its non-existence be proved ; thus the two theories balance. 
But the conscious notion of a support underlying the properties 
made known by sense-experience, turns the scale in favour of 
its existence/ 

Blit however the jn&tfphysical speculations, regarding the exis- 
tence or. non-apsteno# of a substantial substratum to the pheno-t 
menfi worlaTbe decided^ that is not our present object. We 
have tordo^with the Ontology of the Bible, and of the Hindus ; 
and' it appeifc to us that Dr. Ballantyne, by introducing this 
controversy into His Essay, has done a great disservice to the 
Hindus whom he wishes to enlighten, and a great injustice to the 
Bible, which he wishes to make known to them. 

We have strong faith in Dr. Ballantyne's uprightness, and in the 
purity of his aim and intention. for this very reason, we 

regret the more $6 be forced to observe, that to our apprehension 
Aphorisms V. and VI. in Book II. of the Essay, are calculated 
to mislead dh d to do injury to Hindu readers. The purport of 
those Aphorisms we take to be this Sir W. Hamilton, Sir W. 
Jones, and Bishop Berkeley, on the one hand, and the Bible on 
the other hand, contradict one another regarding the fact of 
creation ; the former agree with the teaching of the Vedas, and 
of reason; the teaching of the latter is Contrary to the voice of 
reason ; as it should be, since it is 6 divine revelation. Whether 
these were the views which Dr. Ballantvne intended to inculcate, 
we, of course, cannot say ; but wC fear that every Hindu who may 
read, the Essay, wiU so understand its teaching. Those three 
excellent men, would not, we think, much enjoy the position in 
which they are placed in these Aphorisms. 

It is worthy of consideration also,, whether Vedantic. tenets, 
as held by the Hindus, will bear the favourable construction put 
upon them in this Essay. Full fourteen pages are taken up with 
the defence of the Vedantin. His' theory of creation and of 
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existence is made out to be nearly as orthodox as that of good 
Bishop Berkeley, if not as that of Paul. This defence demands 
a brief analysis, (see pp. 33 — 52.) 


Defensive Positions and 


Defensive Positions. 

Position 1st. There are tbrfee kinds of 
existence the independent; the de- 
pendent or phenomenal ; and the seem- 
ing or illusive. The Christian should 
not accept “ an unknown quiddity, with 
an absolute existence,” and deny to the 
Vedantin his “ philosophical belief / 1 
regarding that existence, pp.38. 40. 

2 nd The Vedantin, has been charged 
with the wildest extravagance, by be- 
ing made to assert that the Supreme is 
devoid of qualities, when he asserts 
# that Brahma is Nirguna. This charge 
is unjust, because the term “ guna” is 
a technical term, signifying ‘phenome- 
nal, material/ Hence Nirguna Brah- 
ma, means Immaterial God. Again, “or- 
gans of sense or motion are made up of 
what the Vedantin ealls ‘ Guna/ as we 
Europeans in general say, they are 
made up of what we prefer to call mat- 
ter.” p. 44. 

3rd To say that Brahma exists 
44 without intellect, without intelligence, 
without even the consciousness of his 
own existence,” is no extravagance of 
the Veddtitin. For “ by intellect he 
means an internal organ” of Cognition ; 
by “ intelligence” he means the concep- 
tions of that “ organ j” and by “con- 
sciousness,” the individualizing of our- 
self by the thought of “ego,” thereby 
implying an existent “non-ego/ 1 The 
denial of Brahma’s consciousness in 
this sense, does not imply unconscious- 
nesslh the sense in which we employ 
the term, pp.47. 48. 

4tb The vedio text, “ all -this is 
Brahma,”, and the illustration taken 
from the spider spinning his tvcb, do not 
prove the Ved&ntin a Pantheist. A* no 
one would say that the web is the 
spider, so no one should infer that * 
the world is Brahma. Agtin, “ all this,” 
does not tnean the universe. The 
world is ; only a display of the pheno- 
menal, 


Errors of the Vedantin. 


Assailable Positions. 

Error 1 st ; The Vedanta system is 
Pantheism. But pantheism qualified 
by Sir VV. Jones* “ inextricable difficul- 
ty attending the vulgar notion of ma- 
terial substances , which induced * * * 
some of the most enlightened among the 
moderns to believe that the whole 
creation was gather an energy than a 
work.” p. 32* 

2 nd " The Vedantins * * * * would 
seem to have been duped by the word 
thing, audits kindred term real. They 
chose to restrict the name of thing to 
spirit; and then J jtnnp 0 & to the inclu- 
sion that til else must be nothing, or no- 
thing of any consequence.” tfyfc is idle 
to disparage the immense importance 
of phenomena, by dubbing them ‘in- 
substantial/ ” 


3rd “In the Vedanta, there is really 
no will of God; for Brahma consists 
of knowledge only; and is what is 
meant by the word Veda. Hence the 
Veda cannot be a revealer of Brahma, 
otherwise we should find a Duality, 
which is denied.” p. 68 


4 th The veracity of the Vedas has 
not been proved; for:— (!) Their au- 
thority is said to be self-evidenj. (2) 
The speculative intellect is disposed 
to arrive at what they teach, without 
Divine aid. (3) If their great tenet, 
“ The Heal is but One,” “ there is no 
duality,” be true, there is neither 
place for, nor need of, revelation. 
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8th. The epithet Vima- Char shine . 5th. M Granting that nothing bnt 

may mean that the familiar concep* the One exists per »e\ it is not just 
tion of the chief energizing deity,— to infer that man is the One” (p. 38.) 
iswara, the lord— is no other than “ If it be not ageeed that there exists 
the aggregate of all embodied souls ; anything besides Brahma; then there 
as a forest is no other than the trees is no foundation for the employment 
that compose it.” p. 171. Of arguments, either affirmative or 

6th. The Vedantin holds not that negative. If there is any real Vedan- 
Brahma has no attribute, but that tin in the . world, then to argue with 
“ he is all attribute, sheer existence, him would be like arguing with a 
sheer thought, sheer joy.” p. 49. child or a madman,” p. 68. 

In this last 'error/ Dr. Ballantyne is literally cruel upon the 
Vedantin. However, f Benares Pandits are no children/ and they 
need not be frightened at a slight excess in the language of 
their friend. We shall leave the task of reconciling the sen- 
timents contained in the ' defence/ and the f errors 9 to the intel- 
ligent readers of the Essay ; and proceed, at once to examine 
the defeiujjp $f the i! V edantin ; upon the soundness of which, 
tfHft great tntestu'e, depths the value of this Essay. 

" IJro^i the three admpBves given in Position 1st, we do not 
conceive how any legitimate inference regarding the . reality or, 
unreality oft object? in j&e external world can be drawn. Those 
a^pectives are intended to denote qualities, all of which are 
alike predicated of Existence (Sattwa). The phrase 'such as 
h&s to be dealt with/ is a clumsy and ambiguous rendering of 
the term VydvahMfka; which commonly signifies, customary , 
usual, judicial* Its substantive from Vyavamra is universally 
used in Bengal for habit, behaviour , custom, usage . No conclu- 
sion regarding the reality or unreality of * matter 9 can be ob- 
tained from the quotation given forage 38. All that is asserted 
there, as seems to us, is that exigence is divided into spiritual 
existence, customary or common existence, and apparent exis- 
tence. With the exception of this last, the division agrees 
very well with our division into spirit, and matter y and because 
of the 'last, the Hindu analysis appears to us defective.. Its 
defect arises naturally from tire antecedent dogma pf tJie ' Tri- 
guna/ and their product, 1 Ignorance/ DP 'existed la ,ireal, 
then what is apparent existence ? whatever;, if % !|n the qiiqla- 
tion it is asserted td have as mheh right to be qalted/exist^ice * 
as that to which the epithet spiritu^tm applied has. Jilorepver, 
the epithet ‘seeming* must xu^essarily presuppose some known 
rse*e?istence, though it W biit the product of imagination or 
dreams, The mention made of the f unknown quiddity/ if em- 
ployed in contempt of the. theory regarding the reality of 'Mat- 
* ter/ is an attempt at begging the question under investigation. 
,, But Dr, Ballantyne’s defence of the Vedantin, taken , as a 
whole, hinges upon the signification* which he attributes to the 
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term ' Guna/ in position 2nd. The usual sense is a qualify, 
a cord — or ‘ fetter ’ as Dr, Ballantyne has it, although we know 
not why he has selected the word ‘ fetter* any more than ' tether* 
or any other word for a cord employed to fasten two objects 
together. That the Hindusever employed this word in the sense 
we attach to the words * phenomenal, material,* Dr. Ballantyne 
has either neglected or failed to prove; and we have failed, ’ 
after a mature consideration, to see sufficient reason ’for ac- 
cepting the new signification which he proposes. We take 
the word ‘ phenomenal’ here in its widest sense to signify not 
only all visible, but also all sensuous objects; which are sensuous 
indeed, by means of their qualities ; but that decides nothing 
regarding their reality or unreality. 

Now the view put forth here on this point, might be briefly 
stated thus : — The word ' guna* has but two primary, significa- 
tions in Hindu writings; namely, that of a quality; and that 
of a string, cord, or means for fastening and joining. That it 
ever signifies 'material, phenomenal,* appears to us to be "un- 
proved, if not unprovable from Hindu writings and usage. And 
hence it does not appear to be correct to say, that the phrase 
Nirguna Brahma conveys the same meaning to a Hindu, as the 
phrase Immaterial God does to a European ; or even ' very much 
the same sense.’ -• 

Our reasons for makiqg these assertions are briefly the fol- 
lowing : — In the Nyaya and its collateral systems, the word 
* dravya’ is used for the objects of the phenomenal world; and 
' Guna'* is there used to denote what we call qualities which 
have their abode in' substance (dravya). There ' Guna’ can- 
not mean the phenomenal world. (Tarka Sangraha. 2-4, Vais- 
eshika. Aph. 6. 6. Bhasha Parichchbeda.§ 2-4). Secondly, The 
old lexicographer Amara Sina, in his Kasha makes ' guna* to sig- 
nify, * a bowstring; that which abides in substance, (dravya) ; 
goodness &c. (i. e. the Triguna) whiteness &c. (i. e. all colours); 
and that which joins & c.’ (Amara Kosha. p. 124. verse 49.) 
Thirdly; though there is a degree of confusion about the signi- 
fication of 'Guna* in the Sankhva and Yoga Aphorisms, aris- 
ing from the previous adoption of the dogma of the ' Triguna* 
as the substance of r PrAkriti ;* yet the passage quoted by Dr. 
Ballantyne (Sankhya Aph. Book I. Aph. 62.) does not appear to 
ut to prove that the word ‘ guna* universally, but only as applied 
to the * Three/ denotes qualities; and this the commentator — 
not Kapila— asserts qf the ' Three/ ' because they are subser- 
vient to soul, and form the cords which bind the brute-beast to 
thesonl.* Kapila’s confused theory of creation, pressed hard, no 
doubt, upon the commentator; but it does not appear to us pro* 

p 
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vable, that he has given a new ^meaning to the word ' guna.* 
Fourthly, It has not been shewn that any of the writers of the 
Vedanta and Mimimsa introduced this new signification to the 
term * guna.* Fifthly, The use made of the word ' guna.* 
elsewhere in this Essay, does not appear to be altogether consis- 
tent with this technical signification. We are told, for example 
that : — 

' Igiforance* (ajmina) is the aggregate of the phenomenal, (p. 49) 

* Guna* is the seusible — the sum of the objects of sense, (p. 45) 

' Therefore Ignorance* is 'Guna* and what is predicated of the 
one may be also predicated of the other. But Dr. Ballantyne says 
(p, 34) that ‘ Ignorance* is ' equivalent to, and identical with 
the sum-total of qualities.* But ' guna * are never less than 
three ; and those three can never be identical with one another ; 
they must be distinct, whether eternal or non-eternal, otherwise 
the foundation of live Shad-Bar sh ana is swept away. Now it 
is not ''guna/ but an aggregate of three gums is said to form 
‘ Pjfkriti * by equipoise, in one system ; and ' Ignorance * by 
a sum-total,' in another. This 'Ignorance* therefore cannot* 
be a synonym of ' guna,* since a sum-total of three is neces- 
sary to constitute it. Again (p. 34) 'Ignorance* is said to 
be ' bhava-rupa/ or in the shape of entity; can 'entity* 
Jje predicated of 'guna* also? If the dogma of the Tnguna 
as 'pure cognition, lively emotion, and inertness/ (p. 35) be 
philosophically orthodox, why reject their equipoise in tire shape 
of an unintelligent ' Prakriti ;* and accept their sum-total 
in the shape of ' Ignorance/ as the Creator of the world? If 
the three qualities arc not eternal; and if they did not give ex- 
istence to Ignorance, and Ignorance to the world; they are not 
those of the Veddnta ; and Dr. Ballantyne*8 defence would be 
that of a shadow. Hence jwe cannot accept the technical sense 
proposed for the term ' guna.* Dr. Ballantvne has employed the 
^vord ' material* as an equivalent to the technical sense which he 
proposes of 'guna.* In Appendix A he attempts to shew that 
there is no word for our 'matter * in sanserif On this subject 
we wish, in passing, to propose two questions for the consideration 
of the learned Doctor. Supposing our word 'substance* were 
substituted for the Sanscrit terms mentioned in that article— as 
by common usage, the word substance is applied toaspirif as well 
as to a lump of day— would it be conclusive to infer, that tufa 
lance is not a term expressive of wbafc we are pleased to call 
' matter?* If the Sanscrit has' no term for*' matter as distinct 
from 'soul* or, 'spirit/ then what is the distinction between the 
nine eternal atoms of the Nydya; and the Prahriti of the 
Sankliya, and their Purnsha ? Dr, Ballantyne ought surely to* 
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give some specific names for those two distinct substances ; or 
admit that Hindu analysis is deplorably defective. 

The truth of Position 3rd depends upon the view taken of the 
Veddntic analysis of man. If Dr. Ballantyne accepts tho defini- 
tion of man furnished by the Upani shads, and recapitulated 
in the Veddnta Sdr ; then indeed Veddntic assertion^ can- 
not be deemed c extravagant 9 by him. Still we suppose 
the talented, laborious, and excellent missionary! Dr. Duff — 
for to l\im we take the allusion to be made in the phrase, ‘ a 
‘ zealous writer against Veddntism/ (p. 43.) — may be allowed the 
liberty, of forming his own opinion on the subject. But if the 
atomic substance called mind, as being an ‘ organ a distinct 
substance from, soul ; a creator of understanding ; of self-consci- 
ousness, &c. is a fiction, and has no real existence in the consti- 
tution, of man ; then is the Vedantic system founded upon an 
imaginary foundation, and is * extravagant 9 therefore, root 
and branch. Does Dr. Ballantyne accept the Ontology and Cos- 
mology of the Veddnta Sar ? Are those of the Bible and of 
• Christendom to be tested by the speculations in that treatise ? Is 
it a duty incumbent upon the disciple of the Bible to believe that 
the world in the abstract should be conceived to be Ignorance — 
Ignorance which itself lias no absolute existence, but which con- 
sists of the totality of three qualities — Ignorance which in. its 
totality is the causal body of God ; and in its variety, forms the 
bodies of individual men ; Ignorance which gives existence to the 
Taumdtras or five subtle elements, from which it produces intel- 
lect, mind, self-consciousness, the five sheathed man, and so 
foriji ? No doubt readers of the Bible will deem these doctrines 
new . - But if they are true, it is a duty to believe them ; and if 
it is a duty. Dr. Ballantyne should put forth more of his strength 
to prove and recommend them than he has done in these pages. 
We write not these lines in a cavilling spirit. Very far from it. 
We write them with deep grief, under an impression that in 
this defence of Vedantism, the Truth suffers wrong at the*bands 
of a friend who thus strengthens against her, the hands of a class 
of men, the most irreverent and captious towards all that is 
True and Holy and Great. 

■ We are not quite sure, that we understand the sense given to 
the word .^attribute 9 in Position 6th. Is it the substance of a 
thing, or something else attributed to tjie substance? If * attri- 
bute* denotes the substantial being, as distinguished from the 
qualities, properties, or manifested powers, which usually serve 
as the marks (lakshana) of substance; and as the ‘gunas* op 
O ords by means of which a substanc£ becomes known to others ; 
then is such an e attribute , the same as the Brahma of the 
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Vedanta— a thing without a mark, utterly unknown, utterly 
unknowable, and, as far as man is concerned, a perfect nonentity. 
This is indeed the Vedantic teaching of Brahma. But if the 
word ' attribute ’ is used to denote a power or quality belonging to 
a substantial being, by means of which it becomes manifested to 
others-— its usual acceptation— then has Ved&ntio Brahma no 
such attribute, and the fact of ' extravagance 9 in expression * is 
established. The Brahma of the popular Upanishads, the Saririk 
Sutra, and the Vedanta Sar, is . said to , be devoid of any such 
attributes. It is ' sheer existence, sheer thought/ If Dr. Balia n- 
tyne supposes that ' a Christian/ should accept the theories of the 
Vedantin and Berkeley in disproof of the ' unknown quiddity 9 — 
the substratum of the external world— how will he meet the 
theories of the Sankhyas and Hume in disproof of the substra- 
tum of spirit — and especially of the quality-less Brahma of the 
•Vedanta? 

It seems to be a great mistake and a great injustice to intro- 
duce the venerable Bishop of Cloyne into Vedantin fraternity. 
The Italian Giordano Bruno, the Jew Spinoza, the German Schell- f 
ing, and even the Welsh-Breton Des Cartes could fraternize with 
much greater facility. Bruno, Spinoza, and Schelling would very 
nearly agree witji the Vedantin as to the fact of the relations of 
creator and creation ; though as to the means and mgde of that re- 
lation, they would very greatly differ— the Hindu scheme being 
incomplete. The scheme of the Ontology of the Ved&nta Sar, We 
take to be this :— 

Scheme of Ontology. 

I. , Vastu==Joy-thought=Brahma. A thing— Substance of all. 

II. The Triguna— Material 1 of the phenomenal. (How the 
Triguna were originated; and how related to Vastu, is not 
explained. It is said in the Upanishad that F*wfo==Brahma, 
is incapable, of sustaining relations; and has none.) From the 
totality of the Triguna arose;— 

III. lgnorance=Maya. Which envelopes the r Ego/ and pro- 
jects the * non-Ego . 9 (Whence came the 'Ego 9 is not ex- 
plained. But to this ‘AhamWEgo' it is said that nei- 

• ther 'Ego* nor ' non-Ego* could exist, were it not for 
'Ignorance/ The theory se$ns confused. In tko Vedanta 
Sar it appears to stand thus ! Ajndna foundan ' Ego, * (Aham) 
enveloped it, and gave it a conceit of individual existence. 
And also, there beiqgno ' non-Ego/ Jjnana gave the ' Ego 1 
a notion that there was.) 

Against this, at a great distance from it, as regards exactness 
of treatment, might, be given Scheliing’s theory of Identic 
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For convenience's sake Tennemann's synopsis in Morell's trans- 
lation is furnished : — 

SPELLING'S 8CHEME OF ONTOLOGY. 

I. The absolute— the Universe in its original form— The deity 
manifested in 

II. Nature (the absolute in its secondary form) as Relative and 
Real — as Relative and Ideal ; according to the following grada- 
tions : 

Weight — Matter. Truth-Science. 

Light — Motion, Goodness — Religion. 

Organic structure — Life. Beauty — Art. 

Above these gradations, and independent of them, are arranged : 

Man (as a Microcosm). The State. * 

The system of the world (the exter* History, 

nal universe). 

The similarity of the principle will be discovered at once. 
It should be observed, however, that Schelling commences with 
Das Absolute , which admits of ‘the predicate Relative ; but Vastu 
tand Brahma admit of no predicates. The German's superiority 
in treatment is very obvious. The Hindus are far inferior to tee 
more imaginative Bruno in their method of development. The 
Hindu begins, by begging the question, he takes for granted that 
Vastu is the substance of the world; and displays all his powers 
in the attempt to answer the question, ‘ How came the infinite, 
unconditioned Thing, to appear finite?' The individual soul, ad- 
mitting the limits of its -capacities, replies, ' 1 don't know.' And 
then making that ‘ Ignorance ' the means of his rescue, he un- 
dertakes to explain the whole. According to the theory, the 
Vastu never moves, never wills, never acts. The dogma of the 
TWyawadoes not appear to be indigenous in the Vedant System. 
It appears there as an exotic taken up ir\ its crude state, and 
left .undefined and unexplained. Practically considered ‘ Igno- 
rance/ .differs very little from c Prakriti.' Both are unintelligent. 
Both oreate a phenomenal world ; one a world of Illusions, the 
other a world of Qualities. . . 

Here we olose. The f partial exposition of Christian doctnne . 
must be left for the present. We tttast that we have succeeded, 
in some measure, in shewing, that the moral malady of the 
Hindus has not been so thoroughly examined and laid open in 
these Essays, as might be desired. The Sanscrit version of Dr. 
BaRantyne, as regards language, is worthy of hi# scholarship. 
All Christendom owes him gratitude for what he has done. We 
doubt whether there are half-a-dozen Christians on earth, who 
could dress Christian sentiments in a Sanscrit so chaste, idioma- 
tic^ and pure. Though we have been forced to differ from the 
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learned Doctor on some points; yet we hold hu labours in high 
esteem ; and expect much more from his able pen, in aid of the 
efforts to make Christianity known to the Hindus. There are 
two points of Christian doctrine, however, of such vital import- 
ance, that we regret much Dr. Ballantyne did not enlarge a little 
more upon them in this Essay. The innate moral depravity of our 
race and the atonement of Christ. Until the nature and extent 
of the moral malady are thoroughly known and felt, indiffer- 
ence to the physician and tlie remedy must prevail. The atone- 
ment of Christ has always been the great stumbling block, and 
the great remedy of the human species. It is the keystone of 
human hopes ; and panacea for human afflictions. 

In the atonement alone can our rebellious race behold 

4 Truth, love, and mercy in triumph descending, 

And nature all glowing in Eden’s first bloom ; ' 

On the cold cheek of death smiles and roses are blending. 

And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb.’ 

Man not only reasons ; but also feels. Midway between Reason 
and Feeling — between the understanding and the heart, between* 
faith and love, is the true place of True Religion. To treat relig- 
ion — and particularly the Christian religion, — as a metaphysical 
speculation, is a great injustice towards the God of compassion and 
love who revealed it ; and a great wrong towards the sin-stricken 
and bewildered man who is in need of it. The religion of the 
heart only can gain the affections of the Hindus, console, and 
save them. 

Every Hindu, every day that he lives, sees and feels the 
blighting influences of innate atfd of actual depravity. He is 
fully aware that the intellect, the affections, the emotions and 
the passions of his soul, have fallen into a state of disorder 
and confusion ; that somehow or other, there has been an up- 
setting of. all th* furniture of his spiritual nature. Christiani- 
ty is the only religion among men, that can explain to him the 
origin, the mode, and the extent of this moral disorder which 
has befallen his relation with his Maker, Ruler, and Judge. 
And we regret exceedingly to observe that the Essay con tains. not 
a single ' Aphorism/ to explain to the Hindu, how the Bible 
accounts for, dissects, and explains 'the diseased 'state of his 
moral and spiritual nature. 

* The doctrine* of the Atonement also; has not obtained the 
prominence Vhich its importance demands and deserves. It has 
been compressed' into a single Aphorism, of just two pages, in 
a fourth Book, 'Of the mysterious points in Christianity/ pre- 
ceded by an Aphorism upon the f Rule of Excluded Middle/ 
This remark proceeds not from a light or censorious spirit, refer- 
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ring to an apparent incongruity— it proceeds from a spirit quite 
the reverse. Oar heart bleeds. A hundred and* fifty > millions of 
deluded men are present before our mind. Those men look up 
to their few learned teachers, with deep-felt reverence and blind 
confidence. Here is an Essay written expressly for those 
teachers ; and through them for the millions ; having for its 
object to make known the only remedy provided by a merciful 
Creator, for maladies which all of them feel, and none or them 
can cure — to explain to them the conditions of the new pro- 
clamation of peace and pardon to our rebellious race. We feel, 
thus deeply because we fear, lest that Essay be too metaphysical, 
and too brief, to enable its readers to understand the dangerous 
nature of their maladies, tho heinousness of the guilt of their 
wilful rebellion, and the adaptation and efficacy of the remedy 
offered them in the Bible. In any future editions of this Essay ; 
and in any future productions from the same able pen for the 
learned Hindu, we sincerely trust that Jesus Christ shall 
occupy a far more prominent place. 
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Art. ,V. — Lord Canning ’s Speech at the opening of the Rajmahal 
* Railway* 

L AST September, the Ganges at Rajmahal was tapped by 
the Railway.* Henceforth neither passengers nor costly 
goods will be subject to jhe freaks of the Nuddea Rivers. The 
apex of the Delta has been touched by the Iron Horse, and a 
life and activity will, in consequence, be giveiwbo the neighbour- 
hood of Rajmahal, such as has not been known there since Gaur 
the city of one hundred kings ceased to be the metropolis of 
Bengal and Behar, and for which its position at the top of the 
Delta, admirably adapted it. 

* But it is not merely in connection with Rajmahal and its hills, 
OBce the scenes of a bustling activity and of a numerous popu- 
lation, that this opening is to be wiewed with interest. The Rail- 
way will bring a tide of trade and social life into those solitudes of 
Behar, once the seat of an Empire over which the great Asoka 
stretched his rule. The traveller, who, in a miserable, expen- 
sive palki, tries to penetrate the fastnesses south of Bhagulpur, 
finds before him, in every direction, the wrecks and mouldering 
remains of former greatness. Buddhism has left indelible traces 
of itself on basalt images, in caves and on the rocks of Rajgriha 
and Monghyr, while the mountain eyries of the highland Chiefs 
of Rajmahal shew what power the feudal system exercised, in the 
days of Behais greatness. What will it be when the whole 
country from Rajmahal to Benares becomes pervious to the mer- 
chant, the miner, the* missionary, the schoolmaster and even 
the indolent Bengali babu? ' V u . 

As an instrument for awakening an interest in Beha& mental, 
religious amTsocial improvement, the railway Will be pf great 
value. The Behar people have, ever since Buddhist day^ been cut 
off from, mental light and intercourse with foreigners : the Moguls 
did little for Behar ; it* fine population were never appealed to on 
moral or intellectual tomes, since the day* that Sakyea Muni made 
the gloves of Gaya echo with Bhadhist mottos. We quote on 
this subject the excellent remit Is of Lord Canning, made at the 
opening of the Rajmahal Railway. * - 

* Not far from the spot where tccording to Hindu myth, KapU Muni, dis- 
turbed by it in hie devotions, swallowed the whole river:— this myth probably < 
referred to that change in it* bed, that sent the main stream in* ah easterly 
direction, while formerly it flowed down by Nnddea, 
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‘ WVbegUl this day's journey at a spot washed by the tides of the Bay of 
Bengal, and within a stone's throw of the anchorage of some of the noblest ships, 
which, to thp furtherance of commerce and all its attendant blessings, the skill 
and enterprise of our fellow-country-men have launched upon the ocean. We 
have ended it in an inland district, 200 miles off, where not only are the usee 
of the great highway of nations uncared for and unknown, but where the very 
name of the “black water" is a word of mystery and terror. We began our 
journey at the chjpf seat of Western trade and civilization on this side of the 
globe, the head quarters of England's power in Asia, and we have closed it almost 
under the walls of the ancient capital of Bengal and Behar— the city of Gour— 
which, little more than two centuries ago, was not surpassed by any in India, for' 
its busy population and magnificence, but which now lies a mass of tangled 
ruins and rank forest, tenanted by wild beasts, reeking with fever, and void not 
only of human industry, but of human life. In travelling between these two 
points, — points of such striking contrast— we have passed through a country 
teeming with population and covered thick with all that is necessary to the 
sustenance of man. We have skirted a district abounding in mineral wealth, 
and already eagerly seizing the opportunity, as yet imperfectly afforded to it, of 
pouring this wealth into the great centre of activity in Calcutta. We have 
been carried through the wild country of the Sonthals, one of the rudest and 
wildest races of India, but a race not insensible to kindly government, and 
who, if their hills and jungles had been as accessible five years ago as they are 
now, would have been at once checked in a purposeless rebellion. Lastly, we 
# find ourselves standing on the bank of the great Ganges, at that point at which 
it is in the interests of Commerce, that the tedious and uncertain navigation of 
its lower waters should be exchanged for a short and secure land carriage.* 

The Rajmahal Railway, like the Mutla Line, its fixture southern 
extension, has been driven through a land of tigers and cholera; 
on both lines the laborers have had to battle with the deadly 
miasma of jungles, the growth of centuries ; — and in some in- 
stances have been carried off, in broad daylight, by wild beasts, 
whose lairs, undisturbed for ages have been intruded on by the 
•stangerwith his iron road. Three centuries ago there was a 
dense population near the Rajmahal hills, as there was then in 
the Sundesbunds. In the centre of the Santal Country are 
to be found now the remains of large tanks and palaces, erected 
before the Santal migrated into it, about sixty years ago. 

In a similar way, in North Tirhut, the ruins of the once mighty 
cities of Janakpu and Simrun, 14 miles in circumference, remain 
amid tfhat are now the haunts of tigers and boars, rife with malaria. 
It was the long struggle between Hindus and Moslem that re- 
duced this land to a terai or deadly jungle. Some similar catastro- 
phe must have taken place in the Rajmahal hills. 

One great advantage we look forward to from the railway is, 
that it will le&v^ those Europeans without excuse, who fancy 
that, because they know Calcutta or one of the Presidency towns, 
they are therefore competent to give an opinion on India, or 
even on Bengal. Even eight Hours by this Railway will tell them 
mot to judge Behar men by the Bengali standard; they will see 
there a different race of men. In a few years a Calcutta 
Masch, 1801 . Q 
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cockney, who has never travelled beyond Chandemagore, will 
be a cariosity fit for the British Museum. The railway will 
also check that tendency to centralization which looms so fear- 
fully in the future horizon of India. Federalism, which combines 
local action with a centralizing supervision, is what we want, and 
the railway will, in one respect, greatly favour the principle of 
‘ unity amid diversity/ As the stream of the Ganges, like that of 
the Nile, and other great riven, has been the diffuser of civiliza- 
tion along its bunks, so is the railway likely to prove a line of 
light through mofussil darkness, enabling the merchant, the 
educator, and the missionary to gain access to 'the highways and 
hedges 9 of the Santal and other districts. « 

Holidays will be rendered doubly valuable by the Railway, as 
Lord Canning remarked in his Rajmahal Speech : 


* The vast distances to be traversed by all whom business or pleasure puts in 
motion, the fierce climate which for bo many hours of the day makeB exertion 
and exposure eminently hazardous, and the fact that a life of bodily activity or 
mental toil in India is one of daily risk— all conspire to render any alleviation 
of labor, and any new facilities for relaxation, a boon of inestimable value to 
every class, whether soldier or civilian, independent gentleman, or servant of) 
the State/ 

* To British Science and British Enterprise shaU be committed in India the 

pobTe task, of bringing security, comfort, and comparative wealth within the 
reach of races as yet ignorant of these; of extending the field of profitable 
industry to them ; of supplying the wants of some by the superflwtiA of 
others; of enhancing prosperity wftere it 'exists, and of reviving it where it has 
drooped and decayed ; of promoting fellowship between men, and of bringing 
light into dark places.’ v . • 

The railway will increase country tastes and particularly favor 
the study of geology and botany, sb 'neglected in this country. 
The class of natives will gradually become rare, who, like a Bengali 
babn some time ago, could tell a Geological Surveyor £e had seen 
many hills near Calcutta ; when asked, whefe ? he said, —the 
embankments of the tanks. 

Punctuality, so wanting in our native friends, will be taught 
more effectively by the rail than by the schoolmaster,— the train 
waits for no one, as many amative has already found to his cost. 

To shew the gradually increasing influence of this line, we 
give the following tables— which tell their own stoiy. They 
shpw how the masses appreciate the railway* 

^ BAST rinHAN RAILWAY. * 

The nmiere conveyed per mile mere in 


1854 - 55 , 

1855 - 50 

1856 - 57 

1857 - 58 ... ... 

1858 - 59 


... ... 




... * 1 , 




... ... 



,*,988 

. 6 , 9*8 

•Mtf 

9,180 


i.« 


... 
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Numbers conveyed of each Class per mile . 


YEAR ENDING, 

1st Class. 

2nd Class. 

3rd Class. 

80th Ira 1865. 

77'8 

378-5 

2,530*9 

„ 1858. 

100*4 

442*7 

6,389*5 

„ 1867. 

110*8 

432*2 

7,834*3 

* „ 1858. 

122*0 

427*8 

8,562*8 

" »i 1859. 

106*3 

403*5 

9,151*5 


. Receipts from each Class * 


Year ElfblNG. 

1st Class. 

2nd Class. 

3rd Class. 

Total. 

Average Receipts 
per mile. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

80th June 1855. 

1,890 

2,949 

18,658 

23,497 

194*8 

• 

„ 1856. 

2,684 

8,801 

28,856 

43,790 

853*6 

.i 1867. 

8,735 


45,938 

64,484 

450*2 

„ 1858. 

5,132 


47,787 

68,856 

486*4 

* „ 1859. 

5,814 


62,964 

73,947 

520*8 


Passengers conveyed by the East Indian Railway ^ 


Year ending. 

t 

a 

Number op Passengers. 

Total. 

1st Class. 

2nd Class. 

3rd Class. 

Slat May 1855. 

80th June 1856. 

» » 1857. 

n » 1858. 

1859. 

(84 Miles, opened 1st October, 1858.) 

121 

121 

121 

121 

142 

9,802 

12,049 

13,409 

H763 

15,106 

43,896 
53,674 • 
62,801 
51,765 
67,309 

330,646 

773435 

947,968 

1,037,106 

1,199,517* 

383,744 

838,858 

1,013,668 

1,103,684 

1,271,932 


* It was often said that caste, and native prcgudice would prevent fche “^, of " a ^®* 
availing themselves of the rail} but in India, as elsewhere the cow^peopk have more 
common sense than they get credit for— cheap fares, and comparative freedom ttom 
r “lway aocidents, decided the question. 
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Receipts from Passengers and Goods , on the Bast Indian Railway 
with working expenses . * 


Yeas eedieo. 

Passen- 

gers. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Goods. 

Total. 

Working 

Expenses. 

Net 

Profits. 

80th June 1855. 

„ 1856. 

„ 1867. 

„ 1858. 

„ 1850. 

£ 

23,497 

48,790 

64,484 

68,856 

78,947 

£ 

1,924 

4,618 

6,698 

14,572 

12,761 

£ 

6,037 

83,771 

62,564 

76,804 

1,18,889 

£ 

31,458 

82,178 

113,646 

150,232 

206,687 

£ 

20,822 

83,766 

44*162 

62,507 

96,184 

£ 

10,631 

48,413 

69,484 

87,725 

109,403 


• 

Another social point connected with the Railway relates to 
treatment of the natives working on it. On this we quote 
from Lord Canning’s speech at Rajmahal, where having 
thanked the Company’s officers for the treatment of their natives, 
he observed. 

* Their treatment and management of the population with whom they have 
been brought into daily contact has been worthy of all praise. I speak from per- 
sonal knowledge on this point. During three years, until the time when the * 
chief Governmental superintendence of its affairs was committed to the able 
and watchful care of my honorable Mend the Lieutenant Governor, the E. I. 
Railway was directly under the control of the Governor General in Council ; 
and I cannot call to mind that in that time a single instance occurred of 
coercion or oppression on the part of the officers of the Company, or of any 
want of cordiality and good will between the employers and their native ser- 
vants, or laborers. I can remember no case of harsh dealing, or inconsiderate- 
ness of any kind. Both parties soon umjterstood each other, and there has, so 
far as I know, been no interruption of that good understanding.' 

* This, let me say it, is no fighfepraise. The natives of Bengal, of whom, in 
one way and another not less thah 118,000 are daily working on this Railway, 
are, in this part of the proving a timid suspicious people,— easily taking alarm 
at novelties,— averse to interference with their usages, unused tojteady labor, 
fickle, and too often crooked in their ways. There are however/* few painful 
exceptions, chiefly with regard to contractors. Mr. Turnbull remarks of the con- 
tractors of the Patna division. ’ * T^e railway works were in very bad odour 
among the natives, whose dealings with the late contractors left no favorable 
impressions on their minds." 1 

He then made the following remarks : which deserve to be 
written in letters of gold, 

•Gentlemen, it is of no use to deny or conceal it, for it is known to all the 
world, we Englishmen with all onr great national characteristics, are not, as a 
people, conciliatory or attractive. God forbid that any of us should feel ashamed 
of his national character, or wish it to he other than it is. Bat none amongst us 
will deny that the very virtues of that oharacter are not seldom exaggerated into 
faults. We are powerful in body and mind, and we are proud or that power. 
We are self-reliant, and justly so, and we like to shew onr self-reliance. We 
are conscious of our own high purposes, and enlightenment, and we are apt to 
look down upon those, whose motives we believe to he less worthy than our own, 
or whom we regard as debased in ignorance, and we do not care to conceal ouf 
feelings. These failings are not inconsistent with onr national greatness. In 
the days of slavery, Englishmen were amongst the hardest task-masters that the 
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African ever had j but England did not hesitate to spend her gold and her blood 
lavishly for the suppression of the Slave Trade, and we poured out our twenty 
millions like water, when we fonnd that it was the only means by which to rid 
ourselves of the curse of slavery.’ 

t But, Gentlemen, no people, whatever their condition, will patiently bear to 
be treated by their rulers as though they were less than men, less rational, less 
capable of right feeling than those who rule them. If we attempt, individually 
or collectively, to do this, if we neglect to win the heart of those over whom 
providence has placed us, if instead of seeking to inspire them with confidence, 
we take for our that the people of India should be governed as a con- 
quered people— which, as I understand it, means that they should be governed 
by sheer force,— if in our pride or impatience we refuse to show forbearance and 
indulgence to the weaknesses and shortcomings which attend us, we shall not 
worthily represent England in the great work which lies before her, and we 
shall assuredly fail to accomplish it.' 

We give in a tabular statement the number of natives employ- 
ed, on the Railway and their respective localities. Such a number 
of men, with such wages, must have had a considerable effect on 
the labour market of Bengal. 

EAST INDIAN RAILWAY. 

Bengal Division. 


Statement of daily average of work-people employed on the con - 
struction of the several Divisions of the line of Railway, for 
the twelve months , from the 3 \st May 9 1859 to 31^ May, 1860. 


Nulls ov Divisions ob 
Distbicts. 

i 

Brickmakers. 

1 * 

j 

Carpenters. 

Sawyers. 

Blacksmiths. 

! 

ft 

South Birbhum, ... ... 

North Birbhum 

South Rajmahal, 

Centre Kajmafial, 

North Rqmahal, 

Pirpointi, 

Bhagulpur, 

Jehangirah, 



Klul, 

Hallohur, 

gar, 

Patna, 

8«me District, 

' Soane Bridge, 

Total, 

Per 

day. 

Per 

day. 


n 


Per 

day. 

Per 

day. 

Per 

day. 

766 

3,186 

4,773 

4,387 

4,853 

3,670 

482 

2,121 

1,322 

663 

2,122 

2,144 

606 

2,862 

72 

876 

462 

163 

none 

286 

666 

262 

403 

486 

266 

903 

020 

103 

874 

69 

812 

806 

66 

260 

483 

180 

190 

177 

811 

106 

276 

236 

126 

548 

1,494 

1 

417 

118 

94 

327 

334 

115 

70 

26 

285 

142 

187 

122 

122 

84 

38 


498 

14 

22 

89 

81 

80 

24 

13 

324 

60 

84 

13 

26 

83 

82 

11,497 

8,602 

10,407 

13,672 

12,068 

9,898 

4,084 

4.771 
7,751 
4,039 
7,960 
7,160 
4,341 

8.772 
4,090 

88,316 

6,207 

ll 

64,692 

2,431 

734 

1,343 

118,701 


(Signed) George Turnbull, 

, 26^ September , 1860. 

’ ^Ve give further Tables at page 141. 
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The trunk line is now vi& Rajmahal, which will answer as far 
as Monghyr, and so onwards as the loop line, but we believe the 
direct communication with the N. W. P. will ultimately be by 
the Barrakur to Patna, thus saving 100 miles, and opening 
out the Cornwall, as well as the Switzerland of Bengal to the philan- 
thropist, and the merchant. Already an extension is being made 
to the Barrakur from Kanigunj : it will then probably pass 
by the Kuhurbali Coal Fields, and through the Gobindpur 
Valley, which is the exit from the high table land of Bamghur 
to the fertile plains of Behar and so on to Patna. The rail will 
create a wide extent of traffic, as has been shewn by the opening -at 
Bhedea and elsewhere.* 

In addition to the Ranigunj line being likely to be the main 
one, it will lead to Pamnatk , and on the completion „of the pre- 
sent extension line to the Barrakur, a drive of 54 miles only will 
lead to the top of Parasnath, or by the future main line from the 
Barrakur to Patna, which will land the traveller at the Kuhur- 
bali Coal Fields, with the adjacent copper mines, only 20 miles 
distant from Parasnath/ 

* The hiU scenery beyond the Barrakur extending to Parasnath and the 
Dunwa pass will be most refreshing to the person 'long in populous cities 
'pent.’ — Even now, one can leave Calcutta by the maU train at night and break- 
fast in the morning at the top of Parasnath. 

Major Sherwill, so well known for the valuable Statistical information he has 
furnished the public regarding Bhagulpur, Monghyr, Malda, and the Sunder- 
bunds, has lately published aSfcter on the subject of adirectline in which he gives 
tiie following arguments in its fovor— Patna and the N. W. P. would be 800 instead 
of 400 miles from Calcutta— Coal feom Kuhurbali could be laid down at Patna, for 
the same price as Ranigunj Coal is sold in Calcutta— the fertility of the 
country between Gobindpur Valley and the Ganges produces heavy crops 
from a soil that has not been manured for 2000 years— even the roads are 
ploughed up in the wet season to give a crop— the exports are forwarded 
only by pack-bullocks, dilatory and expensive, to the Ganges, where the 
produce is sent by boats to Calcutta. Zemindars and exporters' could go 
by train to Calcutta, instead of trusting dishonest brokers and grain^dealers 
who fleece them. Close to the hills is much waste land not cultivated, be- 
cause the exports would hardly pay its carriage to the Ganges. The Zemindars of 
Behar are rich, and food is cheap.— Pergnnnah Surrai, Nurlrat, Behar, along the 
proposed lines are the chief places which fomish Rice, Wheat, Barley, Gram, Oil- 
seeds, Sugar, Tobacco, Turmeric, Mace, Iron, Hides, Gums, Dye Stuffs, Tusser, 
Carpets, Stone-plates, Ochre.— 100,000 Pilgrims from the N. W. r. and Gyah 
pass, along this line, and in the cold weather, taking the ronte to Deoghur and 
Juggernauth, returning at the close of the cold season ; at Kurukdehe, the stream of 
pilgrims divides ; the one proceeding south to the Parasnath, the other east to Deo- 
ghur j they again unite near Burdwan. The train would take up the Parasnath pij- 
grims at Nawadah, and convey them to Kuhurbali, and after visiting Parasnatn 
would take them to Ranigunj. The pilgrims going to Deoghur would be conveyed 
also from Nawadah to Kurnkdehe 50 miles.-wThe Brahmins do not object to pR* 
grims travelling by rail as they arrive much rioher and better able to offer a large 
present to the Brahmins. The Gobindpur Valley is now mnph dreaded by pilgrims 
who on their passage keep watch pd ward all night long to prevent the Attacks 
of tigers and thieves* immense numbers of local pilgrfajMtream towards toe 
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The construction of the Railway itself presents many objects of 
jmterest— -rails, the difficulty of their supply — sleepers, whether 
more lasting of iron or of wood ; the latter how best prepared—* 
fencing, the most effectual kind— bridges, their well foundations, 
their piers, their . arches, their girders — ballast, the various 
descriptions, artificial and natural— the beds of rivers, if changed 
for railway bridges, how far likely to be permanent— contractors, 
their failures and the causes— the epidemics and mortality among 
the coolies, how far avoidable. . But our object in this article is 
rather to interest our readers in the moral and social aspects 
presented by the extension of the railway, enlarging the views 
of Europeans and Natives, lessening the influence of caste, 
and increasing the facilities of travelling, and so making more 
accessible the various places of historical interest which lie near 
the line. 

As the historical associations on the Railway line between 
Calcutta and Ranigunj, connected with the French at Chander- 
nagor, the Dutch at Chinsura, and the Portuguese at Hugly, 
•have been noticed in Cone's Railway Guide, we will begin with 
the Kanai or Burdwan junction, which will eventually super- 
sede Burdwap as an engine-changing station, connecting the 
Ranigunj station with the main line by a loop line, and confine 
our remarks to places between that and Rajmahal, where the 
line ends at present. Our space is limited, consequently our 
notices must be brief; but ample infons^aon may be found in 
old histories. We notice places in the Mer in which they lie, 
starting from Burdwan. 

. We enter the Birbhum District across the Aji. The Aji which 
rises near Monghyr, separates Birbhum from the Burdwan 
District, which receives along with Tirhut, the name of the 
garden of Bengal. It is navigable only for a few weeks in the 
.rains. Coal mines are met close to its banks. This river receives 
a number of tributaries: it flows into the Hqgly near Cutwa, 
memorable for Clive's Victory of Plassey. We cross the Aji 
river by a bridge 1,800 feet long, over arches of BO feet span 
each. We leave behind the Burdwan District, and enter the 
Birbhum Zillah, the Bengal Highlands. A Scotchman would 
smile at these being called Highlands, but they are such to a 
Calcutta man. These hills were once noted for Mahratta raids, 
but will hereafter, we trust, be associated with iron and copper 


Ngir Hills, Its reputed birth pk#of Gautama : these are 12 mUes south-west of 
. Behar city, close to the proposed lines and have 12 hot and 4 cold springs. Com- 
merce in Asiatic countries generally follows the same road as that pursued by 
Pilgrims. The Behar people are fond of travelling, having numerous shrines or 
places of local veneration in their district. , 
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foundries, and the development of extensive mineral resources. 
Birbhum was once a little Belgium, an arena for Mahrattaand 
Moslem to exhibit their prowess in/ though the former generally 
adopted ihe Parthian system of warfare, fighting And 'retreating. 
As late as A. D. 1814, the roads were so infested with robbers, 
that pilgrims could not pass through Deogur on the way from 
Benares to Jagannath — but by giving the robbers lands, on 
condition of keeping the roads dear, the robberies were put 
down. The oldest town in Birbhum is Nagore , the residence of a 
Musalman Baja; it has an entrenchment thrown up against 
the Mahrattas, from twelve to eighteen feet high, which extends 
round the town for the distance of thirty two miles. Molisser 
on the road from Suri to Murshidabad is surrounded by 
eighty tanks; — in this Zillah, tanks for irrigatiqp are very 
common. It is very important for these districts that there are 
a number of jhils, which serve as natural drainage basins in the 
freshes, and prevent the floods from devastating the country. 
Artificial basins, with a similar view, are now being formed near 
the Mississipi. Baklesur is noted for its hot-springs and cheating 9 
Brahmans. Baidanath is a famous place of pilgrimage for Hindus 
from all parts of India, but especially from Scinde and Raj- 
putana; they come in February. Its temple is said to have been 
built by a Choi Raja from Mysore, who had invaded the 
country. * 

Surul, the first station Worth of the Aji, has largely increased 
since the Railway staff settled here. The great mortality in 
certain parts of the South Birbhum District, has led to various 
sanatary improvement in Surul : — it has a dispensary and 
hospital; near Surul are the remains of the old oommereial 
residency, retaining with its twenty five rooms, the relics of 
the old palatial style and mode of living, when the Residents 
were the princes of the land. A road, metalled febd bridged, 
leads from the Surul station to Ilambazar noted for its elegant 
lac ornaments made by only two men. It is on the Damuda, 
which is there a quarter of a mile wide. The country to the 
West is described as an extensive coal field, having also plenty of 
iron . — Cutwa is thirty one miles distant from Surul. 

The next place of importance is Synthea ; the Bridge is 1,500 
feet long; in the dry season it is over a wilderness of sand. 
Water is procured by digging in the sands of this river. The bed 
of the More river here is in places quite black with magnetic 
iron dust, which clings in dustenMjto the magnet. The lover 
of Geology may see to the north pf the village a high gravel 
bank, composed of pink quartz, with pieces or quarts' felspar, 
and pisiform iron ore intermixed, The Harpah or bore in 
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this river at the first fall of rain is a curious sight. A journey 
of an hour and three quarters from Synthea takes the traveller 
to the Birbhum Iron works , of Messrs Mackey & Co • the 
first pig iron manufactured in Bengal upon the English prin. 
ciple, was smelted here in January 1856; two tons of iron 
are produced daily, and three European smelters are em- 

& ed. Thaiistrict is rich in coals, and iron ; even the ballast 
along the line at Synthea gives 15 per cent, of iron. A 
metafied road, eight, miles long, leads from Synthea to Sun' the 
capital of Birbhum. 

A road leads fijom Synthea to Jammakundi, a large town with 
many substantial* buildings and temples, sixteen miles S. W. of 
Berhampore. Beyond this is Rangaraatti, the site of aiv 
extensive city, when the Ganges, then four miles wide, flowed by 
it. The Western boundary of the river may be still distinctly 
traced by a bank of stiff clay, gravel, and nodular limestone, 
about fifteen feet high, which runs along as far as Rajmahal. 

Rimpur Hat is a changing station of the Railway. The house 
•of the Resident Engineer, with its nice garden in front, is a plea- 
sant sight. This place was ingreat danger during the lastSantal 
insurrection, and some hard fighting took place near it. We 
trust the authorities have learnt the lesson, that the school- 
master is, ill* the long run, cheaper than the soldier. This 
insurrection, which might have been easily prevented, had the ofti- 
cialsifedressed the evils of the Mahajausysteni in time , cost the 
Government many lacs. Similarly the expenditure against the 
Kukis,;i few months ago, cost the State one lac of rupees. The 
Santa! leaders, were simple ryots* and thdr allies* were cowherds,, 
oilmen and blacksmiths. 

Nalkati is the first station in the Murshidabad District, now so 
famous for its mulberry cultivation, A road leads from this \\& 
Jcaganj, a large mercantile emporium, to the city of Murshidabad,. 
thirty five miles distant, and may ultimately form a branch 
Kne of the* railway. Whoever wishes to study the morals and 
manners of a Moslem Court during the last century, must 
peruse the pages of the Seir Mutakherin, where the state 
of things previous to the English conquest is unfolded — the 
name of Ali Verdy Khan is the one redeeming feature in the 
landscape. The voice of revels is now hushed in Murshidabad—' 
its Moslem nobles left it when the capital was removed. But the 
ruins of Gysabad near it, not far from the Nalhati road, remind 
us with its Mi inscriptions,^ the day when Buddhism ruled the 
country instead of the Crescent. Captain J. E. Gastrell, in his* 
Statist^ Report of Murshidabad, states of this place, ' Moorshe- . 
f dabad, ccpuhonly called by the natives Maksoodabad, is seven 
Mabch 1881 . R 
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‘ miles South of Jeeagrgige, on the Bhaugiruttee. There are 
' no defined limits to it as a city, nor is there any part known 
‘ specially by the aboye names; it appears to be a name given 
'to an indiscriminate mass of temples, mosques, handsome 
' pucca houses, gardens, walled enclosures, huts, hovels and 
‘ tangled jungle containing the ruins Qf many edifices that have 
' sprung up, and decayed; around -the residences of the former 
‘ and present Nawabs Nazim of Moors^edabad/ 

Murshidabad calls up many historical associations, numerous 
enough to have an article to itself in this Review. It is full of the 
past the days of Jagat Set, tjie Rothschild of Bengal,— of Ali 
Verdy its Akbar, — of Suraja Daula, of the Aurungzebe type. The 
objects worth seeing now are the Palace, the tombs of Ali Verdy, 
and of Suraja Daula, the ruins of the Residency, of the Dutch 
factory at Kalkapur, and the ivory carvings of Murshidabad. 
For an account of these consult Captain GastrelFs Geographical 
Report of the Murshidabad District, and the Seir Mutakherin. 

Pulsa is on the Bansli one of those hill streams which rise to 
such an enormous height after a heavy flood. Jungipuron the® 
Bhagirathi is only sixteen miles from Pulsa. Near Pulsa is the 
Nobinger Jhil ajjreat haunt for tigers, who lurk in grass that grows 
twenty feet high : this jhil was probably the old bed of the Ganges. 

Pakour is the first Station we meet with in the Santal 
country. It is the residence of one of the Santal Deputy Com- 
missioners. There is a Martello tower here thirty feet high 
and twenty feet in diameter, feopholed for musketry, with space 
on the top for one or two light guns. It was built in 1856 for 
the protection of the railway officers, and railway bungalows, 
when the latter were rebuilt after the Santal insurrection of 
*856. This tower afforded protection against a company of 
mutinous sepoys in 1858. From the tower a fine view is 
to be had of the Rajmahal hills, and Jungipur. Pakour con- 
tains 1,400 houses, and is the residence of a Raia, A road is 
being made from Pakour to Suti thirteen and a half miles, at the 
junction of the Bhagirathi and Ganges rivers which will open 
out an important place of trade. Within sixteen miles of 
Suti is the Mahananda river, the great artery of the Malda 
District, and forming the boundary between Dinqjpur and 
Rungpur. Malda is situated on it, and the ruins of Gaur are 
within a few miles of it; near it is Bogwangola, on the banks 
of tfie Ganges, occupied chiefly by sheds lor the accommo- 
dation of the grain merchants who resort to the fair there : 
it is therefore more of an encampment than a town, the 
, Ganges having repeatedly swept the place away. A road from 
Malda to Jungipur will shortly be finished. Gem five miles N. 
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E. of 3 ungipur, famous for its silk filatures, is memorable as 
the place where Major Adams, at the head of 800 English 
and 2000 Sipahis, defeated, in a hard fought battle, Mir Kassim’s 
Troops in August 1768. Patna at that 1 time was lost to the 
English. 

A little beyond Pakour we cross the Bamli River by a bridge 
with 8 openings, 00 feet wide, 35 feet above the river’s level ; a 
mile to the west on its banks is Mohespur, where in 1855, a body 
of 8,000 Santals were defeated by a detachment of Sepoys, aud 
stripped of the plunder they had gained at Pakour. 

The cuttings are through basalt and gravel to a depth of 18 feet. 
The line from the More to Rajmahal was finished by the Railway 
Company, who in one year did as much work as the Contractors 
did in three. 

Bahama is the nearest station to Burheit the capital of the 
Santal pergunnahs, accessible by a carriage road leading through 
a very pretty country, amid the windings of the Gomani valley. 
Near Burheit a battle was fought by the English with the 
^Santals, which ended in the capture of their leaders Sidu and 
Kana, who believed themselves to be inspired' by a god. It 
is lamentable to say, that for much of the interest now taken in 
the Santals we are indebted to fear; when in 1855 the 
Santal insurrection so suddenly and unexpectedly blazed forth, 
and it was ascertained that these simple people were driven to 
insurrection through oppressions unredressed, the cry was laised 
what has the Christian world done to enlighten them ? Half the 
population to the east of Bahawa belong to the Vaishnab sect. 

The works in the Gomani valley were very expensive, owing 
to the sickness of the coolies, consequent on the unhealthiness 
of the country. On the left of Bahawa lies the Damini Koh , dis- 
tinguished for its fine scenery ; but the hills have been much strip- 
ped of trees, in order to supply charcoal to the iron smelters of 
Birbhum. Coal mines are in various parts here very useful for 
brick-making on the railway, and in affording employment to 
the Santals. 

The subject of irrigation is one of great consequence to the 
Da mip i Eoh districts : though what Sir A. Cotton effected at 
Rajmundry may be impossible on the Ganges.* Sir A. Cotton 
shews that a revenue of £ 8,000,000 sterling might be raised 
from works of irrigation; the' example of the sandy desert of 


* At Rajmundry, he threw a weir 4 miles across the river, fronding it with 1,600 
miles of channels to irrigate 700,000 acres. It soon doubled the revenue, raised the 
agricultural exports ten fold, and increased the annual number ot boats in the 
canal from 700 the first year to 18,000 the last year. 
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the Cavery, rendered most fertile by irrigation, will ever remain 
as Col. Cotton's monuwtitim are perennius. 

Uda Nulla Pass, seen in the distance between the river and a 
spur of the hills, renrtfids us of the progress of British power ; 
here, in 1763, Major Adams forced the lines of fortification 
erected by Kasim Ali, when he designed to make Rajmahal his 
Moslem capital, and Uda Nulla a barrier against the British, 
who have now reached Peshawar, The pass was formidably 
entrenched, the ditch being * deep, fifty or sixty feet wide and 
full of water ; it held out against the English for a month, but 
was carried by an attack on the hill forming the right of the 
lines, and a feint on the river end : but the loss was severe ; this 
fed to the reconquest of Monghyr, and the massacre of the 
English at Patna by Sombre the German adventurer. 

The Sita Pahar cutting is a work of immense labor through 
solid basalt \ three or four thousand men have been employed on 
the mining and blasting work. The first contractors abandoned 
it in despair. The stone is as hard as iron, but on exposure to 
the air melts away. A jhil to the East of Sita Pahar is navi- # 
gable in the raihs for boats to the Ganges. 

The Rajmahal Junction was three years ago a dense tiger 
jungle ; near it two Europeans were killed by Santals in the 
insurrection. Hill men and Santals may now be seen paying 
their pice to go by rail from the Junction. On the right the 
approach to Rajmahal is through jhils and jungle with an 
occasional ruin, not yet turned into ballast, peeping out. The 
jDomjala Jhil South of Rajmahal is a fine sheet of water. In 
the rains it extends seven miles from East to West, three miles 
from North to South. Kasim Ali intended to have erected 
on its banks a fine summer house. There is also another fine 
jhil the Ananta Sarabar ; both these jhils are cultivated in the 
dry season : the ritfer in its vagaries probably flowed where 
those jhils are now. On the left, within a mile of Rajmahal 
Station, we pass Begumpur, which, three years ago, contained 
the ruins of the enormous Zenanah of Sultan Suja, capable of 
accommodating a thousand "lights of the harem”— all has 
been ruthlessly used up for ballast. To the North of it, a place, 
now a jhil, was once an extensive sheet of water, where regattas 
and aquatic sports were engaged in for the amusement of the 
inmates of the Zenana. Opposite to it the Sultan's Army of 
30,000 men usfcd to be encamped. 

Rajmahal, the apex of the Bengal Delta is the present point for 
tapping the Ganges traffic. The Railway Company by means of 
two tram roads, have formed a connection between the river and 
station, available even when the Ganges is at its lowest; hut 
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there is little ; doubt Rajmahal will, for up-country boats, have to 
yield the palm to Colgong, which saves a long detour:. at all 
events evert Rajmahal will save merchandise being forced for 
nine months in the year to make a defonr, before reaching Cal- 
cutta, of five hundred miles,— by railway the distance is only 
two.hundred miles j thus, avoiding the Sunderbunds, with its 
salt water and tigers, dangerous winds, pestiferous jungle and 
worm-eaten boats. ; <\ r ° 

Time will gradually show the influence that will be exercised 
by the Railway over the populous and commercial districts of 
Malda, - Bhagulpur, Purnea, Tirhut, Monghyr, Behar, Patna, 
Sarun, Shahabad, Ghazipur, mutually brought irito contact by it, 
while tributary rivers form a link, such as the Kosi with Purnea, 
the Gandak with Tirhut and Gorukpur, the Gogra with Chupra and 
Gorukpur, the Surjyea with Ghazipur and Aziraghur, the 
Gumti with Jaunpur and Oude, and the Soane with Shahabad : 
Sugar, Salt, Opium, Indigo, Saltpetre, and Oilseed are already 
carried down the Ganges to the amount of ninety thousand tons 
• annually. 

Rajmahal is a modern city dating from Akbar*s times* 
It has a pretty approach by rail through a hilly country : boulders 
are to be met with jnear it. The sj#t selected for the station is 
very suitable, as the river does not cut away, and it is near the native 
town. Rajmahal contained in 1811, two hundred brick houses, 
fifteen thousand thatch houses and thirty thousand people. 
During the whole time of the Mogul Government it was a 
place of some importance ; but Jehangir's son, Sultan Sujah, 
was the real founder of it, by making it his residence and the 
capital of Bengal and Behar, for which by its locality it was 
well situated, — far better than Murshidabad. Subsequently 
disliking Gaur, which his grandfather had called an earthly 
paradise, he erected, A. D. 1630, at Rajmahal, a handsome palace, 
the Sangdalan , of which little now remains, t the stone having 
been used in building by the Nawabs of Murshidabad. The 
hall of black marble which once formed Sultan Suja's boitakana, 
now makes a comfortable sitting room for the Railway Engi- 
neer. The encroachments of the river, the demand for its 


* Major Wilford assigned It as the site of the ancient Palibothr, Jut he 
subsequently altered that opinion and assigned Bhagulpur as the site. Native 
tradition states that Timur laid the plan of it, induced mainly by itscentncal 
situation, combined with a lupply of goo<\ water; but Man Sing, a Rajput, raised 
*t, in Akbar’s time, to great note, and encouraged Hindus to resort largely to it. 

t Except a small but elegant hall opening on the River's ancient bed. Ine 
*oof is vaulted with stone delicately carved, the walls have traces of gildings 
*&d Arabic inscriptions. It is described by Heber, Journal Vol. !• p* 25o. 
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stones for the Murshidabad palace, and English utilitarianism! 
have reduced the palace to a ruin. Tennant maintains (11—127) 
that its circumference was equal to that of Windsors its walls 
were seven to fourteen feet thick, and twenty feet under, the 
earth. Its flower gardens, aqueducts and galleries over the river, 
have passed away. South-West of the Sangdalan was thePkulvari 
garden-house erected by Sultan Suja.* Near it Begumpooris the 
tomb of Balchtehome , f widow of ah aid-de-camp to Aurungzebe : 
it has a considerable endowment. The antiquities of Rajmahal 
commence a mile from the city on the Bhagulpore high road. J 
Some way South'is the tomb of- Ali Verdi Khan’s father, and 
a little further South is Nagemmrbag, a palace built by Kasim 
Ali, five hundred feetsquare.§ 

In 1638, an earthquake threw down many buildings in 
Rajmahal. Besides this a conflagration, and the subsequent 
removal of the capital to Dacca, led to its destruction. The few 
remains left near the present station, the material exuviae of a 
past social state, have been used as ballast. Bishop Heber visited 
Rajmahal in 1824, and fully describes the ruins. Heber’s Jour- • 
nal,Vol.I. pp. 255-7. 

The old grave-yard to the North-West of the Hotel contains the 
remains of Surgeon Bought^, the man who,, having gone from 
Surat to Agra in 1636, and cured the daughter of Shah Jehan, 
as his fee obtained a patent for his countrymen to trade free 
of customs duties. He went with this view to Rajmahal and there 
cured one ‘of the lights of’ Sultan Suja’s ‘harem.’ He remained 
in his service enjoying a splendid stipend and secured for his 
countrymen the privilege free trade. In consequence of this 
the East India Company sent ten ships from England to Bengal, 
the agents of which were introduced to Sultan Suja at Rajmahal. 
They were kindly received, and their views of extending English 
trade were promoted ; for the Sultan, like the great Akbar, was 
a friend to trade. 

Following the Bha^ulpur road to the West we come .upon the 
ruins of old Rajmahal which for three miles stretched its line of 


* The Zenana now turned into ballast must have contained 200 separate 
apartments, and was situated on the banks of what was then a lake, several 
miles in extent, but which is now a fetid marsh. 

f Occupied by a railway officer and loop-holed, a tower was erected in the 
Santal insurrection for defence. 


d You pass to them through cottage*} palm trees and ruined muqjids. 

Much of if has been used for ballasting the Rail. See drawing in the 
itta Engineers 1 Journal, November 2nd, 1867; Ditto May 8rd 1859, of 
a ruined gateway. 
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aristocratic buildings on the bank of what was then the bed of 
the Ganges— no artisans, or common people were allowed to live 
in this Belgravia of Rajmahal. We explored the ruins on an ele- 
phant ; first, on the left hand side we come to the tomb of Miran 
whp co-operated in the assassination of Sauraja Daula ; lights 
are still .kept burning at it;— then to patata koti a stone 
hoimbuilt by a Mahajan; — then to the remains of the famous 
Jagat Set’s house, of which only the foundations and two but- 
tresses remain ; he was worth in Clive’s time £8,000,000 sterling ; 
on the right we see the tomb of Eteramed Daula ; near it the 
Roshun mosque built by the same prince two centuries ago. Four 
miles from Rajmahal, on the South side, is Man Singh’s Jumna 
Musjidy great even in ruin. — The Jumma musjid was built by Man 
Singh as a palace, but a complaint being made by a jealous 
Moslem officer to the emperor Akbar, that he was building an 
idol temple, Man Singh to defeat his object, turned it into a 
mosque, measuring in the inside one hundred and thirty eight 
feet by sixty feet; and opposite to it, on a mound, he erected 
> a splendid house, called Huduf, which is still shewn ; it is about 
four miles from Rajmahal on the Bhagulpur road. Its ruins are 
still imposing, and, situated on an eminence, it must have had 
a fine view when the full tide of "the Ganges swept close to 
its walls. Near it is a bridge with four towers, which Kasim 
. Ali fled across, after his defeat at Uda Nulla, though he could 
have made a atand here, as it was fortified with cannon. 

Long ages must have elapsed since the waves of the Bay of 
Bengal washed the Rajmahal hills,* and ever since that period 
the Bengal Delta has been gradually extending into the sea; not- 
withstanding all the assertions of pilots and merchants, the day 
may not be probably far distant when much of the trade of 


* Assuming EUetfs circulations, that the MissUsjpi Delta took 45,000 years for 
its formation, the Ganges must have taken far more. ... 

Tradition and local examination shew according to Buchanan Hamilton 
HI. 16, that the Kosi formerly flowed, far to the jkmth East, md Tajpur 
and joined the Bruhmaputra,— that the great lakes North and East “ ' 

we remains of the Kosi, united to the Mahanadi, and that on the junction of 
the Ganges and Kosi, the two opened the passage now called the Padm^and the 
old bed of the Bhagirathi from Suti ' to Nuddea, wwdesertedby the ^® a t ™ e • 
This is in accordance with native tradition, which 

that flows down by Hugly as the true Ganges,— Captain Laya rp- ot 
opinion, and so is M^jor SherwUl asthe result of observation u At Tutepuror 

Jaimavi, near the mouth of the Bhagirathi, 13 a ^ a ? 0 l 1 1 ? o P r an? es. and I when 
where, according to the myth, Kapil Muni swallowed the Ganges, end when 

Bhagirathi recovered her, she was stolen by Sunkasur, who r^ddes® to the 
^ks of the Padma; with difficulty Bhagirathi recalled l the . Goddew totne 

narrow Channel ftt Suti. Hamilton writes of this ; the' 

doubt owe their origin, to changes which have taken place m the 
river, and which are probably of no very remote antiquity. 
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Calcutta must be transferred to the Mutla, and the city of 
Palaces must submit to- the freaks of the Ganges as Gaur 
has had to do. The Ganges forsook Gaur,. and thus contributed 
to its decay, as the Nile’s vagaries did to that of Memphis. The 
Delta of the Mississipi which advances five miles in a century, is 
a warning to Calcutta. Similarly the deposit of the Po has 
converted cities, which at the beginning of the Christian era 
were good seaports, into inland towns, now twenty miles away 
from the sea shore. . , . 

In 1841 a survey was made for- a Ganges Canal between 
Rajmahal and Caloutta. Nothing has been done as yet ; but the 
railway will not supersede river navigation for bulky articles, as 
has been shewn in England and America. In 185& the subject 
was revived by Government, and Colonel Cotton made a survey 
on the assumption that not one- tenth of the present traffic could 
bear the expense of land carriage, that a canal one hundred and 
twenty yards broad and three deep, would greatly reduce the cost, 
besides furnishing irrigation to six millions acres, and to Calcutta 
fresh water and water power. The Ganges’ discharge at Rajmahal, o 
at its lowest, is 6,000,000 cubic yards per hour. He proposed to 
erect at Rajmahal a stone weir across the Ganges, twelve or fif- 
teen feet above the .summer level, with locks in it, to transmit 
the river traffic through Murshidabad, Kishnagur, Santipur. 
The current would be 1J mile an hour. 

Malda is connected with Rajmahal by a steamer which plies 
twice a day, between. Rajmahal, and the Malda Ghat. Malda 
was famous last oentury, when those princely merchants, the 
Commercial Residents made it their abode, for providing the East 
India Company with silk and cotton. Malda is close to Gaur; but 
of Gaur, owing to Moslem plundering little remains. Rajmahal, 
Malda aud Murshidabad have, for centuries, been supplied with 
. budding materials from it: now' it is famous for its mosquitos 
and tigers. The best account of Gaur is by W . Creighton, who 
was employed as an Indigo Planter by C. Grant, from 1786 
to 1807, and has left a . description of it, published in 1817, 
with eighteen views and a topographical map. We insert a few 
memoranda of objects to be seen. Gaur, with its suburbs was nine- 
teen miles long, by one and a half broad. Its river embankments 
were thirty feet high and one hundred and fifty broad ; they had 
buildings on the top, were pierced by gateways forty feet 
high, openifig on causeways paved with bncks. The Fort was 
one mile long, by half a mile broad. The Sa^ur tank runs one 
mile long by half a mile broad. The Sona Mutjid , lined with black 
marble was one hundred and seventy feet long, by seventy-six broad, 
its four aisles covered by forty-four domps.--J feroz Shah ’* Tower, 
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ninety feet high, and twenty-one in diameter erected three cen- 
turies ago.— The Duihil gate, forty-eight feet high, built A. D. 

"Bkah Musaitds tomb } the walls of which wtre cased with 
bricks* eurittosly carved and beautifully glazed blue and white ; 
the best Were removed for works in Fort William eighty or ninety 
years ago.— The Painted Mosque ; its walls were cased inside and 
' but With glazed bricks wrought in different patterns, colored 
white, green and blue, built A, D. 1175 .—Kadam Kami, built 
A. D. 1580, visited by pilgrims, to see the stone bearing the 
impression made by Muhsmmod's feet. It was brought from 
Mecca. 

Gaur, according to Dow, was the capital of Bengal B. C. 750. 
We should like to see the data for this. It was more central 
forBehar and Bengal than Calcutta is, being near the heads of 
the rivers, which were then deeper than now. 

We find that between A. D. 751 and A. D. 785, Gajanta ruled 
at Gaur which was an independent kingdom. He was the last 
of Adisur's dynasty, which was succeeded by the Pdl llajas who 
•ruled over Dinajpur, Kuch Behar, Kamaiup, extending their 
empire to Orissa and the Vindya hills — they were Buddhists : 
their dynasty ceased A. D. 1010, with Mahmud of Gizni’s inva- 
sion, who had first taken Kanauj to which their dominion ex- 
tended. A branch of those His ruled over Gwalior. The Yaidya 
succeeded the PM. Lakshman Sen, who ruled from A. D. 1077 
to A. D. 1114, was a great conqueror; Nepal and Oude fell under 
him. One of his successors removed the seat of Government to 
Nuddea to be at a greater distance from the Musulmans, bub 
in A. D. 1200 Nuddea was taken by the Moslems: 

A little beyond Itajmakal we come to the frontiers of the land 
of Bakar , which 2,300 yearn ago rose in revolt against the Brali- 
minical priesthood and caste, an,d held for .seven centuries the as- 
cendancy in India, until fire and sword wielded by Brahmans 
drove the Buddhists out; but persecution did not extinguish 
them. Their proselytizing energy spread their system in Kabul, 
China, Burma, Ceylon, Mongolia, Tibet, and they have now the 
greatest number of followers of any religion on the face of the 
earth.*, 


* Many seeing, the firm root Hinduism has taken in Bengal, fancy that Chris- 
tianity cannot be introduced j but the name Gaur suggests to that Lie last 
Hindu dynasty that ruled in Gaur the PA1 Uajns, wore Buddhists, and Hinduism 
was at such a low ebb, that Adisur King of Gaur, a Hindu by religion, was 
obliged to import Hindu priests from Kanauj the Brahmans ot Bengal liavo 
9nly been six centuries settled in Bengal. ■ ; . ..... 

I he nioslem rulers of Gaur were great and powerful, but there is little 
led of them except, their wars and the frequent changes of rulers through assassi- 

Mabch, 1801. a 
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The geological formation of the Rajmahal hills consists, of 
successive layers of lava and basalt, with intercalated sedimentary 
deposits of sand and clay, and indurated ash, sandstone and 
shale, full of vegetable remains of five or six successive depo- 
sits, with volcanic rocks intervening, the whole rests on detach- 
ed bases of the coal bearing rocks, and on gneiss, which are seen 
along the Western scarp : along the Eastern flats, near the hills, 
laterite or ironstone is abundant as also conglomerates. The 
, age of the groups appears to be the same with the oolitic forma- 
tion of Europe : trap of yarious structure and mineral charac- 
ter is poured over those rocks, including both columnar basalt, 
clay stone, crystalline, trap and pumice. It is curious to see 
how the molten matter, coming in contact with the upper beds 
of the stratified rocks, has indurated and vitrified them to an 
intense hardness. A report on the Geology of these Hills will 
shortly be published by Professor Oldham. 

Not more memorable, last century, was Hounslow Heath 
for highwaymen or the Pentland Hills for Rob Roy's fol- 
lowers, than , were the Northern fronts of the Rajmahal hills# 
for the Pahari Robbers, who, descending from their moun- 
tain eyries plundered all defenceless travellers. Woe to the 
traveller whose boat had to lie to for a night near Colgong 
last century. We have traces of the dread of this all along in the 
ranges of forts, which extended from Rajmahal to Bhagulpur, 
the latter place then received its name, from being a city of 
refuge from hill banditti. Sahabganj had one of these forts ; 
hear it many Buddhist-Hindu images have been found. Tellia- 
gury was another, and it- commanded the road to Rajmahal. 
Gould we, after the manner of Sir W. Scott, callup the past, 
those hills could tell of many raids between the hill chiefs and 
the Moslem or Hindu rulers of the plains. Rajmahal, Bhagulpur 
and Monghyr, in consequence, were made great military stations 
to serve as a check on them. On the fall of the Moslem power 
the chiefs made constant raids on the plains;. Captains Browne 
and Burke wefre employed for several years against them, but the 
allowance of a money grant, and mild means effected, under Cleve- 
land's auspices, what the sword could not do ; he ruled that petty 
disputes were to be settled by themselves, but that patties convict- 

nation. They had little security for their lives or government. Pirs or Saints ruled 
them, and thejMhewed no quarter to Hindus : conversion or expulsion was the 
rule. They had not the tolerant spirit of the Moguls, and the people they had 
to deal with, Bengalis, had no courage to resist. The number of Pfr-sthans or 
monuments of saints in Dinajpur, erected on the ruins of Hindu temples shew 
their power. The Hindus in Bahar expelled the Buddhists, and the same measure 
was meted to them again by the Moslem. 
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of capital crimes w6re to be punished by the English 


& people on these hills, 'the Gaels of Asia’ differ from the 
Santals in race, manners, language and tradition, and neither eat 
nor intermarry with them : they live in their eyries on the 
hill tops. Their faces are oval, their noses seldom arched. They 
are fond of drink, but good humoured in their cups : at a party 
one person helps all the rest to liquor, as no man could rely oh the 
moderation of his appetite ; their chief food is maize, and /they 
worship a so-called god of that plant: Ijhey eat beef and 
drink beer, which other tribes do not. Their Government is 
patriarchal. Every family has some land, which is the property 
of the cultivators. 

For ages they were untamed thieves and murderers, engaged 
m forays on the plains ; while the Musalman Zemindars in re- 
prisal shot them as dogs. Cleveland on becoming Collector of 
Bhagulpur, in 1779, adopted a policy of conciliation : he forbad the 
Zemindars, who were often the aggressors to attack them; he 
•employed them in a militia corps,* established bazars among 
them for the sale of the honey, wax, and hides which their hills pro- 
duced ; he gave them tax-free lands to cultivate wheat and barley 
on; he made shooting excursions with them into the hills, 
feasted their families, and pensioned the chiefs. t — Sons of the hill- 
men are now being educated at the Church mission school Bhagul- 
pur; they generally become Sipahis.J The Hill men, like the 
Red men, however are gradually fading away— not before the 
White man, but before the Santal, whose superior industry has 
not only reclaimed the plains, but is also enabling him to creep 

up the hills. . u . , 

Through the liberality of Government we have obtained 
access to all the M.S. correspondence extant between Cleveland 
and the authorities particularly Warren Hastings* who u y 
sympathised with Cleveland’s views. The first letter Jrom 
Cleveland to Warren Hastings? is date d Bhagulpur, November 

' * In Cleveland’, time the corps amounted to 1,800, wereamed with ffle 

f 

here, ordered them implement, of huibundiy end potato seed, dot an 

7$Kg..w« the first Eotofean in 

M§ interest in their studies and ^onage of tocame at one 

Wilkins to bring out Bengali types in 1778, when Jhe latter became 
and the same time metallurgist, engraver, founder, printer. 
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1779, in which i month he was appointed Collector, yn 
n salary of 150 Rupees monthly. He says ( the success which 
' has hitherto attended my .endeavors to regulate the Hill 
‘ Chokeybundey, and the means 1 have used to bring down 
r the hill chicle, have succeeded as much beyond my own 

* expectations, as the good effects already experienced from 
‘ them have” equally astonished, and satisfied* the minds of 

* the low country inhabitants. The Gauts and Chokeys of 
‘the Northern Range of Hills extending from Sacragully 
f to Shahabad are now entirely completed. The Western 
‘Range from Shahabad to within two cossof Jumnee is also 
‘ settled very much to my satisfaction ; and I shall complete the 
‘ remainder of this Range to the southward, at the back of Sul- 
‘ tanabad and running down close upon the Beerbhoom Boun- 

* dary, being by much the most troublesome and uncivilized 

* part of the whole country, as soon as I can, prevail on the 
r hill chiefs and Gautwalls to come in and submit to me/ lie 
mentions his agreement with the plan proposed, hy the hill 
chiefs, at a feast given to them hy him at Rajmahal iu April 1779* 
viz. of having the whole range of hills under one authority 
and system. He remarks on this, ‘ unless the whole range of 
‘ hills are put under one authority, and the same system of 
‘ governing them adopted throughout, all the. pains I am taking 
f to put them in my own district on a proper footing, (parti- 
‘ cularly those to the southward of the Eastern and Western 
‘ Ranges, the one joining with Ammar and the other running 

* close upon the back of Sultanabad,) will be in vain, as I am 
‘ .myself thoroughly convinced that all the inhabitants of the 
‘ hills may in a short time be induced to submit. As a proof 
‘ of whicn, within these nine months, I have had the most flat- 
tering experience of the good effects to be expected from the 
‘ system I have adopted, no less than forty-seven hill chiefs and 
‘ all their adherents having voluntarily submitted to me and 
‘ taken an oath of allegiance to Government during that time, 

‘ and I make no doubt, if the same system continues to be adopted, 

‘ there is not a chief in that vast extent of country who will not 
‘ gladly renounce his hitherto precarious and desperate way of life, 

‘ for the ease and comforts he will "enjoy, in being obedient to, 
i‘ and under the protection of a mild and regular Government. 

1 They have never yet been fairly put to the test how far their 
‘ dispositions may incline them to be upon good terms with us. 

‘ We have till lately considered' them as enemies, and they have 
‘ been treated accordingly. It is but consonant with our own prin- 
‘ ciples of Justice andHumanity, to use every means in our power to 

avoid a state of warfare; why should they be denied to this 
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f unfo rtunate people ? 1 must do those who have submitted the 
*v|&tice to say — and I call all the inhabitants of this country in 

* general to witness, that the hill people have not, for many years 
*’been so quiet as they have been for these last eight or nine 
r months, except* as I before mentioned, near the boundary of 
‘ Ammar/ 

In March Cleveland writes to Warren Hastings that Rup- 
narain is so on the watch, that there is little chance of taking him ; 
and recommends the withdrawing three companies of sepoys from 
Chandan toChukyea, the Jangelterry being perfectly quiet, except- 
ing Sultanabad, where Morar Sing of Jummi was roving about 
with several armed followers, though he had seven eighths of the 
revenue of Jummi allotted to him for keeping up chokeys near the 
hills, for the good government of which he was considered respon- 
sible. Mr. Cleveland wishes his Taluk to be resumed, and ‘ to 
‘ re-establish the chokeys in the same manner as has been adopted 
< in the other districts, by loans from Government without interest, 

* the repayment of which will be sufficiently secured on the 
( resumption of the Talook/ 

In a fetter, dated April 21st 1780, from Sikrigully, Mr. Cleve- 
land states the whole of his plans about the hill people ; we give 
them in extensoas a precious historical document : — 


* Having for some days past been employed in reviving visits from the 
• ■ « ®. - rrif. v my authority, and having feasted 

•j .Vi. X- 11. U in until ant- 


hill chiefe, in the several Pergunnaha unuer my »uwsv**y, 
them and given them the usual presents suitable to their rank, it is with sm 
gular pleasure I have the honor to acquaint the Board, that their bohanoip-, 
their proposals to me, and their ready compliance with some I made >to them 
in return, have given me the greatest satisfaction, and I flatter y 
equally ensure your approbation. 

‘ These people in general, are now become so sensible of the adVanteges to 
be derived a firm attachment and submission to Government, that many 
of them have not scrupled to declare, they would for ever rero^ all uu- 
lawful practices of robbery, murders, and devastations, , , e * , j ^ 

point out and secure to them the means of assistance, the want of which 
has frequently obliged them to commit acts, they seem to have some idea^are 
notoTSSt inhuman. This naturally ^ ^ 
have tog had in meditation, and is grounded 

The of the hills have in fact no property, a mere subswtenoBis 

all they seem to require, to obtain which themeans appear the 

sideradon. The first question thatoocurs I! for a attain time, 

interest of Government to supply the means <£ *“}*“ .j. 0B ^ ^^try, 
or tii suffer the inhabitants ome hills to commit For though 

ss they have done for many yean past. Certainly th f revenue on 

tte loses which 

this account, have in fedbeemtofcM, ow^ ” if mm*, yet the sufferings 
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oldest inhabitants they never expressed themselves so earnestly for an accom- 
modation as at present 

* The disbursement and of courses the ciroulation of money in the hills by 
Government, appears to me the mostlikely bait to ensure the attachment of 
the chiefs, and at the same time nothing will be so conducive to the civilization 
of the inhabitants as to employ a number of them in our service. 

‘On these principles I have taken the liberty to make the Mowing pro- 
posals, which the hill people have cheerfully agreed to, provided they meet 
with your approbation. 1st, that each Manjey or chief estimated at about 
lour hundred, shall iurnlsh one or more men as may be required, to be incor- 
porated into corps of arcbers. 2nd That a chief shall be appointed to every 
fifty men, and shall be accountable for the good behaviour of their respective 
divisions in the corps. 3rd That the ooros for the present shall act imme- 
diately under the orders of the Collector of Boglipore, and to be employed in 
his districts only. 4th That the enemies of Government are to be consider- 
ed as enemies by the hill people, and that it shall be expressly and particu- 
larly the duty of the corps to bring all refractory hill chiefs and gautwalls 
to terms, or to expel them from their country,' and treat them as enemies 
wherever they may be found. 5th That each hill chief commanding a divi- 
sion in the corps shall have an allowance' of 5 rs., per mensem, the com- 
mon people 3 rs. ; and effectually to secure the Manjeys or chiefs of the 
several lulls, in a firm attachment to Government, each chief supplying a 
common man for the corps, shall receive a monthly allowance of 2 rs. subject o 
however to such restrictions as may be thought necessary in case of misbeha- 
viour. 6th That each man in the corps shall have 2 turbans, 2 cummerbunds 
2 shirts, 2 pairs of jungheas and a purpet jacket annually. 

‘ The two latter proposals, I have not yet made, having informed the chiefs 
in general terms only, that if the plan meets with your approbation, they 
shall have no reason to complain of their allowances. 

* I now take the liberty of proposing that one man be immediately enter- 
tained from each bill, ana a chief appointed by themselves for the present to 
every fifty men. 

The expense at this rate will be nearly as follows, agreeably to the 5th and. 
6th articles of my proposal 

8 Chiefs commanding divisons in the corps, @ 5 Rs. 40 

400 Common Hill people, „ 3 #9 , 1,200 

400 Chiefs (not in the corps) supplying the above, ,, 2 , r SOO 

per mensem 2,040* 

12 


16 Turbans See. annually, agreeable to the 6th article, ") 
for the Chiefs m the corps, @ 10 Bs, ) 

,800 ditto for common people, „ 6„ 4800 


Total annual expense 29,440 

The cloth for jackets to be supplied from the Company's warehouse in 
Calcutta. 

‘ I confess gentlemen, the sum of Rupees 29,440 annually, appears to be 
an enormous disbursement, where no. apparent advantage to the Hon hie - 
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however, will, I flatter myself, appear to you in a more extensive light, 
and when you consider the comfort you will, in all human probability 
administer to a race of people hitherto little better than savages, who will 
in a course of time, become useful members to the community in the very 
heart of your dominions, these, -and the confidence which the inhabitant? 
of the adjacent countries will have in their village and hereditary posses* 
sions, no longer apprehensive of continued devastation and murders— will 
I trust be at least sufficient inducement for you to give my proposal a 
due consideration. And any alterations and exceptions, which in your 
wisdom you may think fit to make, will, I have not the least doubt, be 
cheerfully subscribed to by the hill chiefs. The expense however as tho 
inhabitants become civilized, may in a great measure be suspended, as they 
will no doubt find the same means or supporting themselves, that people 
of the same class, have done in other countries by emigration or proper 
attention to the cultivation of their own lands. 1 

In order to comply with W. Hastings’ order to apprehend 
Rupnarain Das, the Zemindar of Chanderry, who was attacking 
the Bhagulpur and Gurruckpur Pergunnahs, Captain Browne gave 
him three light companies of Sepoys for the purpose. Two years 
before the J ungleterry was placed under theCollectorate of Bhagul- 
jpur, and Mr. Cleveland dwells on the importance of that measure. 

‘ The services for which a military force could have been required 
' here, when the Jungleterry was under Captain Browne, must in 
' a great measure have arisen from disturbances in those Districts, 
1 and he was then certainly the best judge, what was necessary 
' to be done to secure the country from degradation. But now 
€ the case is very different, the whole is under my authority, and 
( unless I have the immediate knowledge and direction of every 
f military operation as well as civil transaction, I cannot pursue, 
( with any degree, of confidence, or spirits, such plans as may to 
( me appear necessary to be adopted, lest I should be counteracted 
‘ therein by any different process, which in Captain Browne’s 
' opinion mightife more advisable for the public good.’ Rupnarain 
kept himself closely concealed in Turi Fort Birbhum* Jungle- 
teriy. Cleveland deprecates any general attack on these grounds. 
'We have already had sufficient experience of our incapacity 
‘ to trac6 these people through their jungles, With any pro- 
' bability of success against their persons. Their country may 
f l>e destroyed it is true, but whilst we are employed in do- 
f iug* this, and hunting one party from place to place, another is 
' at the same tima taking ample revenge by plundering and.set- 
f ting fire to the villages, in the more civilized and cultivated parts 
1 of the country. I will use my endeavours to put the country on 
' such a footing as will make it for the advantage of the chiefs 

, * It N held out against Capt. Brooke in 1773 a long time until cannon were 

brought against it. ■ 
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r and gautwalls to continue obedient, and properly affected to our 

* Government. Orders were sent to the Birbhum Raja about 'it. 1 
The Board of Revenue in August 1780, sanctioned allowances 

of 550 Rs. monthly, as an encouragement for the future good 
behaviour of the chiefs, they bei% bound under penalty of a sus- 
pension of their allowances, to to accountable for the good order, 
and management of their respective districts. 

In September '$80, Mr. Cleveland writes fromMonghyr, f tlio 
‘ chiefs of the Northern hills agreed, but those to the Southward, 

‘ whose hills lie contiguous to the Pergunnahs of Ammarand Sul- 
‘ tanabad, absolutely refused to accept any allowances, on the terms 
( prescribe^ alleging as a reason, that they could not be answera- 
f bleforthe conduct of their neighbours, and as they had often 

* since the commencement of my arrangements, given proofs of 
‘ their refractory dispositions, without expressing the smallest 
f inclination to surrender themselves to Government, they 
( would now become every day more incensed against my divi- 
f sion, and would plunder and destroy the villages in it, with* 

‘ re-doubled fury ; their motives for this, I understand would be® 
‘ to compel the chiefs under my authority to renounce their 

* allegiance, which they might easily be induced to do, rather 
‘ than become accountable for disturbances, which it would not 
{ be in my power to assist them in preventing, and as they have 

* an idea that as long as any part of my division remains un- 
‘ settled, chastisement would be entirely suspended, or equally 
( divided, whereas if otherwise, the whole blame would fall 
1 inevitably on them in case of disturbances, they conceive that 
‘ a persevering refractory conduct, would have the end desired. 

‘ For these reasons the chiefs in question decline to accept the 
‘ allowances, unless similar arrangements take njace in Ammar 

* and Sultanabad, and the chiefs and deputies there are bound 
1 by the same penalties, to be answerable for the good order 
‘and management of their respective districts/ 

Mr. Cleveland's remedy was to annex the Pergunnahs of Am- 
mar and Sultanabad to his authority : he adds j ‘ I have been fur- 
‘ ther induced to say thus much on the subject, in consequence of the 
‘ very flattering approbation, my plans, in general, had the honor 
‘ to meet with from Lieutenant General Sir Eyre Coote, K. B. 

1 in several conversations I had with him oh his way, both up 
1 and down the country. And my proposal for raising a corps 
1 of archers, as represented in my address of 21st April, was par- 
‘ ticularly approved of by him. I have taken the liberty of 
1 recalling your attention to this circumstance also, , being per- 
suaded 'of the good effects, it will have in bringing the hill 
( inhabitants to a speedy state of civilization, add to which the 
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r great service they may be of in Military operations, at a future 
f period/ In February 1781, he writes from Sultanabad of having 
enlisted the hill men, and 'so well pleased are the Mountaineers 
t in general with the service igoffered to them, that my only 
1 difficulty now, is to frame excises for not entertaining more 
1 than the prescribed number. ‘ I shall do myself the honor of 
‘ laying a fall account of my proceedings and negociations before 
1 you, as soon as I can possibly collect them together. In the 
‘ mean time I have the satisfaction to observe, that my success 
‘ has exceeded my most sanguine expectations. I flatter myself 

< there will not again be any cause of complaint from the people 

< of the low country, on account of insurrections or depredations 

< of the Mountaineers, as long as a proper attention is paid to 
' the regulations which have been lately adopted/ He wished 
Beelputtah near Sultanabad, to be annexed. 

In December 1782, Mr. Cleveland writes from Bhagulpur to 
Warren Hastings, that Rupnarain is considerably in arrears of 
the tribute of his Gatwali of Chandoory held by a Mocurydeen 
of the Board since 17 77. Mr. Cleveland mentions that Rupnarain 
twice paid his respects to* him, when in the district near Chan- 
doory, but was attended by near 500 Matchlock men; and that 
he hgd a long conversation with him, at Junudah, in which he 
assured him his past offences were forgiven, f having, as I 
( then thought, given him confidence that his former misconduct 
( was forgotten that it might never more be a source of uneasi- 
{ ness to him. It was my wish to have introduced him to the 
( Hon’ble Governor General, on his way down the country, as I 
( had not a doubt but Rupnarain would be flattered, in having 
1 the opportunity of paying his respects, to the first member of 
‘ Government, arid that he would certainly be impressed with, 
f assurance® made to him by such high authority, which it was 
( my motion to have requested of the Governor General, 
1 as a co^ftation of all 1 had said. But in this, however, 
‘ I was ‘^^Sointed. Rupnarain never came to Boglipore. 
‘ On my^pond interview with him, in February last, at 
‘ Durrampore, I represented the impropriety of his coming to me, 
‘ with such a train of people, upon which he made an apology, dis- 
r missed them all except a few attendants, and afterwards remained 
f in my comb four or five days. But this was in his^own dis- 
‘ tricfy end I soon found, out that his people were within call at 

* the shortest notice. In short whether Rupnarain Das, is under 

* apprehensions of being seized for his former misdeeds, 11 he 
c comes to Boglnmrfc, or whether he piques himself on never at- 
‘ tending ^t the^Sudder Cutcherry of the district, as all other 
f Zemindars and Gautwals do, at least once a year, I cannot pre- 

Mabch, 1861 , T 
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9 tend to say, but I trust, gentlemen, at all events, you will see 
4 the necessity of taking some decisive measures, either to bring 
9 him to reason or to disposses him of his GautwaJly altoge- 
9 ther * * * I have only to add on this subject, that unless 
9 Rupnarain Das is brought to a proper sense of his duty, or made 
9 an example of, the several arrangements which I have hitherto 
9 carried on, with so much success, in the Hills, will be materially 
'affected. And, as I now consider my own credit as much at 
9 stake as the interest of this Government, to accomplish the entire 
'subjection and civilization of the Jungleterry and Hill in- 
9 habitants in general, 1 flatter myself you will do me the honor 
4 to repose such confidence in me, as to believe, I neither 
9 recommend nor desire any measures to be adopted, which I 
9 am not fully convinced will accelerate the accomplishment 
9 of the object in view.' Rupnarain in the end complied with 
Mr. Cleveland’s orders. 

In February 1783 Mr. Cleveland writes, showing the benefits 
resulting from employing the Hill rangers, whom he used as the 
Russians do the Cossacks . — 9 Some of the Hill Chiefs dependant* 
‘ on the Sultanabad Zemindar, having lately committed some dis- 
‘ turbances in Radshai, and having plundered some villages in that 
‘ district, of about 100 head of cattle, I was under the necessity 
‘ of detaching four companies, from the corps of Hill Archers 
‘ and fifty Millitia Sepoys, under the command of Jourah, com- 
9 mandant, about fifteen dayB ago, to apprehend the Chiefs con- 
4 cemed in this revolt. It is with much satisfaction I have the 
‘ honour to inform you that the commandant has laid hold of all 
‘ the people, I sent him after, and is now on his return to 
1 Bogupore with the detachment and prisoners, the latter of 
‘ whom will be regularly tried, as soon as I can assemble the 
‘ Hill people for that purpose. 

‘ Having strong suspicions that the Hill Chiefs have been, m- 
‘ stigated to this revolt by the Ranny Sirbisserry, the Zemindar 
‘ of Sultanabad, I have thought it necessary to bring the Ranny 
9 and her Duan to this place, where they are under restraint. 

‘ The result of the trial I shall do myself the honor to inform you 
9 if; and if in the course of it, any thing be proved against the 
‘ Ranny, I am of opinion, it will be necessary to inflict some 
‘ exemplary punishment upon her, torprevent any thing of the 
9 kind m future. * * * Since the establishment of the corps of 
9 Hill Archers, this is the third time I have had occasion to em- 
f ploy them against their brethren. And as they have always 
‘ succeeded in the business, they have been sen^upbn, I flatter 
9 myself the Honorable Board will not only be convinced of the 
‘ utility, and attachment of the corps, but that they will have full 
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f confidence m the general system, which I have adopted for the 
‘ management of this wild and extensive country. 

f As^Jourah Commandant was the first inhabitant of the hills 
‘ who entered into the service ofGovemment,andhehasuniform- 
( ly conducted himself with propriety, and very much to my satis- 
‘ faction; I shall be happy if it meets with the Honorable Board’s 
‘ concurrence to honor him with some reward a s a mark of their 
‘ approbation. In a pecuniary way, an addition of 10 Rs. per 
‘ mensem to his pay of 20 will make his income handsome, and 
‘ no doubt be satisfactory to him, as an honorable reward for his 

* services and attachment. I take the liberty of requesting your 

* permission, to give a jaghire of about 400 begas of land to 
‘ the first son he has born in the Hill Archer’s cantonment. 
‘ I recommend the jaghire being given to his son, because 1 
‘ think it will be the most agreeable? way of rewarding him ; and 
‘ there is little doubt of his having one, as he has no less than 
‘ four wives, two of whom are now at this place pregnant and 
( will both lie in within the next two months.’ 

In March 1783 in a letter from Bhagulpur Mr. Cleveland 
gives an account of his plan for trying offences by the hill chiefs 
themselves, * 


* I had the honor to inform you in my address of the 14th ultimo, that the 
detachment which I had sent into the hills against some refractory chiefs waa 
then on jts return with several prisoners. I have now to acquaint you .that 
an assembly of the hill chiefs was held here from the 28th ultimo, to the 
1st. instant when 17 prisoners were brought before them for trial, viz. 


Roopal Alangery of Kiles Hill 
Churaral Durway of ditto 

Singhri of ditto 

Bundral Mangey of Duwory... 

Durie of Daldully 

Dulro of ditto ... 




Charged with sundry robberies 
and rebellion, being taken pri- 
soners in arms against the corps 
of Hill Archers. 


Singha Mangey of Buskea ... 

Party of Chowdar 

M ungut of ditto ... 


I The first a Jemadar and the 
. two latter Sepoys in the corps of 
. > Hill Archers, charged with * 
. robbery in Radshai when on leave- 
J of absence. 


Lutchoo Mangey of Nidgir ... 
Dermal Mangey of Jumney 

Ruskal Mangey of DunnearKhord 

Oanshey of Chowdar * ... 

Budderreat of Buskia 


I Charged with sundry robberies 
[in Radshai. 


Dawn Mangey of Chowdar 


Charged with employing his 
„ > people in sundry robberies, and* 
J for several acts of rebellion. 
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Rial ofDowo Charged with a jobbery in 

Pundoo of dittto J Radshai, 

of whom the 8 following were found guilty of the crimes laid to their 
charge, and were ordered to be hanged, viz. Roopal, Chnmral T)urway, 
Bunaral, Singha, Dermal, Boskal, Ganshey and Cawn. 

* The remainder of the prisoner* were ordered to be kept in confinement, 
until they could give me sufficient security for their future good behaviour. 

( I have accordingly approved the proceedings of the assembly, and except 
Chumral Durwayft Whom I have judged it necessary to retain for the pre- 
sent, the prisonen^dered to be hanged were executed this morning in the 
presence of the oorps of Hill Archers, the chiefs and several thousand inhabi- 
tants of the hills. 

1 1 have the pleasure to inform the Honorable Board, that this assembly was 
held and conducted with uncommon solemnity, and I have the satisfaction to 
observe throughout the whole of their proceedings that strict justice was done 
to every prisoner without the smallest partiality, for or against any of them. 

During the course of the trials several of the prisoners alleged in their 
defence, that they had been instigated to commit robberies by the Ranny 
Berbisserry the zemindar of Sultanabad ; but the Ranny who was brought 
before the assembly in a covered Dooly denied the charges, and the prisoners 
had nothing further to allege against her, than that they had been informed 
by Poosal, Dermal and Tekol, three other Mangeys, that the Ranny had sent * 
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by two of her agents, Currem Mundal and Nermah, both inhabitants of 
Sultanabad ; also that Curreem Mundal had received from Poosal, twelve 
buffaloes being the Ranny’s share of the plunder. 

.The charges at present exhibited against the Ranny are certainly not suffi- 
ciently proved to proceed against her. As I have a strong suspicion however 
that they are founded on truth, I have summoned Curreem Mundal, Nermah 
and the afore-mentioned ‘Mangeys all of whom shall be strictly examined, 
and I will then do myself the honor to lay before you their several depositions. 
Lohanny Sing and Jaboo Roy two inhabitants of Cooherpertub in Radshai, 
have also been accused by some of the prisoners as the instigators to their rob- 
beries, and of having received a portion of the plunder, all which I have too 
much reason to believe, from the gen Al bad character of the men, and from 
some circumstances of Lohanny Sing’s conduct, which I had occasion to re- 
present in July last to the Committee. I have therefore taken upon me to 
send people to endeavour to apprehend these men, as I am convinced they 
woula pay no attention to a regular summons. I thought it necessary to 
reprove Chumral Durway as he acknowledges to have had a kind bf partner- 
ship with Lohanny Sing, in several robberies for many years past, and he 
promises to prove all he had advanced. . 

1 1 flatter myself my proceedings on this occasion will be'honored with your 
approbation.’ 

In a letter from Bqjmahal, March 1783, Mr. Cleveland writes 
about the implication of Bannv Sarbasam Sing, in several rob* 
beries. He states ‘ let, That Curreem Mundal, with hk servant 
' Nermah, went into the hills in the month of Sarvon last with a 
'large quantity of rice, salt and tobacco which he distributed to 
' Poosah and other Mangeys, for cattle they were to plunder from 
‘ the Beerbhoom villages, and, to give in exchange, idling them at 
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'the same time that the grain, &c. was the property of the Sircar 
' {meaning the Ranny) and that the Mangeys would be exculpat- 
' ed should any notice be hereafter taken of their conduct. 2nd 
'That Poosah Mangey accordingly plundered the village of Run- 
' gong in Beerbhoom, of 80 buffaloes, and about ten days after he 
' had received the grain, &c. he delivered the buffaloes to Curreem 
'Mundal on his own account, and 3 more into his charge to be 
'conveyed to the Ranny, as her share of the plunder. 2nd That 
' Poosah Mangey sold tfie remaining 16 Buffaloes, to different 
' Ryots in Sultanabad. 4th That Curreem Mundal conveyed the 
'3 Buffaloes aforesaid to the Ranny, that she expressed great dis- 
satisfaction on the occasion, and would not receive them, in con- 
sequence of which they were ordered to be returned; but Poosah 
'Mangey denies ever having received them back again. Although 
' I cannot ascertain that Ranny did actually return her proportion 
'of plunder, yet from the prevarication of the evidence and the 
' Ranny’s own account of the transaction, I have strong reasons 
'for believing she was more deeply concerned in the business than 
1 ' really appears. Admitting, however, that the Ranny did not 
‘ receive the cattle, -nor was in any respect concerned in Curreem 
' MundaPs transactions with the hill people, it was certainly her 
'duty as zemindar of the Purgunnah, to have informed me of any 
'particular circumstance relative thereto, that Poosah Mangey, 
'and Curreem Mundal might have been called to an account for 
'their behaviour. The Ranny, however, never once addressed me 
'on this Subject. I think therefore she is highly culpable, and 
'as her conduct renders her on every account a proper object for 
' an example, which is become absolutely necessary, to put a stop 
'to the connivance hitherto carried on by the zemindars of one 
' district, at the depredation of the hill people on the inhabitants 
' of their neighbours, I take the liberty of submitting to the 
'Board’s consideration the good effects that may be expected from 
'dispossessing the Ranny of her zemindary, a measure I am in- 
duced to recommend in the strongest manner, from a conviction 
' of the necessity of it. As the Ranny has heirs or near relations, 
'the person whom the Honorable Board may think proper to ap- 
point her successor, should be obliged to give her such a main- 
' tenance as may be judged proper during her life time. And in 
' order to destroy effectually any influence the Ranny might retain 
'in the Purgunnah or hills notwithstanding her dispossession, I 
'recommend that she should pot be allowed to reside in or near 
' Sultanabad on any account whatever. Curreem Mundal and 
'Nermah I have delivered over for trial to the Phousdary court.’ 
He makes one very important remark showing that the hill 
people were tempted often to plunder the low country people, 
‘ that until some of the inhabitants of the low country, who 
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'carry on the illicit and destructive traffic with the hill people, 

' are made severe examples of, it will avail little to punish the 
' hill people for plundering, as they are generally employed in 
‘ this service by the Gautwalls and Zemindary officers, who frighten 
‘ them into a compliance by threatening to expose the whole of 

* their former conduct. In short, Gentlemen, I am sorry to say 
‘ that it has hitherto been almost a general custom with the low 
( country inhabitants of Sultanabad, Radshai and Beerbhoom to 
€ employ the hill people in plundering each other's villages. And 
' almost every man has been so deeply concerned, that even the 

* sufferers have been afraid to complain, lest their iniquitous prae- 
' tices should be brought to light.' In July of the same year Mr. 
Cleveland represents, that he could do nothing with ltupnarain, 
who aimed at independence. Mr. Cleveland writes in the last 
of his letters that we have, July 29, 1783, that he must be re- 
moved from the country, as his father Jugarnath had required 
2,000 troops to be brought against him. 

Such is all we have extant of the career of a man, who, in epic 
days, would have been exalted from a hero to an object of worship. 1 

We now bring our article to a close, and trust that we have 
shewn that not a little interest belongs to Rajmahal and its histo- 
rical associations.* We give as a specimen of the Rajmahal hill 
language, a translation of the Lord's Prayer. 

0 mergh no doku Aba ninki namith pak menan deth ninki 
- rajeth barandeth ninki mareth merghno menith achovehi qeqlno 
hon menandeth inti lapen erne qata auro jesa em em bahano 
elurin map nanim dchovehi nin enki elen map nana auro emen 
takyoma pare dagrtfhante bachatra indrain ki ninki rajeth bareth 
auro simajarethjugek behith. Amin. 


* With reference to several remarks made in the above article as to the conduct 
of Europeans towards the natives, we quote with pleasure a few lines from the 

* Friend of India/ May 2nd 1861, (page 483). 

1 The rail runs for nearly 200 miles through the Sonthal Pergunnas, Bhagul- 
‘pore and Monghyr, and the number of Europeans employed on that length has 
‘varied from one to three hundred; but, during the past five years, not more 
‘than four serums cases occurred, between Cnristian officers of the rail on 
‘one side and natives, in or out of their employ, on the other. One of these 

< cases was a homicide in which the offender was acquitted in the Supreme Court ; 

< and two were cases of assault, both committed by the same individual, not an 

* Englishman. Mr. Yule says— "I never heard of a charge against the higher 
‘ “ officers of the rail, and it is wonderfhl, I think, that there was so few against 
‘ “ those in subordinate positions, who were often fresh from home and located far 
‘ “ from control. I exclude petty cases of all kinds, and maltreatment of native 
‘ “by native; but even these were anything but numerous. As to money matters 
‘ “ the natives seldom complained, and seldom indeed had cause to do so. « 
‘ “ they were not treated with justice tod kindness, do you think they would 

* “ swarm to the rail as they do ?** And yet, with these frets before them, there 
‘ is a 'large class of officials and missionaries who would exclude the educated 

< European from India lest the native be oppressed.* E». Cal. Bit. 
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. The following is the Comparative cost of Railways 
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Art. VI . — Scheme for the Amalgamation of the Indian and 
British Amies , Home News, January 26 th, 1861. 

A GREAT event in the history of our country is, while we write, 
on the eve of accomplishment. Whilst these lines flow from 
our pen, the scheme resolved on, after so many months of discussion 
and consideration, by the collective .wisdom of three great offices of 
state, the Horse Guards, the India Office and the Executive 
Government of India, is receiving at the hands of a specially 
appointed Commission, that final manipulation which is to fit it 
for its appearance in the pages of the Calcutta Gazette. To 
give due solemnity to an occasion big with the fate of many 
thousands of British Officers, and which is to witness the 
obsequies of an Army, and its resurrection under a totally new 
organization, the Commander-in-chief has been summoned from 
Umballa, and is now present to render the Governor General the 
invaluable aid of his experience and judgment. A few days more, 
and the hopes and fears of .four long years will be cleared up ! o 
. In sober earnest it is a great event we are witnessing, and 
a spectacle at once grand and touching ! We are witnessing the 
extinction of an army which has existed for more than one 
hundred years, amidst all the vicissitudes attending the acquisi- 
tion of a mighty. Empire ; — which has emblazoned upon its 
banners the emblems of a hundred battles, and the officers of 
which have, by their ability, no less in the cabinet than in the 
field, contributed, in an eminent degree, to build up the reputa- 
tion which England enjoys in the public opinion of the world. 
But though in some sense the process, now awaiting the Indian 
Army is that of extinction, the word hardly conveys a true appre- 
ciation of the reality. It would be perhaps nearer the mark to 
compare the impending dissolution of the Indian Army with the 
case of the titled heiress whose wealth and titles merged and are 
; lost sight of, in the higher honour, and greater wealth of him to 
whom she gives her hand and just as the offspring of such 
a pair may be expected to inherit the characteristic virtues of 
both father and mother, so may we surely anticipate, that the 
army, which, in the next generation, will proceed from the British 
and Indian Armies, now to be united, will be worthy of the joint 
parentage from which it sprung I 
It is impossible, however, to mark without deep concern, the 
attitude in which a. great portion of the Indian army is awaiting 
the official declaration of the scheme, by which their future 
prospects. are to be decided** Whilst few are looking with hope 
and exultation to the enlarge*! field of action they see before 
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them, too many, it may be feared, are regarding the coming 
arrangements with preconceived suspicion and determined hosti- 
lity. Timeo Damos et dona ferentes, is the motto of these last. 
They have adopted the idea that they have nothing but coldness* 
and injustice" to look for from the detested Horse Guards, and 
their attitude is that of men, who, come what will, are deter- 
mined to regard themselves as injured and trampled upon. This 
is doubtless very deplorable, and every effort of those who have the 
remotest chance of influencing public opinion, should be directed 
to the object of placing, the impending measure in a just and 
reasonable light, before the eyes of those whom it is to affect. 

Whilst amalgamation, or the separate existence of the two 
services, was still a debated and open question, it was right that 
both sides should be heard, and natural, that where personal 
interests and feelings were concerned, the debate should be 
carried on with some warmth of temper and even acrimony. 
But for months the question has been decided, no argument and 
no cavilling can* now affect it. The frigate, so to say, has had 
•to succumb to the superior weight of metal of the line of battle 
ship. It behoves the crew of the frigate to haul down their 
colours with a good grace, and instead of meeting their captors 
4 with scowling and suspicious glances, to receive them with the 
frankness which belongs to brave men of the same profession. 
Surely this is the conduct which good sense prescribes to the 
officers of the Indian Army, in common with all who suffer under 
disappointed hopes or defeat. The situation as we view it, and 
dropping all metaphor, is this. Amalgamation, months ago 
resolved oh, is now on the eve of accomplishment. A scheme 
for its * achievement, approved and ratified by the Sovereign 
herself, only awaits a few necessary local arrangements before it is 
brought into operation. No hard words, no black looks, can alter 
what is to all intents and purposes, an accomplished fact. But 
the Indian officers have it still in their power to influence very 
materially, the footing upon which they shall hereafter stand 
with their future comrades, both of high and low degree. Accord- 
ing to the temper in which they accept the inevitable changes ' 1 
will they receive the hearty sympathy and good will of those into 
whose ranks they are to pass, or an unfriendly and grudging 
welcome. At present all is smooth and smiling so far os tho ! 
Duke of Cambridge, and the Army over which he presides, are 
concerned. We can confidently assure our readers that there is 
every inclination on the part of the Commander-in-Chief and 
those he influences, to render justice to the Indian officers, and' 
to welcome them with a soldierly and high minded frankness, 
Ask those who were present at the Duke of Cambridge’s last- 
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levy two months ago, what was his reception of the Indian 
officers who had the good taste and correct feeling to he present. 
The very appointment of Lient. Colonel Norman to be Assis- 
tant Military Secretary at the Horse Guards, is an earnest of the 
Duke of Cambridge’s desire to stand on good terms with the 
officers of the Indian Service, and to act tenderly in regard to 
their interests. Could we ask a more acceptable appointment 
than Colonel Norman’s to have been made? Had the Army 
been desired to elect its own representative at the Horse Guards, 
upon whom would its choice have fallen so unanimously as on 
Col. Norman? We repeat that Colonel Norman’s appointment 
is at once a compliment to the Indian Service, and a guarantee 
that their claims will always have kindly consideration. Let 
those, who -are still incredulous of the Duke’s disposition 
toward the Indian officers, turn to the order lately issued 
by his desire, on the occasion of a number of Indian Officers 
being attached to do duty with the Royal Artillery at Woolwich. 
Surely it is the duty of officers, no less than their interest, to 
' consider carefully the possible result to themselves and their 0 
comrades, in case, by a surly or hostile reception of an inevitable 
measure, they incur the risk of chilling and alienating feelings, 
which they may be assured are, at present, of the kindliest and 
most conciliatory nature. 

We write thus, well knowing that any scheme, which it is with- 
in the bounds of reasonable expectation, should be offered for the 
amalgamation of the two Armies, must press hardly on some one 
or other of the numerous interests involved. How indeed cpuld 
it be otherwise? Nothing short of th e lom quo ante would 
satisfy many, or, indeed, would suffice to place them in as good a 
position, as regards their future prospects, as they enjoyed before 
the events of 1857. Shall the new measure therefore be resented 
because it contains no proviso for reconstituting every mutinied 
regiment in Bengal and Bombay, and every office and command 
which the irresistible torrent of the mutiny has swept away? Surely 
to do so would be utterly unreasonable. Numerous cases of indivi- 
dual hardship must inevitably arise. Thosewhom they may affect 
must reconcile themselves to them, by the same reflection which we 
bring to bear when a drought ruins our crops, or an inundation 
sweeps away our. harvest, or a stroke of lightning sets fire to our 
house or our hay*ripks. All that can be reasonably expected is, that 
there shall be no wanton disregard of the interests of the Indian 
Officers, and that wherever the blow if inevitable, it shall be 
dealt as gently as possible, and shall be accompanied by every 
alleviation that circumstances will admit of. But whatever 
happens we entreat officers to eschew the prejudice which ascribes 
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beforehand every sort of chicanery and favouritism to the 
Horse Guards, as a matter of course, and never gives that much 
abused institution the credit of fair and honest dealing. Was 
the patronage of the Indian Army administered under the 
old regime so as to give universal satisfaction and contentment? 
Yet to listen to the language of those hostile to the arrangements 

> which bring them under the power of the Horse Guards, it 
would be supposed that favouritism and jobbery were the exclu- 
sive attributes of the British Commander-in-chief-ship. 

Enough is generally known of the forthcoming scheme of 
amalgamation to justify us in noticing, in some detail, a few 
of its more salient points, and in endeavouring to form an 
opinion, as to the bearing the scheme is calculated to have upon 
the interests at stake. We would ask those who may be wil- 
ling to follow us in our consideration of the measure, to do so 
in a spirit, as far as possible, removed frotn querulouSness and 
prejudice; and to judge of it with a due remembrance of the 
surpassing difficulties with which its framers have had to 

> contend, and of the imperative necessity which has hampered 
them, of hitting off the just medium between liberality to indi- 
viduals, and due regard to the embarrassed state of the public 


finances. 

First let us see how the proposed scheme is likely to affect 
the European non-commissioned officers, and the rank and file 
of the Army. 

The men of the Artillery, of the Cavalry, and of the exist- 
ing Infantry regiments of all three Presidencies will be called 
upon to volunteer for the corresponding branches of the British 
Army with a btmtUy* It may be reasonably expected that the 
great majority of the soldiery will accept such an offer without 
hesitation* and that the !non* contents will be few in number, 
those who accept, will of course then become liable for service 
out of India; but it is understood, we believe, that, for the 
present at least, the new brigades and regiments will continue 
to be employed exclusively m India. The Artillery volunteers 
will be formed into ad di tional brigades of Royal Artillery, 
fourteen in number, accotflmg to some accounts ; namely, seven 
for Bengal, four for Madras and three for Bombay. The 
Cavalry volunteers will receive numbers in continuation oi the 
existing Cavalry regiments, and the Infantry regiments will 
(if the number' of men of each regiment volunteering be suffi- 
ciently considerable^ take their places in continuation ot the 
Infantry of the Line, under the designation of the 1 01st or 
Boyal Bengal Fusiliers, the 102nd, or Royal Madras FusOiers,the 
103rd or Royal Bombay fusiliers, and so on. Each regiment 
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holding at present <any distinctive title, as Fusiliers, or Light 
Infantry, will retain that designation in addition to the number 
which may fall to it. The men who decline to volunteer 
-will be formed into local battalions of Artillery and Infantry, 
probably, for each Presidency, and will serve on in India, with all 
their present privileges and advantages, until the last man dies, or 
completes his contracted period of service. When it is added, 
that under the proposed arrangements for the disposal of the 
officers of the European troops, (to which we shall come 
presently,) every regiment will retain the greater portion of its 
existing officers, enough has been said to prove, we think, 
that the proposed arrangements contain nothing which should 
Tender them unacceptable or distasteful .to the European 
soldiery. There may be secret springs and influences at work 
in the minds of the soldiers, which it is impossible to fathom 
beforehand, or anficipate, and which may induce them to 
look coldly on a scheme which, to the uninitiated spectator 
appears ail that is fair and advantageous. All we can say is 
that we, as dispassionate lookers on, fail to discover any single 1 
point, in which the soldiers can consider themselves aggrieved 
or their interests tampered with, in the projected amalgamation. 

Pass we now to those points of the scheme which affect 
the officers. 

Two great features in the scheme as it affects the officers must 
be first prominently stated. One of these is, that whatever 
Native troops are hereafter kept up will be placed upon the 
footing of what are called in India, 1 Irregulars/ that is to 
say, the Native Army will revert to the organization which it 
enjoyed in the earlier days of its existence, and under which all its 
greatest achievements were wrought ; instead of feebly imitating 
.the organization which longexperience has prescribed as best suited 
for European troops, and which led the Court of Directors, more 
than sixty years ago, to attach, nominally, some thirty English 
officers to a native regiment, but in reality about half that 
number, and then to nullify the authority of that half with 
folios of rules and regulations. It hM been determined to revert 
to the system which invests with Warly absolute authority's 
single selected officer, and makes him responsible, with the 
assistance of three or four subordinate? only, for the discipline 
and efficiency of an entire regiment, It would be foreign to the 
object we. now have in view to discuss the long litigated question 
of ' Regulars versus* Irregulars/ It is enough that we note at 
present the fact, that the Irregulars have carried the day in the 
Amalgamation scheme, and that our Native Army is to consist 
henceforth solely of troops organized of^that system, 
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, The second pant which we desire to note prominently, previ- 
ous to considering that portion of the scheme which, afecte the 
Jnropean officers, is, that the existing Regimental andGenerS 
list* of officers are to be carefully preserved, and kept up for 
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been swept away, as haye been the mutinied regiments, or 
embodied in a new shape, as is to be the European portion of the 
ftr “y- Thus the bairns of all officers, not .otherwise provided for 
under the new regulations, (namely, by transfer to the staff corps, 
or otherwise as the case may be,) to promotion to the superior 
grades, will still admit of easy regulation, and the great object 
he dm view of not prejudicing the existing rights of the officers 
will be carefully ensured. The attention of the reader having 
been directed to these two preliminary features of the scheme, the 
way is open to an easier understanding of the measure, in its 
effects upon the prospects of the European officers of the army. 

. Tlie most salient feature in the scheme, as it affects the officers 
is of course the proposed ‘ Staff Corps/ It is understood that 
' e y er y. officer (including officers of the Royal Army,) now em- 
ployed otherwise than regiment ally , will have the option of en- 
rolling himself in the Staff Corps, without examination or proba- 
tion of any kind. Twelve years' service in the Army, of which 
four in a staff situation, wifi entitle officers electing for the Staff 
Corps now, or entering it hereafter, to receive the substantive 
rank of Captain. Twenty years' service, of which six in a 
staff situation, will similarly entitle to the substantive rank of 
Major: twenty-six years', of which eight in a staff situation, to 
that of Lieutenant' Colonel. But as these periods of service 
would entitle some officers to receive two steps of promotion 
on entering the Staff Corps, the scheme contains a proviso, 
that in, each eases the second step shall not be attained for two 
years af|er the first. An illustration will serve to elucidate 
the working of the latter arrangement. ' A, an Officer electing 
for the Staff Corps, is Captain (regimental) of twenty six years? 
service, of which (9ay) eight on the staff. He will enter the 
Staff Corps as Major, and will not obtain the further grade of 
Lieutenant. Colonel until two years later. We have heard, on 
£P°d authority, that this proviso was inserted at the special in- 
stigation of the India Council, in opposition to the wish of the 
Duke of Cambridge, who would have given the officer, situated 
us m the above example, the immediate benefit of the double 


Officers extra* regimentafiy employed at the promulgation 
°fthe scheme, will not however be compelled to enrol them,- 
sslves in. the Staff Corps* They will have the option of 
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taking their chance of promotion in their present regiments, 
in case that course should appear to them more advantageous 
than accepting the substantive promotion offered in the Staff 
Corps. In this case,, they will not forfeit their appointments, 
but may retain them irrespectively, in most cases, of the 
regimental rank they may attain to. For example, Suppose A, 
a Captain of fifteen years' service, on staff employ, is second 
Captain in his regiment, and has reason to believe, that the 
senior Captain and Major are only waiting until they have 
served the requisite number of years, to retire on their pen- 
sion : — if 'A, enters the Staff Corps, he knows that he has five 
years to serve before he will be entitled to the substantive 
rank of Major, whereas, by refusing the Staff Corps, and re- 
taining the advantages of regimental promotion, he may be 
a Major (say) in one year. Obviously it is for A's interest, 
as far as promotion is concerned, to refuse the Staff Corps, 
though against speedier promotion he has to place the risk of 
foregoing departmental promotion on the staff, as in future 
no appointments will be given exceft to officers of the Staff* 
Corps. ' ' 

Such, is the outline of the scheme proposed for the first 
institution of the Staff Corps. It would be premature to 
criticize very narrowly a project, the more minute details of 
which are still imperfectly known to us hjat it is impossible 
not to be struck with the enormous extension given by the 
proposed plan to the recaved and ordinary idea of an Army 
Staff Corps. A more heterogeneous mass of talent and attain- 
ments than its ranks will contain, it is impossiWe to conceive ! 
The most strictly military, and the most ptup^y civilappointments 
are to be alike filled by officers drawn from the istaff Corps. 
Whatever the exigency of the state, it will bis supplied without 
difficulty out of the ranks of this most convenient body# But 
the doubt arises, whether a body so constituted, one half 
of the members of' which will be permanently employed on 
duties of the most purely civil nature, can ever hope to retain 
its military character, or to preserve its status as an army Staff 
Corps. It seems anomalous that service in a purely civil capacity 
should be rewarded with increased military rank in exactly the same 
ratio as service of a strictly military character that, by different 
routes, the Deputy Commissioner, and the Commandant of Ir- 
regular Cavalry for instance, should both be pressing on to the 
common goal of high military rank. We submit, that, if the 
scheme contains no Such arrangement already, it will be found 
necessary hereafter ty divide toe Staff Corps into a civil and a 
military branch, and to Regulate the promotion of the former by 
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different roles to those which determine the promotion of the 
latter. . 

The Staff Corps will be recruited, it is understood, for the pre- 
sent, partly from the British regiments serving in India, and 
partly from those Indian officers, who are at the present mo- 
ment unemployed. Justice, no less than expediency, will 
dftwinnd, that a large share of the early patronage arising 
from the Staff Corps, should be appropriated to the latter 
nloaa of officers; who, in the mean time, will, however unwill- 
ingly and to their own disadvantage, be drawing their full pay 
without contributing to the service of the State. As the un- 
employed Inman officers become, in process of time, absorbed, 
the* Staff Corps will depend entirely upon the British regiments 
for its supply of recruits. The latter will be chosen, it need 
not be doubted, by the process of competitive examination ; and 
the first and preliminary qualification will be a certain number 
of years’ service (probably three) in India. Should the candidate 
succeed in pawing the examination, fixed for that branch of the 
• Staff Corps to which beUpires, he will be admitted, for a given 
period, on probation only. The term of probation satisfactorily 
mb H, he will be struck off the rolls of his regiment and his place 
filled up. The patronage which will thus be created in the Bri- 
tish Army will represent, to a certain extent, the patronage enjoy- 
ed by the late Court of Directors, and their successors, the 

. «■* M II « 
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nan uouncu. , . ' 

Such being the scheme for the first creation, and future main- 
ance of the Staff Corps, we are in a position to form a judg- 
at,as to the effect which the amalgamation is likely to have upon 
interests of India, and to decide, whether the mournful anti- 
ations of thosfe of us, who saw in the proposed extinction of 
i local Army, the rum of our Indian Empire, arelikely to be 
lized. Tho great argument, it will be recollected, of t fs 
o were opposed to amalgamation, was that the supply of 
cats, permanent ly connected with, and interested m the cot - 
would be cut off j-that instead of being able to draw upon 
inexhaustible mine of civil and military t dent,hahto^ 
the country, skilled in its language, versed to the pecuton 

gash - 

A, 4 to>k for our future > Chves 

^5} XLm objections, so plausible at the 
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. before us ! How theoretical and fanciful objections and difficulties 
vanish, when opposed by the quiets strength of a practical 
measure? The Staff Corps, as we have seen, commences by 
enrolling in its ranks every officer at present extra-regimentally 
employed* To replace the casualties in the new Corps which 
. the efflux. of time will cause; we have; first, a very large reserve 
(alas, that it must be so!) of officers of the Indian service, 
who, in the first instance, must remain unemployed ; — and, 
when these have been exhausted, we shall have all the youth and 
talent of the British Army upon which to draw, to replace casual- 
ties, as one by one, and not, be it remembered, by sudden and 
wholesale cataclysms, they take place. We must have formed 
a very undue estimate of the advantages offered by employ- 
ment in the Staff Corps under the new scheme, if they are 
not great enough to attract an adequate number of competent 
young British officers to recruit its ranks. But if it be 
indeed the case that we are mistaken, we feel confident that 
the career offered by the Staff Corps will attract into the Army a 
new class of officers, who will thankful^ avail themselves of the* 
advantages the Staff Corps offers, and be no more deterred by 
the drawbacks of prolonged banishment from England, and 
^association with the uncongenial races of India, than the class 
of officers whose successors.they will be. Therefore it appeal's 
to us, that the anticipated evils of amalgamation must, at all 
events, be relegated to the next generation, and that, if need be, 
.there will be plenty of time before that, to create a new class of 
officers, supposing—what is contrary, however, to all present 
experience, —the existing class of officer! to be found in the 
British regiments should prove unwilling or unfit to enter the 
ranks; of an Indian Staff Corps. ^ V 

But we must hasten on to notice other salient features of the 
scheme. . 

Tit is known that the officer* of the European Artillery, 
Cavalry, and Infantry will receive, the option of continuing to 
serve in their present regiment* under the altered condition and 
designations of* the latter, (in which case, of course, they will be 
eyentuajly liabjb to serve elsewhere than in India,) or of being 
transferredto i^e loc&l battalions of non-contents. The places 
\of any officers of the European.foroes preferring the latter, as 
well as i|f4hpavho maydecide toehter.the Staff .Corps, will be 
filled urn ifc$g understood, 1by>;yddnte^s froSi tiie unemployed 
Native Infantry Officers. Bromotions in the new brigades of 
Royal Artillery, as well as inthe^bvalry and in the new 101st, 
102nd, &c. Foot, will oontinuefcbe regulated by seniority. Thus 
the experiment of seniority promotion will have a fair trial in 
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tbe Cavalry and Infantry of the British Army, and the result 
may in the next generation, for anything we can tell, lead to 
vast modifications in the existing system of purchase, perhaps 
even to its entire abandonment. r 

The operation of the amalgamation scheme has yet to be 
noticed in its bearing on the Engineer corps, and on the Medical 
Service. Both, it is understood, will be amalgamated with the 
corresponding branches of the British Army. Both will receive 
the option of taking their chance of general service elsewhere 
than in India, or of continuing to serve in India only, with all 1 
their existing advantages guaranteed to them. The officers of 
all arms, who may volunteer for general service, will reckon, as a 
matter of course, their previous service towards retiring pen- 
sion ; but, henceforth, two years of service out of India will 
count, it is said, as one only of Indian Service. This is a point 
upon which we would be understood as reserving any opinion 
for the present. As we have before had occasion to observe, it is 
premature to criticize any but the broader features of the 
Scheme, whilst our infiffmation as to details is necessarily 
defective. 

Thus far even those most hostile to amalgamation and pre- 
determined to view the scheme unfavourably, must admit that its 
terms are favourable and liberal. But it cannot be disguised 
that after the demands of the Staff Corps, and of the 
European Troops have been supplied, a very large body of 
officers will remain, whose prospects, as we understand them, 
are the reverse of brilliant. The officers for whom employ- 
ment can be found neither in the Staff Corps, nor with- 
the European battalions will be held available for general duty; 
whenever and wherever required, with the hope perhaps 
of being able eventually to obtain entrance into the ^ Staff 
Corps, under the competitive examination, by which* admissions 
into that Corps are in future to be regulated. Amongst these 
Officers* will he found, in Bengal particularly, many Lieute- 
nant Colonels, who, in the halcyon days of the native army, could 
calculate almost with certainty on exercising the command of a 
Native regiment, with the comfortable addition to the pay^ of 
their w pftfc which such employment brought. The in*esistible 
torrenP&f the mutiny has swept away all but an insignificant 
number of regiments of the Bengal Native Infantry, and their 
pfcoe has been taken by newly-raised irregular regiments to the 
command hf which regimental Lieutenant Colonels are, by the 
rules of the service, ineligible. Nor would it indeed be either just 
or politic to displace in their favour, the generally able class of 
young men, who have raised and hitherto commanded the new* 
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levies, and to supplant the latter by Lieutenant Colonels advanced 
in life, to whom the Irregular System is equally strange and 
distasteful. No one, who has the interests of the service at heart, 
could desire to see the lieutenant Colonel of the old Native Infan- 
try school, accustomed /to rely on the constant support of his 
regimental Staff; to see nothing but neatly fitting red coats 
and forage caps, fli^to regulate discipline by a mild application 
of the Articles ofWar, and standing orders for Infantry, trans- 
planted to the uncongenial soil of a regiment of mixed Sikhs and 
Afghans, with uncouth tongue, non-regulation beards, and 
unsightly mud-coloured uniform, located — to complete his dis- 
comfort, — in one of the houseless camps of the Deraj&t Frontier! 
The subject is not one for jesting, yet we may be pardoned for 
saying, that the surprize of both officer aud men, if they found 
themselves 'thus .suddenly brought into the relation of com- 
mander and commanded, would,' probably, he about equally 
balanced. In the Madras and Bombay Armies and indeed in 
the few remaining regular regiments of Bengal, the hardship 
inflicted upon the older officers by amalgamation, and the pro-* 
posed conversion of regular into irregular regiments, will be 
less. The Lieutenant Colonels now commanding regular regi- 
ments will probably retain their position, and be trusted to 
superintend the conversion of their regiments into irregulars. 
The conversion will doubtless proceed very gradually, hud will 
perhaps hardly he fully accomplished for eight or ten years 
to come. ; V 

We have naturally considered the case of thr elders first but 
the case of the unemployed juniors is nets whit less grievous. It 
may be said, with a certain amount of juafcice,4n the case of the 
juniors of the Bengal Army, that in the^eornueopia of appoint- 
ments, which has been emptied over their heads since the Mutiny, 
it is next to impossible that any really deserving men should 
have failed to secure some sort or other of extra-regimental 
employment ; — that the merit must be hidden indeed which has 
iju>t had the opportunity of coming to the surface, during the 
Stirring events of the last four years. But it must not be for- 
gotten, that wounds, sickness, and other causes have operated in 
many instances; during the period in question, to withdraw most 
deserving men from the field of, competition. It would be a 
reprosfch. Indeed, to those who administer the patronage: of the 
Army and ofothe codnfiy; if; the new aMngemei^i come 
into fordo, seme hero ; of the ridge at Delhi, or of the feeble 
ramparts of Lucknow, should find himself consigned to the 
ojblivion of an uzmmpl(^ed lmt;?beoaase wounds or sickness may 
bp** withdrawn him temporarily from the competitive struggle. 
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We are confident however that the Governor General and the 
Commander-in-Chief, will avoid all reasonable ground of cavil 
at the forthcoming scheme of amalgamation, and the obloquy 
of permitting officers with such unquestionable claims to consi- 
deration, to vegetate unemployed under the cold shade of 
neglect. . 

It is difficult to estimate with anything like exactitude, the 
probable number of officers for whom employment will not be 
found under the new scheme. It may be feared, however, that 
it will be very considerable. When every attempt to provide 
employment in the ordinary way for all unemployed officers pos- 
sessed of the requisite capacity has failed, it may well receive 
the consideration of the government, whether it would not be 
both fairer to individuals, and more advantageous to the public 


to purchase out (either by increased pensionary inducement, or 
by liberal offers of land in Australia or India,) those who will 
otherwise remain probably for years, a heavy incubus upon the 
State. We would advocate the early employment, if necessary, 
i of an able actuary to determine this question. What a sum 
might have been saved to the State, if the purchase out of offi- 
cers willing to resign their claims on the service, had commenced 
three years ago 1 # 

We must now dose this necessarily very imperfect notice ot 
the grand schema about to be promulgated. With certain draw- 
backs, which were doubtless inevitable, its provisions appear to 
to us decidedly, as a whole, beneficial to the service, and con- 
ceived in a liberal and kindly spirit. Unquestionably the posi- 
tion of the unemployed class will be very grievous, hut the 
scheme may contain aetails for ameliorating it which are not yet 
made public/ ^ It must be borne in mind too, that this class is 
not created by the amal ganlation , but that it is already in existence* 
Indeed a sinking peculiarity of the whole scheme is, bow very 
slight is the measure of change which it will introduce. 

if a*. ata nftan little more than nominal, and attect 


designation rather than actual position and prospects. But even 
a change of designation is in certain cases worth something. 
However much some officers may affect to despise a n , . » 
we believe, would desire to revert to fa tle ‘ AeHonour- 

*lsE£ The days wh« ; auch • ^nne^n dejned 

honourable/ and a source «fjp»t pride, 
i Native Infantry’ became almost* synonym for mutineers. 
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feelings of coarse do not extend to those who claim to belong 
to the time-honoured' corps Of Indian Artillery, or to the Indian 
European regiments yet even the officers of those arms will 
not, if we judge themnghtly, despise the designations they are 
hereafter destined tor bear, or deem it otherwise than a gratifying 
change to add to the title which is still to identify them with a 
past order of things, the distinction of f Royal' 

So much as a mere matter of sentiment. But we believe that 
with these nominal advantages, more solid ones are also mixed 
up. The impending affiliation of the Indian Artillery and 
Engineer corps on the corresponding branches of the Royal 
service, seems likely to bring with it a very considerable amount 
of promotion, to the higher ranks at least of the former services. 
The same result, we anticipate, will attend the new organization 
of the European Infantry. Then as to the Staff Corps : — to be 
assured of the substantive rank of Captain, Major, and Lieute- 
nant-Colonel after twelve, twenty and twenty-six years' service 
respectively, even though the pay of the respective grades be, as 
is asserted, somewhat reduced, is an unquestionable improve- • 
ment upon the glorious uncertainty which attended promotion 
to those ranks under the former order of things. The promotion 
offered may not be brilliant, but it will be sufficient to attract 
into the service 4&at class of men, who enter the army for a 
career; that class, in fact, of whioh it was the boast of 
the Indian Army to be composed. The proposed Indian Staff 
corps is destined, we firmly believe, to be hereafter, the grandest 
body of officers to be found in the world. * In its first institution 
it will hardly deserve the name of a cotps t&fay because admis- 
sion into its ranks will have been the result in many instances of 
mere interest,— in others of chance and a favourable concatena- 
tion of circumstances,— in a few only of legitimate selection and 
proved ability. But every year the composition of its ranks 
should improve, as entrance becomes the reward of high attain- 
ments and peculiar capacity, and it must eventually take the 
place in public estimation which it will deserve, as being com- 
posed of the most eminent men which the military profession, 
under the; most favourable condition?, can produce. There is 
infinite grandeur in the idea of a imps whioh shall contribute 
from its ranks to the public service every sort and description of 
tjden^lpr i^ich a demand may arise j—which will manufacture 
and IwridSiyailable for use, the proconsul wto f! is to^ rule a 
province,, m general wim is to lead an army. th^ttan of science 
whose discoveries mayinfiuence the future of tie entire empire. 

Since the above was written, Hie scheme has apped^.; It will 
be seen that our anticipations ' hate in almost dvery instance 
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proved correct, and that the great measure is even more com- 
plete and more considerate towards unemployed officers than 
we had dared to hope. We notice too the publication of a 
retiring scheme drawn up by the Commission, which, if sanc- 
tioned; even partially, by the Home Government, cannot fail to 
lighten the difficulties of the Executive, to place a charmed 
weapon in the hands of the military reformer, and to common^ 
this word amalgamation even to those to whom it has lutherto 
been most repugnant. 
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Art. Bengal and it t Railway). 

E ASTERN BENGAL ^tends from the slopes of the Him* 
laya mountains below Darjeeling in the Norths to the head 
of the Bay of Bengal in the South, or roughly is enclosed with- 
in the 22nd and 27th parallels of North latitude. 

The Eastern boundary, commencing at Chittagong, becomes 
interlaced with the hills which limit the empire of Burmah, and 
stretches out through the extensive valleys of Upper and Lower 
Assam, as far as the gorge m the Himalaya mountains, through 
which the great river Burhampooter descends from Thibet. 

The Western limit follows the course of the rivers Hooghly 
and Bhagiruttee, and passes through Calcutta, Moorshedabai 
Dinagepore up to Daijeeling. 

Its length from North to South is about 850 miles ; its breadth 
300 miles. The total area of this country is about 100,00% 
square miles. Comparing this extent of country with the British 
Ides, which contain 120,000 square mites,. it. will be seen that 
Eastern Bengal ts a country of no mean proportions. 

The populat ion, estimated at fifteen millions, may he looked 
upon as a simple, rural population, covering the cultivated area 
6f the country very eVemy, and but moderatplj condensed in 
towns, save in the metropolis of the Bengal Presidency. Per 
square mile, it is perhaps the most de^e§; populated country 
of equal extent on the face of the globe. ’ 

* Eastern Bengal } is certainly a most fertile and prolific tract 
of land, and, is suited to the most economical model of cultiva- 
tion. Watered by the two great rivers, Burhnmpooter and 
Ganges, and supplied with innumerable tributary riven travers- 
ing the country like .net work, there are abundant means at 
afi points for irrigation, and a most extensive system of water 
Carriage at all seasons of tbe year for the. usual country boats. 
’The products of the eonntry are not surpassed rather is. quan- 
tity or quality by any District under the Tropics, and their im- 
pcirtance is shewn by the large revenue returns. • • 

The dwellings of the ruraTpopulation consist chiefly of ham- 

Iiaa lnn/1 aawam 4 nn«i a. fltiftlr ttnilt.rtll rtf TiHkvha rtf T1G0 
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boo and inud nuts, covered wiw a thiok match of jeavfes or rice 
etra^jMS are usually tobe found deeply ensconced in the jungle, 
,and ordinarily not visible to ttavellere. This privacy % looked 
upon al df great ujmortanoe, as it’often shields a family^from oh- 
noxious intrusion. fTTie JBengsfees are an effefainate and mdo- 
lent people; they are iq|enmus' and handy workers, and though 
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Blow in movement, they are nevertheless apt at learning. Their 
moral habits are however degraded. Cunning, deceit, and sen- 
suality, are amongst their characteristics, and, as a natural con- 
sequence, where immorality predominates, courage is at a low- 
ebb. Yet it is impossible to imagine the whole mass of the 
nation to be utterly void of some particle of that honesty of pur- 
pose, that conscientiousness of thought and feeling, which may 
be found even among those who do not rank in the highest 
position, either morally or intellectually, and education and ex- 
ample, combined with great firmness, may, in generations to come, 
yet present us with a community recognising the authority of 
moral principles; while, among the more cultivated intellects, 
there is even now no want of a certain shrewdness and quick- 
ness of .thought, which offer materials for still better things. 

To facilitate description, Eastern Bengal’ may be arranged 
into three great territorial tracts. 

The District lying to the south and west of the Ganges, includ- 
ing the District to the east of Calcutta and the great Soon- 
•derbunds circuit, comprises the first tract. 

The Soonderbunds stretch across the head of the Bay of 
Bengal, a distance of 260 miles, and present, at the Sandheads, 
a low swampy* country and a dense forest for 50 miles inland. 
Beyond this, cultivation first makes its appearance. There are 
nine principal Itreams and several tidal estuaries to the sea front. 

• The portion oPthe country which has been cleared is cultivated 
chiefly with rice, and is densely populated, but in the forests and 
on the extensive swamps there are but few inhabitants on account 
of the numbers of wild beasts and venomous reptiles, and the 
malaria which at the end of the rainy season is very deadly. 
The Soonderbunds is a tract of much interest, and offers 
many subjects for. contemplation. The water channels afford 
an excellent, though circuitous, line for the navigation of 
country boats, which ascend and descend from the open and more 
cultivated parts of Eastern Bengal ; but they are full of danger 
for the navigation of steamers or other large craft. The coun- 
try is mostly covered with crops of rice and oil seeds, and open 
pastures, studded with beautiful groves of trees, which shelter 
and nourish the cattle belonging to the many villages tha^stud 

this interesting locality. • . , , . , . ■ . , * 

The Second Tract consists of the Districts lying bet ween the 
Ganges and the Burhampooter, extending Northwards to the toot 
of the Himalayas. The character of the country is similar to the 
cleared portion adjoining the Soonderbunds; it ^however a 
slightly higher tract of country, and is specially suited for the 
growth of fibrous plants, for which the neighbourhood o 
Mju&ch, 1801 . X 
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feungporc is greatly celebrated* The population inhabiting this 
tract of territory is scarcely less dense than in the first tract, whilst 
the general appearance of the country, always flat, is much the 
same as iu the other parts of ‘ Eastern Bengal/ 

The Districts lying East of the Burhampooter, including Dacca 
and Sylhet constitute the Third Tract. This tract presents greater 
resources than either the first or second tract. The greater portion 
of its surface is occupied by tbe rich plains of Mymensing and 
Sylhet through which the river Sooi^ja meanders. The old 
channel of the Burhampooter, now nearly dry, together with 
other old beds of alluvion, wind along by Dacca from the Eastward. 

. This Tract affords a great variety of produce, such as cotton, 
sugar-cane, rice and other grains, together with potatoes, plantains 
and oranges. These last are supplied to Calcutta in greater 
quantities from here than from any other quarter. The Eastern 
lulls offer a large assortment of agricultural produce and mineral 
wealth. In the high lands are obtained lime and coals, besides 
•valuable timber, and tbe district produces tea of the best quality. 
Iu the pastures and jungles are elephants and buffaloes, valu- 9 
able to India as beasts of burden, and, to commerce the latter 
are also valuable for their hides. This tract is therefore one of 
vast importance to the general resources of India* Excluding 
for the moment, any description of the great valley of Assam, 
the occupied portions of the three tracts cdhtain together 
about 35,000 square miles, ami it has been estim^ed that no less 
than 425 human beings are located on every square mile, giving 
nearly fifteen millions of inhabitants for working; the internal 
Tesources of the country. 

Viewing the three great tracts together, they certainly offer 
fhe finest field in India for the investment of capital and skilful 
enterprise. On the east and north limits of ‘ Eastern Bengal’ 
are two ‘ Hill stations/ Qjb$rapooi\jee and Daijeeling. Each of 
these stations is a Sanatarium useful in alleviating the effects 
of the fierce and trying climate of Bengal. To all invalids, and 
especially 'to European constitutions, these stations are most 
valuable, and although at present hard to reach, they will be 
made accessible to the metropolis within a very few years. 

I|^ contemplating the picture of the country that has been 
desenbed, it is painful to reflect how backward m civilisation is 
this important province of our Indian possessions. Although 
iu its present undeveloped state it produces a greater proportion 
of revenue ..than any other tract of country m India of equal 
extent, it may be said to be enveloped iu the accumulated dark- 
ness of past a’ges. There are no roads of importance, no appli- 
ances .of modern civilisation^ and the transit of produce is 
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effected by the most primitive expedients. Through its length 
and / breadth it is limited to a tedious water communication in 
boats of unsafe and cumbersome construction. The staple of 
the export trade consists in the raw produce of the country, 
and the manufactures of Indigo and Silk. The imports are 
comparatively trifling, when such a vast population is taken into 
account, and much judicious management will he required before 
the consumption of English manufactures attains its due pro- 
portions. 

It has been previously observed that the population of f Eas- 
tern Bengal was not condensed or concentrated in large towns, 
with the one great exception of the Metropolis, nor is there any 
reason why it should be. The elements of its commerce are 
solely agricultural, and differ therefore materially from trade in 
England. The produce of the country is collected in certain 
Bazars for further distribution, and the towns of Dacca, Kung- 
pore, Mymensing, together with the marts of Serajgunge, 
Jessore, Naraingunge, SylhaV-Assam, &c., constitute the chief 
• resorts of traders and emporia of the resources of the country ; 
but they are simply warehouses for exchange with Calcutta, and 
not centres of industry such as we possess at Manchester, 
Leeds, and innumerable other towns in England. Some few 
wealthy European and native traders however have established 
houses of their own, and transmit their own produce direct to 
Calcutta. Th£ working people are ill directed by the zemindars 
or native landlords. The native mahajuns or merchants, to- 
gether with $e smaller traders and boatmen, have all endea- 
voured more or less to oppress or cheat them. 

The great valley of Assam, which lies to the extreme east ot 
Bengal, extends a length of four hundred miles, with a breadth 
varying from forty to seventy miles, and comprising an area 
of about 22,000 square miles, through which theBurhampooter 
River flows. Mr. Barry, of Serajgunge, has fully described 
the great value of this district as a field for mercantile speculation, 
on account of its great resources. Coal, lime, and iron have een 
discovered in several places, also gold and precious stones, an 
several amber and salt mines. Timber is found m t 
that line the Burhampooter. There are several extensive Jracts 
of tea and other cultivated land, though thecountry 
swampy. The people however are idle, and being a 
without any sufficient incentive to labor : the .consequ 
there. are im mense tracts of excelle nt land lying > 

• on the Province of Assam, published by C. B. Lewis, Baptist 

Mission Press, Calcutta, 1868 . 
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might be most profitably cultivated. Wild elephants, tigers 
leopards, bears, buffaloes, nogs, and game of all sorts abound, 
and the greater part of the country is in a truly primeval state. 

. It has been already mentioned that ‘ Eastern Bengal* posses- 
ses, in her many rivers, a compete system of water communica- 
tion. These rivers are at present the only channels of communica- 
tion that serve for the transport of merchandise; they are very 
circuitous and dangerous, and the tediousness of a journey up 
apd down can be fully understood by those only who have had 
the fortune to* endure it. Boads there are none, save near 
Calcutta and around some of the Civil Stations. There are a 
few miles of half-made roads, formed in a desultory unsystematic 
way, connected with the Indigo Factories, but no road that cau 
be depended upon for a journey of twenty miles Without interrup- 
tion. Wheeled carriages, other than bullock hackeries, are 
therefore not to be met with at any distance from Calcutta, 
save at the Civil Stations, and the consequent loss of time in the 
transit of goods and in travelling generally, brings with it 
a corresponding loss of money; Boads therefore are the great 
want— good and substantial roads— and for the complete deve- 
lopment of the country, railroads, as well as the common roads, 
must be provided. A well defined system of roads is the key 
to the prosperity, of the country. 

It has been estimated that about one half of the produce 
traffic, between the interior of this side of India mid Calcutta, is 
obtained from within the districts of * Eastern • Bengal/ and 
that the largest portion of it is for British or foreign consump- 
tion. The present Eastern Bengal Railway was projected in 
1856, and the computations concerning the amount of tonnage it 
was likely would be carried, were based on the returns of the 
Eastern Canals, from which it was fully demonstrated that 
upwards of one million tons weight of produce were trans- 
mitted annually to the port of Calcutta from the districts of 
‘ Eastern Bengal/ and that at least forty thousand tons of im- 
ports were distributed over the same territory as return cargoes. 
From a further calculation it was presumed that the railway would 
obtain the transmission of 419,560 tons*per annum. The pro- 
moters of the railway speculated on taking £379,210 per annum 
as gross receipts, from goods and passenger^ when the line was 
complied to Dacca and Narraingunge which would produce a 
dividend of 8 per cent upon a capital of £3,000,000 the estimated 
cost, including the rolling stock, management, &c. 

It may be observed that in so complex a river system as the 
Gangetic Delta, it was a question of no small importance to de- 
cide carefully in the first instance, the route of the trunk 
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line, so as to admit of the extension lines being connected advan- 
tageously hereafter. By a reference to the map inserted at page 
1 68, it will be seen how judiciously the main line has been laid out 
for the aggregation of the traffic that will be brought down 
the various streams which traverse the country. 

Such a system of railway as is here sketched out for the full 
development of the resources of the country is most essential, and 
the Government, it is presumed, will bear this always in mind, 
when deciding on the concessions hereafter to be made, from time 
to time, to the Eastern Bengal Bailway Company ; without it the 
resources of the various districts of the country cannot be 
thoroughly opened out. How strongly this is really felt by the 
authorities, may be understood by a short account of the steps 
they have already taken, and the progress that has been made 
with the Eastern Bengal Railway undertaking. 

So far back as the year 1853, it was clearly perceived that the 
traffic of f Eastern Bengal' required that a railway should be 
carried into that quarter. The question was brought under the 
1 consideration of the Government, before even the experimental 


line of the East India Railway Company to Raneegunge was 
tried, and Major Greathead, then a very young officer in the 
Bengal Engineers, was instructed to examine and report on the 
line of common Toad between Calcutta and Dacca vift Jessore. 
To his report we owe the first outline of a plan for a line of rail- 
way from Calcutta eastwards; for not only did he distinctly 
point out that * railway could be had at but a trifling more 
cost than the ordinary road he was sent to report on, but 
he also broadly discussed the question of the amount of traffic 
that might be expected. This at once placed within the reach 
of an enterprising merchant of Calcutta, Mr. W. F. Fergusson, 
an amount of information which enabled him to organize a set 
of promoters in England ; soon after which, the present company 
for carrying oiit the undertaking was formed. . 

In the early epart of 1856, when a favourable opportunity 
occurred for putting forth a prospectus of the an< * . 

ting its merits upon the London money market, the avidity 
with which the shares "were taken up was perfectly astonishing. 
The capital for the first section-, of the line was P«t ™wn « 
one Millionsterling, but applications were actually made amount- 
in* to upwards of 15 Million Pounds Sterling, and tig 
qulsite Seposit per share was collected for 
expences. ^his glut of applicants was weeded by the Duec- 
toSt and the shL list pSged. and reduced to the mnomrt 
of capital required, and the deposit money for ■the su^ w» 
returned to the applicants. In this way a smgu y g > 
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solvent list of shareholders was obtained. The Company thus 1 
got the capital subscribed on the condition of a guarantee being 
given of a fixed interest of 5 per cent., to be paid to the sub- 
scribers by the Government of India of the Court of Directors. 

The East India Court of Directors looked carefully at the 
project, and would give no guarantee before the route of the line 
was definitively settled, or some favourable opinion expressed by 
the local Government of India. At tjus stage, it was thought 
expedient to send out an Engineer to Bengal to make • surveys, 
and such preliminary investigations as would eventually be re- 
quired ; and during the latter end of 1856 and the early part of 
1857, the country was explored and surveyed by Mr. Purdon, an 
Engineer, who was despatched from England for this special 
service. The plans and estimates, together with the reports of 
that gentleman, were duly submitted to the Government through 
Colonel Baker, and were fully discussed by the present Governor 
General in Council. The main trunk line from Calcutta to 
Dacca being considered the best that could be devised, was de- 
termined upon, and a recommendation was sent home to Govern- • 
ment, and the East India Board to concede it to the present 
Company with a guarantee of 5 per cent, on the Capital requir- 
ed for its construction. 

It was in June 1857 that the favourable opinion of the Govern- 
ment of India reached England, and with this despatch also 
came the lamentable intelligence of the mutiny of the Native 
Bengal Army ; yet such was the reliance placed on the British 
strength in India, that within one month after the opinion of 
the Government of India was received, the concession of the 
line was given, and the guarantee of 5 per cent, granted on the 
capital conditionally subscribed. An Act of Parliament was 
next obtained within three months following, fully incorpora- 
ting the Company. 

Many of our readers can remember the-impression the Mutiny 
in India made on Parliament, and how manfully«the old Court of 
Directors permitted the Bill for the construction of the Eastern 
Bengal Railway to be proceeded with at a time when the very 
existence of the East India Company was in jeopardy; and 
how % Members and Noble Lords smiled as the Bill proceed- 
ed, wondering at the revived energy of the Court of Direc- 
tors during their throes of dissolution. The Act received 
the Royal assent in August 1857, when the direful news from 
India was at its culminating point. - The promoters soon dis- 
covered that the confidence in Indian Securities of the public in 
England was shaken, and they refrained from making a call on the 
Shareholders for funds to enable the undertaking to proceed, 
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The Court of Directors participated in this very reasonable and 
just apprehension, and it was mutually agreed to let the subject 
rest until better times. J 

The baneful effects of the Mutiny on the public generally 
extended itself to the promoters of the undertaking, and neither 
the Bailway Board nor the Court of Directors had sufficient con- 
fidence to avail themselves of the opportunity of a year’s leisure 
for completing the plans and particulars for the works, and the 
loss of this time was the cause of serious detriment to the 
Company. In the month of May 1858, when the cheering news 
from India of the rapid suppression of the Insurrection be«-an to 
enliven their prospects, the Board found the old East°India 
Court of Directors swept away, and a new order of tiling 
established at. the India House. The confidence of the Share- 
holders then revived somewhat, although a Committee of the 
House of Commons was receiving the most conflicting and ex- 
traordinary evidence, that ever was taken, -upon the causes of 
delay in the execution cf the Railways of India. The Board 
1 now requested their Consulting Engineer, the late Mr. Brunei, 
to take steps for letting the construction of their works proceed, 
and they again engaged the services of Mr. PurdOn, and ap- 
pointed him Chief Engineer of the line in India. 

In the mean time the evidence taken before the Parliamentary 
Committee on the Causes of delay in the construction of Indian 
Railways had created a strong- feeling in England, that it was 
most advisable to get some of the great English contractors to 
execute the works, and bring their experienced and trained hands 
and familiar appliances, to bear on the prosecution of the Indian 
lines. Mr. Purdon was accordingly instructed, under Mr. Brunei’s 
direction, to procure designs and prepare a comprehensive con- 
tract for letting the whole of the works of the Eastern Bengal 
Railway between Calcutta and Kooshtee, and the Board at once 
advertised the letting of the work by Public Tender, with a 
view of commencing active operations during the ensuing cold 
season in Bengal. This it appears was a very difficult task to 
perform in four months. It was nevertheless successfully accom- 
plished, and Mr. Purdon, with a staff of Engineers, started 
for India in September 1858, immediately after the Board had 
accepted the Tegder of Messrs. Brassey, Paxton, and Wythes. 
They arrived in Calcutta on the Jst November 1858, and lost 
no time in communicating with the Government. 

The executive staff now experienced some of those difficulties 
in their surveys, which might be expected, on commencing a 
■new work in a foreign country, where their transactions were 
not facilitated by official, routine. The Engineers of the local 
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Government were furnished by the Home Authorities with 
the details of the contract that had been made with Messrs. 
Brassey, Paxton, and Wythes. The conditions of the contract 
and the comprehensive specification puzzled them at first, 
because they knew that no working surveys of the line had as 
yet been made, though a preliminary survey had been obtained 
by Mr. Purdon, and that the Government had not even sanc- 
tioned the precise route of the line. The time allowed for the 
execution of the works also appeared to them marvellously short. 
The Engineers of Government in India were not familiar 
with such contracts, though of every day occurrence in Eng- 
land. Difficulties occurred, and doubts were entertained. The 
contract was said to be a very bad arrangement, and it was 
observed how much better it would have been if, instead of 
wasting a whole year in England contriving such a contract, the 
Company’s Engineer had returned at the close of 1857, and made 
the proper working plans of the line, from data that could be at 
once understood by the local Government. But in fact all this 
was impossible, for India was fit the time in rebellion. 

The chief items of expence of any Railway in Lower Bengal, 
such as the Permanent way, the Ballast, the Earthwork, the 
principal Bridges, Stations, and fencing, can be calculated with 
sufficient accuracy from a general survey of the line, and it makes 
little difference, (there are of course efteeptfonpl oases) whether 
the line be carried a few chains to one Sid# 0t the other of the 
assumed line of route. The amounk of the items can be so 
nearly determined by an experienced Engineer, that an ap- 
proximate set of quantities may be got out to form the basis of 
a perfectly sound contract, which shall provide for adjusting the 
gross sum according to the ultimate ascertained quantities of 
the work when executed. In all sound contracts, provision is 
made to adjust the original estimate with the actual outlay, and 
this adjustment is made by a comparative view of the quantities 
which formed the basis of the original estimate, with those 
actually found to have been executed at the completion of the 
works. The excess or deficiency of works of any kind being 
added to or deducted from the original estimate. 

Obtaining possession of the land for the formation of the 
Railway was a tedious operation, and although the contrac- 
tors were to have commenced work as early as December 
1858, they were unable to do so before the month of October 
following, as the land could not be made over except at 
a* few disconnected places until that period. Next came 
the Contractors’ difficulties with respect to a fair adjust- 
ment of wages for tfee coolies, who withheld their service 
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for a time, with a W ef forcing, , the Contractors . to 
pay exorbitant rates, believing them to be bound under any 
circumstances to a fixed period for completing the works.’ 
Time howeveV smoothed in a measure these difficulties, and 
the Contractor's staff being shortly afterwards organized and 
distributed over the line, they commenced work in earnest. Ship- 
ments from England arrived, and the materials were transported 
speedily, and fortunately without loss, on to the various divi- 
sions or districts, as they are called, of the line. A severe 
scrutiny on the part of Government was in the meanwhile 
carried on, on account of the doubts still entertained of the 
soundness of the conditions and stipulations of the contract. 

. After this brief sketch of a part of the history of the proceed- 
ings of the Eastern Bengal Railway Company up to the time of 
the arrival of the Engineering staff, and the present Contractor 
and his staff in India for the actual prosecution of the works, the 
present state of the undertaking should be described. 

It appears from a statement which has been obtained from the 
Chief Engineer, that up to the present time 66 per cent, of the 
Earthwork for the whole 110 miles is do.ne, and 21 per cent, of the 
brickwork; 16 per cent, of the ballast is burned, and about 40 
per cent is ready for firing, and the materials for laying the greater 
portion of the permanent way are upon the ground. In additi- 
on to the above worlm the iron bridges are in a very forward 
state. It may %refr^e be confidently anticipated, if all still 
continues to go on smo^l%, that the 110 miles of line will be 
finished and ready for J^e^before the rains of next year, or in 
May 1862. 

Fifty-six millions of pounds sterling represent the an- 
ticipated cost of railway works in India already conceded to the 
fostering care of Joint Stock Companies ; this amount is to lie 
invested with the Government of India at a guaranteed rate of 
interest of five per cent, per annum, with a prospect of course 
of an additional rate of interest from a dividend. This is in* 

. deed a grand step in advance for India ; and should Indian Rail- 
ways become as remunerative as they are popular, it may be con* 
fidently predicted that as much as one hundred millions of pounds 
sterling can be easily raised in England, and be beneficially laid 

out on Indian Railways. _ > , 

• The Eastern Bengal Railway Company has a concession to 
construct a Railway from Calcutta to the River Ganges at 
Kooshtee, and ultimately to Dacca, together with a branch to 
Jessore. The Company have taken power under an Act ot m- 
corporation to increase their Capital to £6,1)00.000, and to mala* 
arrangements for the construction of at least 600 miles ot ttail- 

Muon, 1861 . T 
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way. Sufficient capital to construct only the first section of 110 
miles from Calcutta to Kooshtee has at present been raised. 

• A small map here introduced will shew the line conceded to 
the Eastern Bengal Railway Company; the black line being the 
parent stem of the system of communication which it is thought 
will be required. The dotted lines and the annexed table 
will shew the lines that evidently appear necessary to develope, 
if not to complete, the railway system in 'Eastern Bengal/ 
These lines may be constructed under the powers already con- 
ceded to the Railway Company by their present Act of Parlia- 
ment, subject to the capital being guaranteed by the Indian 
Government. 

Miles. 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Z 

4 


Main trunk line between Calcutta and Kooshtee,... ... 

Extension of the Main line from Kooshtee to Naramgunge vi& 
Dacca, ... ... ... ... ... ... »»• ... *•» 

From Shazadpore to Rungpore, ••• 

From Rungpore to near Darjeeling along the course of the Teesta 

From Rungpore to opposite Rajmahal viA Dinagepore and Malda, 
to connect the North West with the Eastern Bengal system ot 

lines, 

From Rungpore to the foot of the Assam Valley 

From off the Dacca extension line at Dhumroy to Sylhet, 


^Total, ... 712 

This amount of railway mileage appears to be as requisite to 
accommodate ' Eastern Bengal* as* the 1,4*14 miles of railway 
already conceded to the East Indian Railway Company, is for the 
North West, since its population, produce, and natural resources 
are no less in proportion. How these extension lines (all of them 
abutting on the main line or trunk), already conceded to the Eas- 
tern Bengal Railway Company, are to be carried out, is a 
problem which our fillers will have to solve, if the resources of 
this side of India are to be developed : and to the discussion of 
this problem we shall briefly address ourselves. 

It appears certain that no better course can be adopted for 
carrying out the extension Railways, than that of accepting the 
medium of the Companies already incorporated ; because, as was 
most truly observed by the Governor General of India at the 
recent opening of the Railway to Rajmahal;— Though the 
4 Government were most anxious ,to give encouragement to the 
4 investment of English Capital in India, and however sincere 
4 their desire, that encouragement would fail unless they could 
4 prove by the establishment of Companies that there is scofjo 
4 for remunerative employment of such Capital in India, parti- 
4 cularly in Bengal, Without such assurance, capitalists will not 
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f ;be induced to aid in such enterprises, however useful in their 
f ultimate results.’ 

Now if we are to look forward to the construction of 712 
miles *of Railway in Eastern Bengal, and in like proportion 
through other important provinces and districts of India, it is 
difficult to conceive by what other means the money can be raised > 
for although the Government might possibly raise a loan of a 
few millions for the purpose of making a limited number of 
miles of Railway, it is quite improbable they could raise money 
enough, in addition to the heavy loans required for the other 
purposes of the State, to construct the many miles that are re- 
quired. The House of Commons would scarcely sanction such a pro- 
ceeding, if indeed it were feasible, as the English Market would 
thereby be deluged with Indian State securities to the depreci- 
ation of all English stock. It would however be quite other- 
wise if the Joint Stock Company principle of raising capital 
were judiciously made use of, ’ because, where private enterprise 
can have scope, the direct action of Government is seldom or 
ever desirable. But putting aside any question of whether it 
is abstractedly better to borrow in the form of a direct loan 
to Government, or indirectly by encouraging the investment 
of Joint Stock Capital) the former course can only he 
practicable to a very limited extent, neither is the latter system 
capable of any great extension, unless it can be shewn to afford 
remunerative employment for the capital invested ; but if it be 
carried out by degrees, so as not to overdraw the resources that 
can be spared in England, at any one time for such purposes, every 
mile of Railway here mentioned mayjie constructed in compa- 
ratively few years, provided the different sections of the lines be 
taken up in succession, and laid before .the English public in a 
skilful and judicious manner, and under a Government guarantee. 

The raising of money for Indian. Railways, through the medium 
of Joint Stock Companies, was not adopted in the first instance, 
chiefly because it enabled the capital to be more conveniently 
raised. There was another very important reason for it, namely, 
the deficiency of the requisite executive machinery at the dispo, 
sal of the Government, for the construction of the lines, which 
thus would have to be entrusted to officers m the service of the 
State, who would have to be self-trained to their dutiM j whdst 
Joint Stock Companies on th» other hand could bnng to^ther 
experienced men from England and other countries. It t may be 
argued that the Government also could engap the same e | 
Sneed Staff of Engineers and other Officers, but this doesnot 
appear so certain. The State could not so i earn H 
together as Joint Stock Companies, because Civil Engineers m 
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general, have a dislike to military control ‘per tef as it does 
not permit them to exercise that freedom of thought in the pre- 
paration of their designs, or the supervision of their works, to 
which,they have been accustomed. It is no small privilege to 
India to possess, as she does at the present time, that diversity 
of Engineering thought and talent in the prosecution of her 
railway works, which has been introduced by the agency of Joint 
Stock Companies, and it would be unwise if India weife not to 
avail herself of that skill and experience, which the satisfactory 
construction and completion of English and European Railways, 
places at her disposal. It might also be made advantageous to 
the Indian Government, as a school to train the officers and 
servants who are in her pay, since the process of making an expe- 
rienced Railway Engineer is not so easy as it is at times imagin- 
ed, and it is always an expensive and tedious operation. There 
are many clever and talented Engineers to be found in the service 
of the Indian Government, but it' is hardly possibre that they 
should posses that experience in those numerous details of Railway 
practice, which go to form the Railway Civil Engineer. 

It has been previously mentioned that the present concession 
to the Eastern Bengal Railway Company extends beyond the 
Ganges to the Burhampooter and to Dacca, but that the capital 
actually subscribed is only for a section of Railway between 
Calcutta and Kooshtee on the Ganges, a distance of about 110 
miles. There is no guarantee as yet given for the extension. capi- 
tal, and no subscription contract is as yet entered into for raising 
the money. Now at first sight it might appear that nothing is 
easier than for the Goverament of India to guarantee 5 per cent, 
upon the extension capital, issue the stock, and raise the money 
forthwith. But a little reflection will shew that there is consider- 
able difficulty in the way, the shares being already at 10 per cent, 
discount.* In the face of this fact, no extension capital can be 
expected to be subscribed for at the present time, unless the 
shares can be obtained at a still greater discount, or unless a 
higher and more tempting rate of interest be guaranteed. Such 
a state of things practically precludes the possibility of rais- 
ing Joint Stock Capital for further extensions, until the 
project appears likely to be more remunerative than the $ per 
cent, guaranteed, and also perhaps until a period of. more eager 
desire for investment in Indian Securities is manifested by* the 
Londoi^Iarket than at present exists. 


• The cause of this depression is believed to be owing to the fact that the 
merits of the undertaking have not as yet been sufficiently notified and explained 
to the public. 
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In order then to float any extension shares, it is evident that 
the portions of Railway previously constructed must be made in 
the first instance remunerative ; the management of the Compa- 
ny's affairs must in like manner be maintained in good repute • 
Capitalists will then in all probability be found to take up the 
stock from time to time, when judiciously offered in the market. 
What at present is most necessary for the Railway Boards is to 
collect into a well considered compendium or pamphlet all such 
reports and statistics, estimates and prospects of traffic of the 
various lines, which should be circulated amongst the proprietors 
and the public under the sanction of Government, to enable 
people to judge of the merits of the various projects. The pub- 
lication of these in one volume for all the Indian lines would »ive 
a great impulse to those investments, and be likely to produce 
a large accession of capital for these undertakings at the 
earliest period that it is desirable to obtain it. When the 
parent stem is extended to Dacca, the line to Rungpore may 
be put forward, and if guaranteed will be taken up with as 
much avidity as the original share capital of the Company, if 
but good faith and steadiness of purpose in keeping up the re- 
putation of the Company, be maintained. 

It may be observed that in dealing with so difficult a subject 
as the raising of Railway Capital, many collateral points will 
naturally arise, which require to be specially met ; for instance, 
an unusually sterile tract of country over which little or 
no traffic can be obtained; or an expensive bridge over a 
great river such as the Ganges at Kooshtee; or some sud- 
den depression in the money market; of the reputation of 
the Company itself suffering from assumed, or actual bad 
management. All or any of these causes might disturb the 
proceedings of the Company to such an extent, that they 
would have great difficulty in raising capital. To meet such cir- 
cumstances It might be permitted to the Company to borrow on 
debentures, a sum equal to one third the Capital subscribed, so as 
to counteract and tide over some of these temporary difficult 
ties, and it might also be desirable for the Government itself to 
assist and relieve the Company from some of the very heavy 
works, and perhaps to undertake directly the construction of the 
line across any commercially unproductive tract of country, so 
that every link should be. made complete by leasing the Govern- 
ment works to the Company. The Government might* be en- 
abled in more prosperous times to borrow for such purposes on 
the securities of the Revenue of India, in addition to guaranteeing 
theshare Capital of the Company ; but whether encouragement and 
positive assistance on the part of Government are given .or not, it 
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is essential that the fullest control of the expenditure and manage- 
ment of the Company’s undertaking should be vested in the 
Government. . 

Th leads to the discussion of another very important question 
already dealt with partially, viz. the relation between the Govern- 
ment and the Company, and the powers of each. Considering 
the varied character of Joint Stock Companies in general the 
utmost influence and care of the Home Authorities should be 
exercised in obtaining a good Directory in the first instance, 
and afterwards maintaining it. The approval by the Indian 
Secretary of State of each Director should be made a sine 

£ d nonhy Act of Parliament. The Home Government should 
ve power to dismiss any Director, although the shareholders 
should still retain the prerogative of electing their own Directors. 
It is evident the Government have a large stoke in the undertak- 
ing, since they not only give the land, but also the guarantee of 
5 per cent, and it may be generally remarked in respect to all 
Railways that inefficient Directors do much mischief, and often 
seriously impede the progress of the undertaking, which must 
not be looked upon as being but a private speculation, but also 
a grand national work. 

It is doubtless a delicate and difficult problem to determine 
where the interests of the shareholders are in opposition to the 
representatives of the State ; but it appears self evident that none 
but well known men should be admitted to sit at the Board of 
Direction, — men who being respectable in social standing and 
commercial position would draw around them respeq^, and bring 
with them a connection that would facilitate the raising of capi- 
tal; men who, possessed of good* sense, would never attempt 
to frustrate the national object and jeopardise the general pros- 
perity of the undertaking as a whole; men who would carry 
with them the confidence of the body of Shareholders, and 
who possess sufficient strength of mind to enable then to combat 
successfully ‘ the elements of disturbance, suspicions# and of im- 
proper interference and combinations, made against the Board of 
Directors and governing authorities whenever they occurred. It 
mast not be supposed that there is extraordinary difficulty 
in procuring such* Boards of Direction. Gentlemen of the stomp 
requiral are found ready to enter respectable Directions of great 
GompSifs, such as the Indian Railways are likely to become, and 
such Gepfemen are actually found io sit upon the 'Direction ot 
our Indian Railways, and it should be as much an honor tq sit at 
one of the Boards as it is to be a Director of t|w Bank or 
England, or as it was to be Director of the late East India 
Company, 
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Having secured the best possible Board of Directors, next 
comes the degree in which the Government should exercise its 
control. There is but the faintest possible analogy between the 
constitution jof an Indian Railway Company and the position of 
the ordinary Railway Companies in England. The one goes on 
without any supervision on the part of the State beyond the 
Act of Parliament ’for the guidance of the Railway Company. 
The other requires the constant and vigilant supervision of the 
JLocal Government and its Officials, to prevent abuses to the 
landholders and community at large, that might otherwise lead 
to consequences disastrous to the Empire. 

Unlike Companies for English Railways, the Government re- 
serve to themselves at starting the right of selecting the route 
of the line, and as they give the land and the requisite guaran- 
tee, they are obviously entitled to the most complete supervision 
of the expenditure of the Company. 

There are many essential reasons why it would be well for 
Railway Boards to admit the necessity of the Government con- 
trol over their undertakings in India, ' but chiefly because there 
are no independent tribunals in India. The Supreme Courts 
of India are unable to enforce the performance of an agreement 
between an English Company an<^ the Imperial State. No 
Railway executive in India therefore, should be entrusted with 
the difficult problems that arise from time to time, unless placed 
under the direct sanction of some local authority, possessing 
stability of character and a certain amount of freedom of ac- 
tion. To rgfer every question home for deliberation would cause 
much difficulty and elicit many inconvenient explanations ; it 
would excite irrelevant correspondence, and would seldom 
present a true description of the case when it reached England. 
It is therefore almost impossible for a Railway Company, of 
itself, to organise an agency of sufficient power or authority, 
for the construction or the working of a Railway in India. 
Considering then the intimate relations that should exist be- 
tween the Railway executive in India and the local Govern- 
ment, it is a most important desideratum to determine the most 
effective system of conducting the Company's affairs. It may 
be assumed with sufficient accuracy for argument, that capi- 
talists will invest no money in Indian Railways without a guar- 
antee from the Indian State, and if this is so, thefegfelature 
*ays, so long as we guarantee you your property, take 

to outlives the right of controlling your discipline.' It is clear 
then that, the Companies cannot ‘ab initio' regulate their 
own operations independently of Government, neither can the 
executive Officers in India be wholly trusted with unlimited 
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powers, since they would clash with the civil discipline of Go* 
vernment. 

The capital being raised under a guarantee, and secured under 
a regular agreement between the Government and the Rail* 
way Company, it is made a proviso that the Company are to 
be allowed the full advantage of any increase of profit that is 
fairly dne to the successful development of the traffic, after the 
Government have been repaid their guarantee. This source 
of increased dividend is contingent on the success of the line, 
which again is of course due to the project being well consider* 
ed and the management being judiciously maintained. In 
granting this benefit to Joint Stock enterprises, the interest of 
the State is fully secured, and it is manifestly also to the interest 
of Government to assist the undertaking cheerily on its course 
of prosperity. 

Such being the basis upon which Indian Railways, as at pre- 
sent constituted indisputably rest, it is really not a matter of 
much difficulty to determine the way of so applying the Govern- 
ment control, as to give satisfaction both to the Railway Com- 
panies and to Government. It is by no means necessary or proper 
for the Government to have an absolute control over the Rail- 
ways, as if they were entirely its own property j. on the contrary, 
it is much better'to be associated with the Railway Boards. 

The right of appointment of their Chief Officers and other 
functionaries rests with the Railway Companies themselves, sub- 
ject however to the approval of the Home Governments, and it 
has been supposed that the right of dismissal over all the Officers 
and Servants of the Companies employed, in India, should be 
referred to the local Government who control them; but this is 
not so, and it would be very injurious to the administration of a 
Company’s affairs if it were; because no really good officials 
could be found who would come out to India to Idee service 
under one set of men, whilst another set of men might sum- 
marily dismiss them ; neither would any good arise from such a 
power being given to the local Government, because their ap- 
pointments being made direct from the Company, the Officers 
and servants of the Company would very naturally disregard 
any interference, not contemplated or specified in their agree- 
ments, and it would very probably give rise to insubordination 
and dufcpnt of the Company, It might not be amiss perhaps 
for thejboeal Government to have power actual^, legated to 
them in. each agreement, to argue the merits of aft cases of in- 
discretion, insubordination, or inefficiency, previous to'the deci- 
sions of the Home Board, but it should not be permitted to 
them to act merely on their own convictions. 
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It has been previously observed that there was little difficulty 
in devising a complete scheme fijr working out the Railway 
Company's contracts in India, after the agreement between the 
State and the Company has been completed. In order to discuss 
this part of the subject on its merits, it is desirable to have a 
knowledge of the arrangements most commonly adopted. A 
general Agent is appointed to India to represent the Board, and 
he is either accompanied or preceded by the Engineer in Chief 
with a staff of Assistant Engineers and Subordinates. These 
two principal Officers are then placed in communication with 
the local Government, with whom it lies to sanction previously, 
every thing that has to be done, both in the administrative and 
executive departments. It is rightly required that the Agent, 

3 resenting as he does the Company in India, should be the 
5 medium of correspondence between the Executive, the Home 
Board, and local Government. He is to be conversant with all 
things relating to the affairs of the company, without interfer- 
ing on points which are left wisely to the discretion and profes- 
sional knowledge of the Chief Engineer, who on Engineering 
matters should be exempted from his control \ but it is also not 
unreasonably desired that a certain check should be kept by the 
Agent over the Chief Engineer on matters of general outlay, so 
as to subject him to the control of the Board and the local 
Government. The latter is represented by an Officer called the, 
' Consulting Engineer * whose duty it is to advise the Govern- 
ment and convey its views and orders to the Company s 


It is presumed that the route of the intended Railway has 
been generally ascertained before hand, from exploring suireya. 
made either by the Company or ty the Engmeers of the local 
Government. It is now too late to talk of a Royal Commission 
to lav out a general system of Railways for India, since e. 
leading lines oT the Country have been long since grained; 
thermites therefore of all future extension lines ^ to “fdy 
left to bd decided by the different Jo^e^Aont jes^no. 

Raih^Lers are responsible only for 

asrjKs: 

-ii. ’ swMAfta according to the circum- 


nas - the views of. • 

meat at the time. * 


Mabcv, 1861 . 
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Here are two systems at work in the management of Rail- 
ways in India. Some of t^e Companies have proceeded with 
the construction, before taking any comparative views of their 
means and ends; others have more wisely made comprehensive 
estimates before hand, and passed carefully in review every thing 
they would ultimately have to provide. It has sometimes hap- 
pened that no skilled Contractors could be found with capital 
* sufficient to take the whole works; this has obliged the Railway 
Companies themselves to construct them with their own Execu- 
tive Staff ; but this system has frequently obstructed the works, 
and is one which should be avoided as highly objectionable and 
defective. But it is not always a matter of choice which system 
is adopted, although there can be little question of the desirable- 
ness of letting the works, whenever practicable, to Contractors pos- 
sessing experience and resources. The practice pursued under each 
of the two systems referred to will be dealt with hereafter. 
In the mean time it may be observed that whichever system be 
used for constructing the works, the regulations which affect 
the executive of any Railway Company, and the machinery by f 
which the Government control is to be exercised, demand the 
primary consideration. 

The Government Engineers and the Civil Engineers have not 
hitherto worked, as they ought to do, harmoniously together, 
and much evil has resulted in consequence. The cause of this, 
disagreement is not difficult to explain; but before doing so, it 
is necessary to point out how badly contrived is the machinery of 
the Railway Company's executive, from the fact of the Railway 
Agent and the Chief Engineer of the line having independent 
authority. The arrangement is defective ; the Government Engi- 
neers encouraged it as a safeguard for themselves^ but the system 
had a depressing effect on the Railway Engineers who make the 
designs and direct the execution of the works, and who being alone 
responsible for the soundness of their construction, are entitled 
to credit accordingly. The result was however, that the Agent 
of the Railway Company was made a sort of buffer between the 
Government and the Company's Engineers, and his intervention 
was sought as a matter of policy. 

Hie office of the Agent thus became one of great practical 
consequence instead of being as at first intended, simply 'a medium 
for cdnHmcating the wishes of the Board and the Chief En- 
Consequently when the agent supported the official 
reqturementsof Government, the opinion of the Engineer 
was unduly overborne, so often as he submitted ^strenuously 
supported ni&.owhvieWs, which might at timei^bkin opposition 
bo those entertained by the Government Officers * 1 
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• Reverting to the system of the proper organization 6f the 
Company's Staff, it must always be borne in mind that there 
are two distinct periods in the existence of a Railway Company- 
One is the period of the construction of their works; the other 
the subsequent period of working the undertaking. The first 
is a period of capital expenditure; the second, a much longer 
period of Revenue disbursements and returns. The first is 
essentially an Engineering period ; the second a traffic-working t 
period, where the general control of the Agent may be advan** 
tageously exercised. 

• The Agent's financial knowledge and habits of business might 
fbe made of great service to the Chief Engineer, during the 
•construction of the line, more especially as he will afterwards 
be called upon to work the line in conjunction with the Traffic 
Manager, Locomotive Superintendent, and Resident Engineer. 
But during the construction of the Railway works and its capital 
expenditure, the Chief Engineer must be the principal man con* 
suited and confided in, because on him the whole responsibility 


rests ; the Directors and every one else look to him for the suer 
-cessful accomplishment of their undertaking. His judgment is 
•looked on as final, and the Shareholders having entrusted him with 
their confidence and embarked their capital upon the faith of his 
estimates and reports, naturally look to the Chief Engineer 
as their Chief Officer during the construction of the line. It 
is well known to Railway Companies, that the most important 
thing at the outset of their speculations is to determine who 
shall be the Engineer entrusted with the expenditure of their 
•money, as he must not only be a man who can cotnmand confi- 
dence, but he must be a skilful man, and one accustomed to 
•design works soundly and economically. His administrative 
(ability ip directing the execution is no less necessary, than his 
{general prudence and habit of forethought and integrity of charac- 
ter, so as to keep the Company safe on points which none other 
'besides himself, could be expected to foresee or be able to guard 
■ against. For this reason he should not be interfered with m pro?- 
- fessional details and trivial matters that only thwart and cross hie 
purpose, without effecting any real economy. The characte&of an 
1 Engineer ha* always been held in consideration amongst the Jwguc 
i est class of Railway Directors, as well as amongst St^eBpeenpnd 
capitalists, and there is no sound reason why the wita™nt 
of India apd the direction of the Railway interests £1$$^ not 
similarly igtititaiit. '* * - 

It has tee* npeviously explained that no great jwpqunfr. 
capital can bA obtained for Indian Raitorays, ex^ptttaougftjtha 
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skilful system of management than has hitherto been brought 
to bear on such enterprises ; and certain points have been touche 
ed upon, which tend to shew that the only way to raise the 
requisite capital, is to strengthen the existing security by a 
State guarantee, and supply such management as will carry with 
it that confidence, which usually attracts capital to such specu- 
lations: also, commercially speaking, by a judicious selection of 
# the route and design of the works, and by a wide publication 
of the advantages that may be obtained from each project. 
There need be little fear but that all the lines really wanted in 
India may be made, if their merits are only properly placed be- 
fore the English public, and a State guarantee of 5 per cent; is 
given to them. The reason why the efforts already made have 
not been continuously successful, is easily traceable to the fact, 
.that the requisite skill has not characterised the management of 
this subject, and also that the London money market is not at 
all times accessible to Bailway schemes. 

The spirit of ' Capital 9 is coy, and requires gentle wooing ; 
it is repelled or attracted by the most delicate influences, * 
and as no brusque or inconsiderate action or remark ever 
passes unheeded, so likewise no force is of any avail in its 
subjection. It may from this be assumed that no system 
• will be found to work out successful results, if the men who 
compose the deliberative body of Directors and Government 
•authorities in London are not cautious in their movements, and 
equal to the circumstances they have to control. The basis of 
the management must be sound at starting, and it may be 
^brought into operation as regards the organization of the Lon- 
don Boards of management in the way already suggested. 

The Executive Staff usually employed in England by the In- 
dian Railway Companies, consists of the S£sretary and his 
•Clerks, together with a Consulting Engineer, his Assistants 
•and Inspectors, for directing the execution of that portion 
l of the works which must be done in England. It has been 
•found necessary that such Consulting Engineers as can be 
nafely trusted to advise the Directors and Government auth'ori- 
.ties at home, should be men of first rate standing i& their 
•profession, who can also obtain the confidence of Parliament 
and the public; and as such men are naturally consulted with 
Yeferetf^to the appointment of the Chief Engineers of such 
Companies in India, there is little more to desire, because 
a man. is sure to be selected who will work /harmoniously 
with the Consulting Engineer and the Homf /E9^> an( * *Hthat 
is wanted is that the Board should secokMbe views of their 
p rofeswonaladviser, and that thei^Secretaiy be sueh aperscto as 
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will bring every item under the deliberative judgment of the 
Board. There is not much that is wanting in the constitu- 
tion of the Home management ; but as already stated the selec- 
tion of Directors is of the utmost consequence so that they may 
command the confidence of capitalists. An injudicious selection 
of Directors would be calculated to create distrust of the whole 


undertaking. 

The Agent in India who shall act as the Chief Officer or head 
of the Company, and represent the Board, should be selected for 
his administrative aptitude. His character should be strictly 
honorable in order to obtain the cheerful obedience of the Exe- 
cutive Officers, and the respect of the Local Government. His 
duties should be clearly defined with reference to the head Offi- 
cers of each department, and, at first starting, there should be 
no other departments than those of the Chief Engineer and his 
own. The Agent should commence with a very small estab- 
lishment, but sufficient to assist him in conducting the cor- 
respondence with the Board and the Government, and be- 
tween him and the Chief Engineer; a responsible Book-keeper 
should also be attached to the Office of the Agent during the 
earlier stage of the proceedings, before the line is opened tor 
public traffic in order to keep a perfect account of the capital 
expenditure, together with any share or transfer transaction. 

The Chief Engineer's establishment must of course be govern- 
ed by the extent and magnitude of the proW operotmns, and 
it must be left to himself to select ed distnbote l^ D 
Engineers and their assistants as he thinks best. He should ot 
couraebe allowed such draftsmen and writing ^clerks as may be 
necessary to conduct efficiently the duties of his office. 

• ItU been observed before, that there are two important 
stages in the progress of a Railway Company. The tune of 
construction and the period of ordinary working. 

STL., Agit w * j *? *>. ' 

XogiMer b» •!(*• to "* 

by the capital expenditure. There cap De n 

made in the, administration of the constructive dj^menVof 

Indian Railways, than the attempt* of Government Enpn^rs 

and Railway Company’s Agents H ^ ^ _ * j.* * • hflw 
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of prices, or a plan of some trifling section has involved 
the stoppage of important works, and voluminous notes on the 
subject have been made by the Government Engineers previous 
to a decision that the work might go on as proposed. The 
establishments asked for by the Engineers to carry out their 
duties have often appeared excessive, because there has not,been 
sufficient regard to the distinction between a fixed organization 
relating to a revenue expenditure, and an organization which 
is only temporary, and which is part and parcel of the 
Capital expenditure. Is it not, obviously to the advantage of 
the Company to complete the works as speedily as possible, 
and so free the capital from its unproductive posture? Is it 
wise to delay the undertaking for the want of an additional 
temporary establishment, which is deemed absolutely necessary 
by the Chief Engineer ? 

■ The remedy for all this is simple, viz., to recognize the prin- 
ciple that the Chief Engineer of the Railway is responsible, for 
the design and execution of the works, and until the Railway 
Engineers are made responsible by the Government authorities * 
at Home and aboard, there can exist no sound principles of 
management in the proceedings of Companies. The Eastern 
•Bengal Railway differs from most of the other Companies, 
in so far that the whole project was laid before the Home 
Government in the utmost possible detail, when the contract 
•for its construction Was made, and this has been so useful in 
bringing eveiy thing necessary to complete the undertaking 
under Government review and preventing disappointment, that 
few disputes have arisen between the Company's Executive and' 
the Government Officers- Hence the satisfactory position of 
the Eastern Bengal Railway Company's operations. Its con- 
struction is indeed a marked success, although some misunder- 
standings regarding the . Directors' duties and those of the 
Government Engineers, may have arisen ; these happily have not 
done much mischief, in consequence of the soundness of the 
contract and the system of Engineering management that was 
adopted. Nevertheless all this points out the strong necessity 
which exists,' of calling upon the Railway Engineer in India 
to submit his plans and estimates, and every thing else necessary 
for carrying into successful effect the undertaking from begin* 
nipg to end, and requiring him to get these, or any modification 
Of tfesp$. agreed to under sanction of the Government Engineers, 


w buiDuc umy uegui ujjentuuuo upuu mum u&bu whmjv, " ** — 

-there cannot easily be departure. Differences of. opiimn should be 
limited to matters of detail, which do not^inMhe those r vast 
*• • 4 * ■ 1 
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upon, the Kailway Companies, and for which their own Engineers 
and Managers have been blamed, as we think erroneusly. 

It is not material in point of principle, whether the works 
be let to great Railway contractors or not. In many cases, it 
is impossible they could be so let, from the fact of such men 
not being always ready to take them at a reasonably fair price, 
and it would destroy th$ advantage of having such contractors, 
if it was necessary to give them a higher price than the same 
work could be done for by the Company's own Executive, either 
through the medium of a series of small contractors, or by day 
work, or a combination of both, as is usually the case. 

Whatever course is pursued, the great requisite that we have 
urged before for proceeding successfully, is the judicious selection 
of the Chief Engineer, who must be trusted with the expendi- 
ture of the money. It is by no means necessary that any blind 
confidence should be put in any such individual ; on the con- 
trary, it is proper to watch his proceedings carefully and control 
his actions when necessary, but he must be recognized as the 
designer and the constructor of the project, and looked to as the 
fittest man to determine^ all Engineering points, though subject to 
be called upon at any time to submit in review, everything 
affecting the design and execution as well as the accounts of the 
expenditure. 1 Unless this is admitted, it is impossible that the 
various questions that arise can be discussed by the Board or the 
Government in a fair manner ; and if the Chief Engineer is not 
in a position to bring all matters that are necessary under 
review, it is clear that some body else should do so. But where 
shall we find any other official that is more competent to grasp 
the whole question, and assign to each consideration its proper 

_.l v i» a.1 - J.: AirnaYvf norViQTYfl vn t.llfi Qfi- 


partment of the Company's Consulting Engineer . 

The tree way is to call upon the Chef Engineer, to put 
forward the points referred to, and with the advice ot the 
Company's consulting Engineer' to assist the Directors ana 
Government .Engineers, or other authorities, m deciding the 
basis upon which the proceedings should rest; and if the 
works can be let to great general Contractors, the i aye n 
afterwards' veiy simple, if the practice adopted on the Eastern 
Bengal Bailway be pursued. But if the works must.be earned 
outby small contracts, and by the Company’s Executive 

staff, still there is little danger of . tte , 
wrong, provided the basis of their operations be My determined 
beforehand, **nd agreed to by the Consulting Engineereof the 
Government. AUthat is- then necessary is. to hold theChiet 
EnghuNTfo the lesponsibility that he has agreed to, and tp see 
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that he is freely trusted, because there should be no occasion 
for distrust, if the estimates, quantities, and other require- 
ments of the work, be but clearly specified. The mode of 
dealing with the detailed operations, may be safely left to the 
Chief Engineer under these circumstances, and there would be no 
want of confidence in the Government officers, because they would 
be freed from that perplexity of doubt which the absence of 
a fixed basis engenders. 

Referring next to the periods of construction and traffic work- 
ing, it has been shewn, that during the first period the Chief 
Engineer and Company’s Agent, together with Government 
Consulting Engineers, are all the heads of departments necessary, 
and that the Agent’s office is one of very little range of action. 
When, however, the time arrives for working the traffic, an 
entirely different management is necessary. It brings into exis- 
tence the Traffic Manager and the Locomotive Superintendent, 
together with the Agent’s active duties, and as the Chief Engineer 
is removed to other places for the purposes of construction, his 
place should be taken up by a Resident Engineer of the perman - 4 
ent way and works ; but if the Chief Engineer should remain in 
the service of the Company for extensions or branch lines, he 
should still be held as the responsible person to consult upon all 
questions affecting the 'way and works/ and the Resident 
Engineer in charge, should be regarded as his assistant only. 

Questions of importance which task to the utmost the ad- 
ministrative powers of a Joint Stock Company, controlled by 
Government, are of every day occurrence, and it is of the great- 
est consequence to select as their Agents, men fully competent 
to handle such difficult matters so far from home; and to 
command the services of the class of men required, good 
salaries must be given, and as this involves great cost, it follows 
that small Railway projects cannot bear the requisite expenses 
of a separate management so well, as when the undertakings are 
of a sufficient magnitude to support an efficient staff. 

It has been remarked by the greatest of all Railway authorities, 
the late Mr. Robert Stephenson, in reference to the duties of Direc- 
tors and officers, that 'no Railway can be efficiently or well con- 
' ducted without thorough unity amongst the heads of all the 
' great Departments. Upon the Superintendents of ways and 
‘ works of the Locomotive Department, of the out-door airange- 
' stents and of traffic, devolve the most onerous- and responsible 
'duties; where they fail to act together, or when anyone of 
' them ceases to enjoy the full confidence of the Board, every 
' thing must go wrong. Having selected men of the best class, 

' confiding in their integrity, ana assured of their competency. 
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* 0U8 of the principal duties of a Railway direction is to sup- 

* port its 'officers ; any Directorial interference with details must 

* weaken their efficiency; upon which must mainly depend the 
f ultimate success of the Company they sene/ 

It is inanifest from this and what has been previously stated, 
that the persons who must be looked to for successfully working 
Railways in India, are the four principal officers, viz. the Agent, 
or head of the Company ; the Engineer of the way and works ; 
the Traffic Manager.; and the Locomotive Superintendent ; and 
that one of the chief duties of the Directors at home is to sup- 
port them ; and it may be added, that the duty of the Consult- 
ing Engineer of the Local Government is to control their pro- 
ceedings in India. 

As the Board in London is too far removed for direct action, 
it would be well to have a deliberative committee or council of 
administration in India formed of these four officers, with the 
Government officer as an ex-officio member, to act as chairman. 
These should meet as often as necessary to decide upon the vari- 
ous proceedings of the Company. The Agent of the Company 
should act as Secretary at all such meetings, and their resolu- 
tions, as well as the substance of their discussions, should be 
faithfully reported tci the London Board and to the Government. 
The fact of the Government officer taking the most important 
part in their deliberations, need in no way disturb their proceed- 
ings, which have eventually to be sanctioned by the Local 
Government under the contract existing between the Company 
and the Government. There can be no objection to this pnnci- 
pie, and it is submitted that the Executive Officers acting as a 
deliberative body, would be like our cabinet at home, which is 
composed of the members of the executive Govermnent, each re- 
sponsible in his own department. The working of nefc i » body 
should be such as not to relieve any officer from the responsibility 


that belongs to, his department, and votes should oniyDe men upn 
those general questions which must be submitted to the Homa 
Board^before any action istaken. TheGovetoentcontrolwo^J 

always check any strong headed individual who might be dis^sed 
to a pertinacious adherence to his own views. For instance, it me 
t orthe Engineer applied for approval for 


& me what I ask, I will 
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deliberative council, although perhaps greatly guided by the 
discussion that took place, but not by the voting; and the 
Government would be supported in such control by the deliberative 
opinion of the council or body of Railway officers, whilst the 
deliberative Council would not possess the ' power of interfering 
with the individual responsibility of the heads of Departments 
beyond expressing their own views. 

The modem Joint Stock Banks, which of, late years have suer 
ceeded so well in India, afford a fair specimen of the manner 
in which Railway Companies’ affairs should be conducted. There 
is a Manager or chief officer, a Cashier, and so forth. The duties 
of each are defined with the utmost care, and the success of all 
undertakings greatly depends upon the judgment with which 
these several duties are defined. The Manager presides at a 
deliberative Board of the officers, and they discuss and decide 
general things. Each officer is however responsible for what 
Ms in the way of his own duty, and has to report all particu- 
lars in as great detail as if he never joined in deliberation^ 
on the subject, and the Manager has to do the same. All* 
the officers are quite independent of each other, and thus the 
Board at home gets the real facts of ever} material circumstance 
transmitted regularly from each department in the special re- 
ports, also the results of the general deliberation of all the offi- 
cers, through the general Manager, Secretary or Agent. The 
Home Board then sends out an Inspector once or twice a year 
to look into each department, and report upon the whole state of 
the Company’s affairs. 

Such particular caution is not necessary in the case of Rail- 
way management, owing to Government control being in force, 
but something like it should be observed. The Agent together 
with the other officers before mentioned^ might do as the Mana- 
ger and other officers of a bank do, and form a very effective 
Board of management. 

, The council of administration should be referred to by all the 
subsidiary officers applying for instructions, including the Store- 
keeper, the superintendent of Poliee, the local Solicitor and the 
Accountant, together with the tradesmen and all 'other parties 
that do not exactly come within the province of any single 
department. There would naturally grow from this prac- 
tice sub-divisions for the dispatch of the different sections of 
business, and the members of the council would form themselves 
into committees for special enquiries, and principles of. mange- 
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lead to as sound a system of administration as could lie wished 
for or expected. 
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Art. VIII. — Scripture and Science not at Variance . By John 
H. Pratt, M.A., Archdeacon of Calcutta. — London: Hatchard, 
Calcutta : R. C. Lepage & Co., 1, Tank Square. 


I T has often been noticed that, in the works of creation, along 
side of the bane is uniformly to be found the antidote. Of 
the truth of this remark the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
would at once furnish many striking illustrative examples. 
The evolutions of providence, in the history of individuals* 
societies and empires, would also supply their full quota of corro- 
borative attestation. But it is in the kingdom of grace that 
the most conspicuous exemplifications may be found. Without 
trenching on the proper domain of a purely theological Review, 
may we not, in the interests of Literature, Science and Philo- 
sophy, boldly ask, when or where, during the last eighteen 
hundred years, has the poison of Infidelity insinuated itself 
in the shape of doubt, or cavil, or scoffing objection to th$ 
Bible as the only authoritative Revelation from God, without 
the healing balm or corrective being instantly provided, in 
the form of a cutting exposure, a triumphant reply, or fresh 
cumulative evidence of irresistible force? 

At the beginning of last century, the frigid and wither- 
ing Deism of Herbert, Hobbes, Blount, Galon, Toland, Shaftes- 
bury, Collins, Woolston, Tindal, and Bohngbroke threaten^ 
ed not only to benumb, but utterly to consume the very lift 
of Christianity, through the wide realms of Christendom. It 
‘ has come/ wrote Bishop Butler in 1736, I hnow no t howj 
' to he taken for granted, by many person, that Chnstiamty 
‘knot so much as a subject of inquiry, hut that it is now at 
‘length discovered to be fictitious And accordingly Ijqf 
‘ treat it as if, in the present age, this were anagreed pomt 
‘among all people of discernment, and nothing remained but toset 
‘it up as H principal subject of mirth and ■ jj 

‘ by wav of reprisals, for its having so long interrupted the pl» 

istSTfi* tSSs 

tions ofHmner: 
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But it is needless to enlarge on this subject. Suffice it to 
say, that no sooner was a blow levelled at the credit of Revealed 
Religion from any quarter— whether directed by the keen 
phdlosophism of a Hume, or the low buffoonery of a Paine— than 
it was instantly parried, repelled, and made to recoil with deadly 
effect on the breast of him who aimed it. It was this uniform 
result, redounding to the honor and unshaken strength of 
Ch ristianit y, which prompted Hr. Gerard of Aberdeen, to write 
his admirable Dissertation, entitled 'Christianity confirmed by 
the opposition of Infidels! ‘It is/ says he in his preface, ‘by such 
‘ Motion as seems at first sight likely to break it, that the dia- 
mond is polished and receives its lustre. In like manna, it 
‘is by being fretted, as it were, that truth is made to shew the 

* M brightness of its evidence. The trial distinguishes the true 
tigem from the supposed one, which in the lump promised, per- 
‘hsps, as fair as it. And plausible falsehoods are often as well 

* received as real truths, till both have been subjected to an exact 

* and severe examination; but the opposition of argument over* 

‘ turns tine former, and renders the certainty of the latter more 1 

* undeniable. No species of truth has been subjected to a stricter 
‘ scrutiny, or tried by ruder opposition, than the evidences of our 
‘holy religion. As soon as this heavenly gem was presented to the 

* world, both JewBand Heathens fell upon it with so great violence 
‘that, if it had had the smallest flaw, it must haw been 
‘ shattered into pieces. It has been in the possession of the 
f world for many centuries ; and numberless attempts have been 

* successively made, to prove ' that it is a worthless counterfeit ; 

* but all these attempts have , only contributed to evince with stronger 

* evidence, that it ie genuine! 

It is the truth of this assertion which our author undertakes 
calmly t6 examine,,and by solid arguments to illustrate and 
establish. And what stronger proof couldhe have afforded of the 
truth and divinity of Christianity than this,-r>that the more various 
the lights in which it is viewed, the mort narrowly it is inspected, 
the 'more videnfly.it if assailed, the mote scrutinizingly it is sifted 
down to tUh very foundations, by subtile and relentless foes, the 
more firmly is it found to be planted on a Buck, and the more 
gjoriohsly does it shin’s forth,, in the efifalgence of ; demonstrated 
heavenly verity ? Still, for the Bible, with its Ugh claims of In- 
spiration by God, there is no rest; and for it tnweban be no 
:rest or peace, till, instrumestally through its influenee,sin is ban- 
ished from the habitations and hearts, of in 

our day, besides a mushroom asp irf 
decked oat .in harlequin and pantmimk ^^t^Jpt^pillion, 
the real or supposed revelations of Physical' aid Mwtophysieal 
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tired 

ims 


science 

confutation from some of Germany’s ablest ^ re ^f 

kmw ass tcs 

Britain, and America, have been as deservedly rebuked ^ 
mletaly exposed by men of learning and science, who g wTn 
prwlaimmg their unwavering faith in the Oracle of Q$T 

Scientific objections, formerly limited to the learned few, have 
of late been reduced into simple and compendious forms adapted 
to the tastes and capacities of the unlearned many, and hurled 
promiscuously into the mnltitudinous streams and streamlets of 
our popular literature. The results of recondite research, strip- 
pea of the cumbrous and prolix processes, by which they may 
have been reached, and which would be unintelligible to the mul- 
titude, are thus everywhere propagated, as if they were so 
many aphorisms or axioms of indisputable authority. And 'as 
English Education, apart from Revealed Religion, spreads in 
India, popular English Literature, tainted and polluted with the 
leaven of an insidious infidelity, is sure to gain increasing cur- 
rency in educated native circles, and acquire, if not arrested, 
in tune a preponderant ascendancy in their minds. 

It was, therefore, a seasonable thought on the part of Arch- 
deacon Pratt — a gentleman, well known to be thoroughly at 
home in the very highest walks of science generally, and espe- 
cially demonstrative science— to take up the popularized scien- 
tific objections of the day against the Divine authority of Scrip- 
ture, and answer them in forms, at once brief and level with the 
■ popular understanding. Nor has the thought been more seasona- 
bly conceived than felicitously executed. That such is the 
judgment of the reading public in England is clear from the 
fact that, within a short period of time, it has gone through/oar 
editions. The fourth edition, brought out within the last few 
months, is now before us, considerably enlarged and improved. 
Its contents are designedly of a miscellaneous character. It was 
not intended to be an original or exhaustive treatise on any one 
subject. It ,is purposely of the nature of a portable Manual 
of popular objections and answers on the subject of Scripture and 
Science. But, let it not be supposed, that, on this account, it is 
either flimsy .or superficial in its texture or reasonings. On the 
contraiy, it is the product of a mind profoundly conversant 
with the subjects treated of— a mind, therefore, capable of brush- 
ing asid^ UR crudities, accessaries and irrelevances, — capable of 
seizing}^ once, on the very pith and heart of each objection in 
successioj^ and" of. exposing its hollowness and deformity by 
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the touch of the Ithuriel spear of truth. It is impossible, care- 
fully and candidly to peruse the volume, without feeling, at 
eveiy step, that the reader is in the hands of a master. The 
very simplicity and translucency of its unadorned diction will 
be found only an additional proof of the writer’s thorough com- 
prehension of his subject^ and of the perfect ease with which he 
can successfully grapple with it. 

We think it due to the Author that he himself should be 
allowed be explain the object and plan of his treatise. This he 
does in an introduction which we here give entire : — 

1 The assertion, not ^infrequently made, that the discoveries of Science are 
opposed to the declarations of Holy Scripture is as mischievous as it is. false, 
because it tends both to call in question the Inspiration of the Sacred Volume 
and to throw discredit upon scientific pursuits. 


conviotion that Scripture is the Word of God, are nevertheless at a 
for arguments to repel the charge. It is the object of the following 



There are others also whose case it is here designed to meet— those who 
receive the Christian Revelation, but, under the influence of supposed diffi- 
culties brought to light by scientific discovery, are tempted to abandon the 
Earlier Portion of the Sacred Volume as not inspired. It is possible that 
the unbeliever may find something in these pages to soften his prejudices; 
but his case is not here specially contemplated. 


My Treatise is, therefore, of the defensive kind. It is intended to show 
how difficulties are to be met and objections removed. Some hesitate as to the 
expediency of putting such books indiscriminately into the hands of the 
young, thinking them calcinated to engender doubts where they never exist- 
ed, and to create the very scepticism which they were intended to rebut. 
There is some weight in this; and, no doubt, were the mind never likely in 
after fife to encounter the false views of sceptics, it might he far better to 
leave it untainted. If the young could always be fenced around by truth, 
till its principles became so thoroughly infused into their tninfl a and hearts 
as to make error innocuous when they go ont into the wide world, to leave 
them igncmnt of the different forms or doubt and unbelief till circumstances 
force them upon their notice, might be the better course. But it is next to 
impossible to protect them, even when under the wisest guidance, from be- 
coming acquainted with, if not imbibing some of the mischief, which a re- 
fined scepticism— especially regarding the' historical character and foil inspi- 
ration of the Holy Scripture— is spreading fair and wide through the press 
and other channels. If the hesitation regar ding the pronrietr of te scnfaft 
thew thing, to the young «i» from tfeXtom 
teroretations upset, such a oourse is most* dangerous. By mainWning false 
and exploded interpretations as trim, we are sowing in, pfikof the 

n seeds of a future revulsion which is likely to iiMK m more 
10 introduction of the new views at an ea rinfr do. 

There pan be no question that the safest course is 
young the whole truth without reserve, not shrinking 
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opm manner the various objections and difficulties they will hear brou.1. 


-V* e *5* i;. that sceptics and semi-sceptics am, unwittingly or not, under- 
mining the faith ot manv m Scripture by subtle argument! ^ZTfromthe 
apparent contradictions between Scripture and Science. Against Zit is 
necessary to provide ian l antidote: and the better fortified ou? youth ^ * 
their earlier days, the better prepared will they be to contend for the truth n 
after life. It is not the Christian, but the worldly philosopher who has raised 
these questions. But having raised them, he fords the advocates of Scrip- 
turn truth to enter upon the contest, and to meet him on his own ground, 
that they may put a weapon of defence in the hands of those whose Mth is 
in danger of being shaken. 

In the feat Chapter I bring the experience of the past to bear upon the 
subject, by showing how many examples history supplies in which from 
time to time Scripture and Science have appeared to be in irreconcilable 
conflict, but further light has cleared up all difficulty. From this I argue, 
that it is in the highest degree unphilosophical, whenever new difficulties 
arise in these days of discovery, to doubt that these also will be cleared up 
as light and knowledge advance. The experience of the past should encourage 
us fearlessly to carry our investigations into the phenomena of nature, My 
persuaded that no real discrepancy can ever be in the end established. The 
above may be regarded as a negative argument. 

In the Second^ Chapter I enter upon an examination of the character 
and contents of the earlier portion of the Book of Genesis; as it is in this 
part of the Sacred Volume that the seeds of strife between Scripture and 
Science are supposed chiefly to lie. By what I cannot but regard as an 
unanswerable proof of the historical character and plenary inspiration of 
these Early Chapters, and by a reference to their important hearing in 
various eminent particulars, I establish a positive argument, and show that 1 
it is impossible that Scripture, proceeding as it does %>m Divine Inspiration, 
and manifesting such superhuman wisdom and foreknowledge, can, when 
rightly interpreted, be at variance with the Works of the Divine Hand; and 
that therefore, if difficulties remain at any time not cleared up, they must 1 
arise from our ignorance, or from hasty interpretation either of the pheno- 
mena Wore us or of the lafcuage of the Sacred Becord. 

The results of this, investigation Ire then summed up, and the conclusion 
drawn, — that no new discoveries, however startling they may appear at 
first, need disturb our belief in the Plenary Inspiration of the Sacred Volume* 
or damp our ardour in the pursuit of Science. 

It will be seen from the above sketch, that it is not necessary for the 
validity of my argument that every instance of apparent discrepancy between 
Scripture and Science shall have met with an exphuiation. . It requires only,^ 
that so many instances of the successful removal of difficulties, which at one- 
time appeared to he insurmountable, should be adduced, as to assure the 
mind under new perplexities, that there is every reason to believe that m 
time these also will vanish. The primary object of the Treatise is, not to 
solve present difficulties, but to create confidence in the mmd, while m 
perplexityregarding them, that all will in the end be right, and that the 
harmony i of Scripture and Science cannot really be broken, though it may 
%a ti bs disturbed. & liST *2 


t or at least satisfactory answer. 


which cannot 
The chief examples 


be met hv iww wvwww...,, — — _ . 

I together in the following pages, and made them the ground- 

work of mywgumeut Had I known of any existing unanswered difficulty, 
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1 should now have brought it forward as an illustration of the use of my 
principle. Had,. for example, the astounding announcement of M. Bunsen 
and Mr. Leonard Homer, that the age of the human race is many thousands 
of years older than the Scripture narrative makes it, not yet met with a 
reply, I should have produced $r-not, as in the- present edition, doing 
homage to my argument, but as ah example of the principle I have set forth, 
that we should wait, fortified by the experience of the past, and by. an 
i mm ovable belief in the inspiration of Holy Scripture, and reel assured that 
time would turn objections mto proofs, and discrepancy into harmony.’* 

Such, then, is the Author's object and plan— an object truly 
noble in its aim, and a plan skilftdly executed. In vindicating the 
harmony between Science and Scripture by an appeal to the 
history of the past, the example^ adduced for illustration, are 
thus classified : — 


*1. * Examples, from the Earlier History of Scientific discovery, in which 
Scripture has been relieved of false interpretations, and the harmony of Scrip- 
tare and Science thereby Te-estabhshed. • . 

The Firmament— Antipodes— The Earth a Globe— The Motion of the Earth. 

2. Examples, from the later History of Science, in which Scripture has 

not only been relieved offtlse interpretations, but has had new light reflected 
upon it from the discoveries of Science. . 

. The Antiquity of the Earth— Creatures in existence before the Six Days— 
Existence of light before the Six DayB— Death in the World before Adam s 
Fail— Specific Centres of Creation— No known traces of the Deluge — Tha 
Deluge probably not over the whole earth. - v . 

3. Examples, in which. Science has been delivered, from the conclusions of 
some of its votaries, and thereby shown to be in entire agreeing with Scrip- 

All men of one blood— Differences of nations since the Flood— Mankind 
originally of one language — Age of the human race: according to _ Hindoo 
Astronomy-r-to Egyptian Antiquities— and to Nile^deposits — The six days 
creation not confined to Paradise— The origin of species.' 

Having concluded his negative arg^jpent by demonstrating 
the invalidity of objections the Author tifcxt proceeds pomtivdy 
to exhibit 'the historical character, plenary Inspiration, and 
surpassing importance of the first eleven chapters of Generis, 
After having delated, in his. usual lucid strain, on the various 
topics included under these heads, he winds up by asking,— 

‘What, then, are the results arrived at in the foregoing pages? They 
may be summed up under the following hefids :— •, 

1. That, through ignorance and hasfa zeal, Holy Scripture has undergone 
many severe tests aufiig the progress of ^Science, and has come through the 
trial in every case with triumph. The experience of the past has worked out 
this result, that through the whole course of philosophical discovery, Scnp* 
ture and Science have never been foffnd at variance, though they have often 


been charged with.being so* i 

2. That Scripture speaks in human language, and accordmg to its usage® [ 
but in no < 
natural 

things, that L, D # w 

the world. It speaks as man wcpld speak to man in every-day .hi* 
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on such topics, and in times of the greatest scientific light It speaks not 
scientifically, and therefore does not adopt scientific terms, or give scientific 
views of things : but there is, nevertheless, no sacrifice even of scientific 
truth to human ignorance and prejudice. ~ 

3. That this harmony between Scripture and Science appears, not only 
from the abundant illustration it receives from the history of past conflicts 
through which the Sacred Volume has passed intact, but pre-eminently from 
the character of Scripture itself as the Inspired Word of God, and, therefore, 
infallible in eveiy respect. 

4 That the Earlier Chapters of the Sacred Volume, in which the seeds 
of variance have been supposed to lie, are of inestimable value to us; and 
the fact of their Inspiration must not be set aside on the pretence that 
Christianity would remain the same if they wore blotted out; for they form 
a most important portion of the Divine Revelation, and convey inspired truths 
of the highest moment.' 

The grand conclusion, drawn from the whole, even in these 
days of advancing knowledge, is thfc, ‘ that no new discoveries, 
however startling, need disturb our belief in the plenary Inspiration 
of Scripture, or damp our teal in the pursuit of Science. 

Our subject being to introduce the work to the favoura- 
ble notice of our readers, we have neither space nor scope tor 
anv lengthened critical renjprks. With the tone and spirit 
which pervade it throughout we cordiafly sympathise. It is 

senial Mid kindly, without being slobbered with the mawtoshness 
of a simpering sentimentalism. It is courteous and gentlemany 
even towards unscrupulous antagonists, while yet , un ^ ? 
the compromises of a spurious liberality. It is feari^s and 
inflexible in its maintenance of the sacredness and authority, 
the plenary inspiration and infallibility of Jehovah sHo^yOracK 
without stooping to the hackneyed phraseology of acrunomous 



"»?•«*, i. wiw. w. ™gw r 

Author's treotment of the ^fosojo nfUSoobted sdonco and 
South. Hugh Mfflor aj [othe r m e* ffg ^ miMd 


Much, 1861. 
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abandon the universality of the Deluge, according to the most 
obvious interpretation of scripture language. Geologically con- 
sidered, the gradual submergence and subsequent emergence of 
whole continents is not incompatible with *the past history of 
our globe and its stupendous cataclysms, as recorded in the testi- 
mony of the Rocks.. And to the Arm of Omnipotence the greater 
miracle is as easy of accomplishment as the less. Doubtless to 
the poor bewildered vision of Human Science, yet wrapped in 
its swaddling bands, formidable difficulties do present themselves. 
But even these admit of a possible if not probable solution. 
And if they did not, we would rather insist on the yet unsettled 
and immature state of the Natural Sciences chiefly concerned, 
and wait till their inductions and generalizations approximated to 
something like certainty. Geological theories, in particular, 
have hitherto too much rdfembled Bishop Berkeley's ghosts of 
evanescent quantities; they seem as if framed for startling 
people in the dark, and then disappearing like 'the baseless 
fabric of a vision. 1 In our own day, the celebrated author of 
the ' Reliquiae Diluviana’ lived to renounce his former views 
^n the subject of his great work, #nd to recall it. The famous 
theory of Sir Charles Lyell, and other eminent geologists, which 
gave the designations of Eocene, Meiocene, and Pliocene to 
the several divisions of the upper Tertiary period, has, by recent 
more accurate observation and discovery, been shaken to its base. 
While, therefore, unhesitatingly recognising the leading facts 
presented by geological science, we cannot accept many of the 
doctrines founded thereon by geologists as demonstrated truth . 
They are as yet, to a great extent, only plausible inferences, or mere- 
. ly probable deductions, often l)ased on, or interlinked with, in- 
genious assumptions, rather than ascertained or actually verified 
conclusions . And amid such scientific uncertainties, we deem it, 
on the whole, more philosophic to wait for further light, ere we 
finally relinquish our old belief in .the universality of the Mosaic 
Deluge. 

In some other instances, not only has the objection been 
shewn by our author, to be utterly groundless, but it has been 
rendered tributary to confirming the literal truth of Scripture. 

For example, how often has the Mosaic account of tne con- 
fusion of tongues been made the subject of profane ridicule? 
How often has the variety of languages been alleged to be so 
great, and their differences of character so wide, that it is in- 
conceivable that mankind should -ever have been of 'ope lan- 
guage and of one speech?' Now what has been the result of the 
most searching philological inquiries on the subject? 'Baron von 
Humbolt/says our author, 'the Academy of St. Petersburgh, 
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Menon, Klaproth, and Frederic Schlegel, have all come U 
one conclusion, by a comparison of languages, that the further 
philological inquiry has been carried, the more numerous are 
the indications that all languages must have been originally one’ 
Nor is this all. ( While the numerous languages which have 
been examined, and which were at one time thought to have 
almost nothing in common, are found to be closely allied to 
each other in grammatical construction, when belonging to the 

same family, at the same time philologists have decided, that the 
families have such differences as no principle of ordinary growth 
or expansion from a common origin can account for.* Accord* 
ingly, Herder, Sharon Turner, Abel-Remusat, Niebuhr, Balbi, and 
other. Linguists have come to the conclusion, that f there are 
evident internal proofs that the separation into different tongues 
must have been by some violent and sudden cause,— and that ‘no- 
thing but a violent change, caused by some force from without, 
can have created the distinct differences which now exist, if these 
families are the broken fragments of a once undivided whole.’ In 
other words, in the deliberate judgment of the most renowned 
philologists, the actual existing phenomena of language demand 
the intervention of some such violent change as that of the. 
Babel catastrophe, in order adequately to account for them ! 
Howsingularly then, do ( all the results of investigation which can 
be considered of scientific value tend to support, and illustrate 
.the scriptural account of the miraculous confusion of languages 
.which led to the dispersion of the descendants of Noah upon 
.the face of the earth !’ 

This leads us to remark, what we have often thought, 
that the preternatural occurrence at Babel is not only sufficient 
to account for the diversity of language but also, for the diversify 


of race . 

Anatomically, physiologically, intellectually and^ morally, 
the race of man has often been proved by Prichard, b my the 
and others to be bu$ one. And our author has, with his 
wonted condensing power, furnished a brief but clear summary 
of the facts and arguments which go to prove the consistency 
of all existing varieties with original unity of race. Still, 
granting ■ the . physical possibility of all men hemg from one 
original stock, and making all due allowance for the potency 
of climatic and other influences, in modifying the human con* 
stitution, it has been questioned, whether, according to Scr ptoe 
chronology, there was a sufficient time for bringing about tho 
radical changes which are known, from the old Egyptian monu- 
ments auditings, to have existed at east wittan a- thousand 
years of the' Deluge. . The ordinary considerations adduced by out 
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author are enough to blunt the edge, if not wholly remove the 
difficulty. To these he has also added one, which is too often for- 
gotten, viz., ‘ that it is a mistake to assume, that the population 
of the earth began again from a new tingle centre after the Deluge. 
Eight persons repeopled the earth. There is no evidence that 
Shem, Ham and Japhet had not * in them elements differ* 
ingas wide as the Asiatic, the African, and the European 
differ from each other. They may have married too into dif- 
ferent (antediluvian) tribes, and their wives have been as 
diversified as themselves. It is, then, altogether gratuitous to 
assert, that the races, which now exist, , must be traced down 
from one man Noah, as from a new starting point. This at 
once carries our range of time, 1,700 years further back, to the 
days of Adam, for the operation of the causes of change; and 
the objection is entirely removed/ 

If, however, the aggregate of these considerations and sug- 
gestions do not satisfy the determined doubter; if anything 
be thought by some to be still wanting to complete the chain of 
counter-evidence; may it not be found, fairly and legitimately, 
in the direct and preternatural exertion of Divine Power at 
•Babel? One avowed object of the congregated host of rebels 
was to defeat the divine purpose of dispersion over the face of 
the earth. One grand object of the confusion of tongues was 
to effectuate and expedite that dispersion. And as the Almighty 
never does anything by halves, are we not warranted to infer, 
that, besides the immediate change in the organs of speech, 
there were then miraculously impressed on the human frame 
such other constitutional peculiarities as might rapidly issue in 
those diversities of complexion and structure which constitute 
the different varieties of race, and which were indispensable to 
adapt these varieties to the several zoological provinces respec- 
tively occupied by them? This additional consideration we 
would, tfiough with all diffidence, recommend to the attention 
of our excellent author, in the event of a new edition of his 
admirable treatise being soon called for. 

On the compatibility of the vast and unknown antiquity of 
the globe, as unfolded by geological science, with the recency 
of the Adamic creation as recorded by Moses, our author’s 
remarks are just and conclusive. In common with all enlight- 
ened expositors of our day, he regards the first verse of Genesis 
as a distinct and independent sentence, in which we have a sub- 
lime announcement of the first fiat of the Creator in f ealUng 
matter into existence; and a solemn protest, by anticipation, 
against the Atheistic doctrine pf the eternity of matter, as well 
as against the Pantheistic doctrine of deduction or emanation 
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from the substance of Deity. This primary and* absolute ori- 
gmation of the material universe, is, by the Inspired Seer, 
declared to have been ‘ in the beginning but when that 
‘beginning' was, is not told. For aught that the record 
contains it may have been numberless ages anterior 
to the detailed operations, subsequently described, — thus leaving 
a period of indefinite length for endless geological revolutions 
and catastrophes between the original act of creation and the 
last organization of the elements for the abode of man. This 
happy reconcilement of Jfche demands of geological science with 
a fair interpretation of the Mosaic narrative, was, in our day, 
first suggested by Dr. Chalmers, in a Review of Cuvier’s Theory 
of the Earth, which was contributed to the Edinburgh Chris- 
tian Instructor as far back as 1814. On his part, this view of 
the opening verse of Genesis, now all but universally adopted, 
was the intuition of a profound sagacity. 

The view, however, though original, as respects Dr. Chalmers 
himself, and the world at large when he first propounded it, is 
1 not, in reality, new. In meeting the cavils of objectors, who 
are ever apt to allege, that new interpretations are forced upon 
us merely to save the credit of the Inspired Volume, it is in- 
teresting, and, indeed, extremely important to observe, as a 
well known Lecturer has well remarked, how ‘the early Fa- 
thers of the Christian Church should seem to have entertained 
precisely similar views; for St. Gregory Nazianzen, after St. 
Justin Martyr, supposes an indefinite period between the creation 
and the first ordering of all things. St. Basil, St. Cossarius, 
and Origen are much more explicit.' To these might be added 
Augustine, Theodoret, Episcopius, and others, whose remarks 
imply the existence of a considerable interval ‘between the 
the creation related in the first verse of Genesis, and that of 
which an account is given in the third and following verses.' 
In modem times, but long before geology became a Science, 
the independent character of the opening sentence of Genesis 
was affirmed by such judicious and learned men as Calvin, 
Bishop Patrick, and Dr. David Jennings. 

Might not important facts like these, in a new edition of our 
author's work, be advantageously noticed, either in the text 
itself, or in a foot note? . . 

On the most vexed question of all, that of the six demi- 
urgic days, our author’s trumpet giyes no uncertain sound. 
Most of our Scientific Bible Reconcilers have considered these 
days as geologic periods of unknown length. Not so our Author. 
Against this view he stoutly contends. In his judgment— a 
judgment in which we cordially concur— the first chapter of 
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Genesis, does* not pretend (as has been generally assumed) tor 
be a cosmogony, or an account of* the original creation of the Ma- 
terial Universe. The only cosmogony which it contains, in that 
sense at least, is confined to the sublime declaration in the first 
verse, In the leginning God created the heavens and the earth . 
The Inspired Record, then stepping over an interval of inde- 
finite ages, witl^which we have no direct concern, proceeds at 
once to narrate the events preparatory to the introduction of 
man on the scene, employing phraseology strictly faithful to 
the appearances which would have met the eye of man, could 
he have been a spectator on the earth of what passed during 
those six days. 1 

According to this view of the subject, the six days are six 
ordinary natural days, measured, like any other natural days, 
by the revolution of the earth on its axis. The grand objection 
to this literal interpretation of the ' days } was the supposed 
geological discovery pf 'multitudes of pre- Adamite fossils in 
the Upper or Tertiary Strata, which are precisely the same as 
species now in existence/ At length, however, the late M. 
D'Orbigny, after an elaborate examination of prodigious num- 
bers of fossils, 'has demonstrated that there have been at 
least twenty-nine distinct periods of animal and vegetable 
existence, that is, twenty-nine creations separated one from 
another by catastrophes, which have swept away the species 
existing at the time, with a very few solitary exceptions, 
never exceeding one and a half per cent, of the Mole number 
discovered, which have either survived the catastrophe, or have 
been erroneously designated. But not a single species of the 
preceding period survived the last of these catastrophes ; and this 
closed the Tertiary and ushered in the Human Period 7 In 
other words, ' between the termination of the hist or Tertiary 
Period and the commencement of the Human or Recent Period, 
there is a complete break . Although five in every seven 
genera are the same in the recent as in the previous period- 
there is not a single species common to the two periods . Thus the 
difficulty wholly evanishes*. 

What an additional proof is this of the assertion already made, 
that Geology is still but in its infancy; and that many of its 
vaunted conclusions are no more than unverified hypotheses? We 
confess we never liked the Period-day theory and could never 
see our way to an intelligent adhesion to it! Before adopt- 
ing it as a final and satisfactory solution of the diljpculty, 
we preferred to pause and wait for further light. That light 
has now happily dawned, or rather shone upon us, through 
the decisive demonstrations of M. D’Orbigny; and we arc 
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iio\v enabled to plead the latest and most accurate results of 
Scientific investigation in favour of the six days, as six na- 
tural days, of the creative and formative work of which, the 
seventh, or sabbath is the rightly fitting periodical commemora- 
tion. 

Tn connection with this subject our author has been led to 
notice and expose some of the * hazardous assertions* so ground- 
lessly made by two of the writers in the new, strangely and un- 
worthily celebrated volume of ' Oxford Essays and Reviews 
as well as their unfairness or disingenuousness, if not down-right 
dishonesty towards himself. By actual quotations he has shewn 
that the late Professor Baden Powell, in his unhappy zeal 
against the authority of Divine Revelation, has made him say 
the very reverse of what he did say ; — and that Mr. Goodwin 
also has inexcusably mistaken and misrepresented some of his 
most clearly enunciated views. Of the volume, containing these 
mistakes and mis-statements with a thousand others still moro 
pernicious, the less said the better ; in itself it is not assuredly 
any tiling very formidable. Quite the contrary. It is in sober 
and sad reality, one of the poorest, dreariest, driest, dullest, 
most incoherent and inconsequential products of the mint of 
modern infidelity. From beginning to end we have not been 
able to. detect in it a single sentiment, statement, train of argu- 
ment, inference, conjecture, or even gratuitous averment that has 
the remotest title or pretention to originality. It is neither more 
nor less than an unskilfully hashed-np and imperfectly re-heated 
medley of the stale and oft-refuted sophisms and perversions of the 
English Deists , French Encyclopedists , and German Neolog ians; 

Wc are glad to find the author, in a valuable ' Postscript ' 
added to this edition, dealing out some heavy and even smash- 
ing blows at the late Baron Bunsen and other Egyptologers 
of his rationalizing school ; — men, who, with fatuous inconsis- 
tency, evepnore evince the most senseless scepticism relative to 
the credit and authority of the Mosaic History — beyond all mea- 
sure the most multifariously authenticated record of all Anti- 
quity-while they evince an equaUy-senseless credulity relative to 
some obscure, mutilated, contradictory fragments of the heathen 
Manetho, and some slender hieroglyphic skeletons of names 
‘half- guessed at and half decyphered by a doubtful means of 
interpretation/ 

There are other subjects on which we would fain make some 
remark?— more especially the latest spawn of a thinly disguised 
Infidelity, Darwin's Origin of Species y with its 'struggle for 
existence' hypothesis and its * Natural Selection' surmise, on 
which our author has favoured us with some very judicious 
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comments. But our space is fairly exhausted and wo must 
pause. If any further evidence were wanted to prove the divi- 
nity of the Mosaic account of the creation, it might be found in 
the contrast whioh it presents to all the cosmogonies of heathen 
nations, unfavoured by the light of Inspiration. Let any intel- 
ligent reader open the Institutes of Manu or the Vishnu Puran, 
and compare, fither contrast the cosmogonies so minutely and 
elaborately wrought out therein defiance of science and common 
sense, with the simple, compendious and sublime narrative of 
Moses, and we venture to affirm that, after a careful and can- 
did perusal, he will be more than ever disposed, with reference 
to the latter, to exclaim, * Verily the finger of God is here.* 
With our author we now part, under a confirmed persuasion 
that in his work on * Scripture and Science not at variance 9 he 
has rendered good service to the cause of Biblical truth. To all 
Christian heads of families, to all Christian managers and 
teachers of schools, we, therefore, earnestly recommend his most 
interesting and precious volume. Some of the objections there- 
in exposed they may never hear of as actually urged ; and others 
may be regarded as too contemptible to merit a serious hearing. 
But let it be remembered that the volume of Archdeacon Pratt 
is purposely of the nature of a miscellany — representing the 
thoughts, the whimsies, the speculative conjectures, and the 
crude unverified hypotheses of different and even antagonistic 
schools of infidelity. Such a volume, therefore, ought to be kept 
in every private and public Library, as an armoury of weapons 
wherewith to repel the onslaught of old objections, and a maga- 
zine of examples illustrative of the most successful modes of 
resisting the aggression of new ones. 
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WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST. 


A Grammar of the Puhhto , Pushto , or Language of the Afghans . 
By Captain H. G. Raverty, 3rd Regt. B.^J. I. Second Edition, 
Hertford : Stephen Austin. 1860. 


* Beauty ' the poet tells us, ‘ is not, as fond men misdeem, An outward show 
of things that only seem.' That is, to put it prosaically, though a handsome 
face and a fine figuro never fail to mako a good impression, if the lady, on 
closer acquaintance, should be found to make havoc of her h’s, to be very bad 
tempered, and to believe in Joe Smith and spiritual rappings,our feeling of re- 
sentment will probably be greater than if she had less attractions. If any 
thing could bribe one to study Pushto, it ought to be the exquisite manner in 
whicn the volume named in the margin has been got up. The whitest paper, 
the blackest ink, leaded types, careful printing, a generous margin, are points 
Of almost irresistible charm, and contribute their full share in keeping up 
the well-deservod feme of Stephen Austin’s printing office. But on examin- 
ing the volume wo are deterred from giving ourselves to Pushto by the 
author's sad experiences. He says* ' After having devoted seventeen of 

* the best years of my life, and expended much money in acquiring, more or 

* less , a knowledge of nine Oriental languages, I find that the pursuit has never 
'brought me advantage or advancement.' The Pum'ab Government, it ap- 
pears, kept the meritorious author down. A thousand pities. But he knows 
now to requite good for evil. He is convinced that the Kabul disasters were 
due to the non-existenco of his Grammar, and is quite certain that any future 
complications in that quarter will readily be obviated, or at least mitigated 
through his labours. He hastens therefore to present us with his books, 
aa Dost Mdhamed, he informs us, may die any day. Thanks ! 

But a gift may bo unacceptable ; it may be worthless. Is Capt. Raverty com- 
petent, with all his devotedness, to teach us Pushto P He introduces, himself to 
the public quite freely, somewhat like tho great Mulligan, Mr. Titmarsh’s 
friend. He gives us, m his copious prefaces and introductions, written not 
in Pushto, but in plain, though not vety good, English, an insight into his 
mind, talents, and abilities. A grammarian should above ml possess the 
analytical faculty, a faculty closely allied to the logical faculty. This he is 
glaringly destitute of. Let us take a few examples at random. He wishes 
to prove, for instance, that the Afghans are * the lost tribes of the house of 
Israel;' and he does prove, to almost every body's satisfaction, that they claim 
to be |(the tribe of Beqjamin, not one of the ‘ Lost Tribes ' at all. He sets 
out to prove that Pushto does not belong to the ' Indo-Teutonic ’ family of 
languages, and the first argument he uses is that it contains a great number 
of Zend, Pehlevi, and Persian words and that it bears a great similarity to the 

Maboh, 1861. 
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modem Persian, allthese being * Tndo-Teutonic * languages. He say's that ‘the 
Pushto pronouns hear no similarity whatever with those of the Sanskrit 
' * family/ as the reader will at once see. 



Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

' 

Greek. Latin. 

i 

Slavonic. 

German. 

English. 

‘First person, 

ma. 

ma. 

me. 

me. 

mja. 

mich. 

me. 

Second person, . 

twa. . 

* 

•thwa. 

te. 

te. 

tja. 

dich. 

thee. 


Pushto. 

_mi. 

[to or di; 


And even in the third person, which is usually more difficult to recognize, 
de in the nominative, philologists will at once recognize as identical with the 
Greek, German, and English article ; and ye, the oblique case, as the Prakrit 
and Latin se, and the Zend, Greek, and English he. 

But then, a man need not be a logician after all, nor even a philologist to 
teach us a language which he knows: and Captain Raverty tells us that 
Pushto is not difficult. Why then does the grammar extend to 200 quarto 
pages? It ought to be very knotty and crabbed indeed to require or even 
justify such an unreasonable length. We fear we must be plain. The book 
is an imposition. It smells of Grub Street from beginning to end. It has 
very little to recommend it to a bond fide learner. Capt. Ravertv in his pros- 
pectus solicited subscriptions for his works on the ground that they would be 
‘ curiosities in literature.' He has kept his word ; the grammar certainly will 
establish his character for veracity. But it is destitute of every element that 
could make it useful to an inquirer. Its facts are false, its rules are incorrect, 
its method is utterly at fault, and system it has none. 

It is not that the author is ignorant of Pushto. On the contrary, consider- 
ing the disadvantages of his position, for out of the * seventeen years ’ he did 
not spend one on tne Afghan frontier, -his knowledge of the language is very 
great; the mere collection of his illustrative examples betokening a variety 
of reading which is astonishing. But partly from the absence of original 
training, and perhaps more from the vast display and parade got up to hide, if 
possible, the original defect, the grammarian nas made a decided The 
way in which he uses grammatical terms, sometimes Arabic, sometimes En- 
glish, reminds one very much of a child .playing with edged tools ; he has but 
a dim preception of their real use, and ‘the looker on becomes quite nervous, 
•lest the man should cut himself; and he does cut himself He speaks of 
•conditional and optative tenses \ he has a thing he calls Future Indefinite of 
which it is hard to tell, what it is ; he snorts an Aorist, which on inspection 
turns out to he the Subjunctive Mood; ne has a ‘ noun of fitness/ which com- 
. jnon people would call a Gerund ; ‘ I should do* he calls the future ; he recognizes 
.two Forms of the Imperative, hut has no idea that the one is the present 
-Imperative, and the other the Aorist Imperative; the verbal noun (it is really 
the old Infinitive, and usually ends in a0 or ana, as one might expect from a 
comparison of the Sanskrit, Hindi, Greek, Persian, and German languages, 
though one of Capt. Raverty’s great arguments is that there is no simflanty 
between the Infinitives of these languages) his verbal noun he call the Pre- 
sent Participle. There is a startling announcement (p. 48) that certain three 
prepositions are used as demonstrative pronouns. -Certainly Pushto must bo 
a difficult language, if prepositions perform such antics. But* in vindication 
of Pushto we must state that it is the grammarian who performs the sur- 
prising feats, not the harmless parts of speech. This statement is equivalent 
to Baying that the German prepositions von, an, are used as articles when 
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they are spelt vom, am, or that the French preposition de stands for a de- 
monstrative pronoun whon it is written du. Capt. Raverty does not see that 
the insignificant vowel mark, which he is obliged to put after his curious pre- 
positions, is the pronoun, and that the preposition remains a preposition. 

His English style is so bad that his rules are mostly unintelligible. He 
repeatedly says, ‘ thou become^ * ‘thou seized ’ and the like; he constantly 
mentions * words with prepositions and postpositions' ‘ prefixed the latter seems 
to be quite an easy (Operation with him ; he speaks of ‘ extrinsic friends 
he obtains, 1 assistance from the potentiality of the spirit he says ‘ after 
having explained the past tense so fully, tne imperfect is easily described.' 
And when his rules are intelligible, they are sure to be wrong, or, at least, 
misleading to one who simply seeks instruction. Sometimes the example 
he adduces, refutes his rule, as in Sec. 90, and many other places. And then 
his radically incorrect views about pronouns, and his inability to understand 
the construction of the past tenses, vitiate almost every page. How littlo he 
understands the structure of the Pushto sentence, may be inferred from the 
principal rule which he gives on the subject (p. lf)8). * The object must be 
in the nominative, and sometimes in the dative (!) and the agent in the in- 
strumental case,’ That is odd. The nominative is the object, and the agent 
is the instrumental ; then where in the world is the subject P Even Capt. 
Raverty would find it difficult to construct a sentence without a subject. A 
very large part of the volume, more than a hundred pages, is taken up with so 
called rides for the formation of the tenses, which are totally useless, as after 
telling how many different methods there are of forming a certain tense— if 
the word ‘method can be properly applied to any thing in this book— he 
does not in a single instance give a list of the verbs belonging to any one of 
his classes,, nor does he ever point out a mark by which they are to be recog- 
nized. Indeed, he has no less than thirty-seven conjugations. This is simply 
mocking thepoor inquirer who comes to him for advice. Classification is con- 
fessedly a difficult subject, but ifCapt. Raverty had no more power of generaliza- 
tion than is manifested in his leaving the Pushto verb in an anarchy of thirty- 
seven divisions, he should not have usurped the dictatorship; aut Casar aut 
nullus ; he is evidently not Csesar. He does not even tell the reader always 
that the verb, which he gives as an examplo in one or another of his cojuga- 
tions, is the only one of the kind. The same may be said of a subsequent 
chapter, that on the derivation of words, in which the value of his rules and 
the sinful waste of good paper may be seen at a glance. He states lucidly, 
‘ Abstract nouns may be obtained from adjectives, in eight different ways ; 
and then he enumerates them. But it so happens that besides the single 
example which is given under the head of the first four rules, there is not 
another adjective in the language which forms its abstract in tne way indi- 
cated ; of what use then are these four rules P A little reflection, moreover, 
would convince any one that even the alleged derivation in purely imaginary. 
He goes 'on, in the same chapter: ‘VI. This form is tomethmg sinularte 
the Fourth * Why P By rule IV. tor ‘ black * formed iydrd ‘ darkness, and bj 
rule VI. tor ‘ black * forms tornile ‘ blackness.’ Striking similarity ; very 
muoh like Sambo and Fompey, who were vory much like each other, especial- 

^Thebbiique eases of the porsonal pronouns bother the a uthor ver ^r much ; 
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this affix ; but on separating Capt. Raverty’ 3 1 affixed pronouns ’ from the words 
which he adduces us examples, the latter cease to be words altogether. The 
fact is that he mistakes the common personal terminations of the verb for 
pronouns; he virtually colls the terminations, for instance, am, as, at, in the 
Latin agam , a fas, agat , ‘ affixed personal pronouns.’ There is no doubt that 
these terminations wero pronouns originally, as philology has proved long 
ago, but our gallant author is so totally innocent of anything like philology, 
that he can hardly even be presumed to have blundered into the truth by 
mistake; besides that the enunciation of a theoretical truth like this would 
be out of place here. The mistake is probably the most serious in the whole 
production, as it destroys whatever value the Dare paradigms of the transitive 
verbs might have had. Whoje pages are utterly ruined by tfais sad botchery. 
And the matter is so vital that tnis baneful error alone is sufficient to damn 
the book. What would be said of a Latin grammar that went on conjuga- 
ting page after page a me laudatur, a te laudatur, ab eo laudatur , and did 
not give the smallest hint of the existence of the forms laudor, laudaris , 
laudamur , laudamini, and so throughout all the tenses P This is precisely 
what the ingenious author has done. , 

The principal value of this grammar might be supposed to consist in its 
copious illustration by examples taken from a considerable range, of authors. 
And Capt. Raverty certainty deserves the highest credit for the industry and 
perseverance with which bo has collected this store of material. Our admir- 
ation, however, would be more unalloyed, if we were sure that the author 
thought the examples necessary fox the explanation of his doctrines, and if 
there were no ground for believing that they were collected rather for book* 
making purposes. The examples themselves would not create this suspicion 
so much as the manner in which they have been translated. In a grammar, 
bare, bald, literal translation is all that is required, but that is essontial. 
Ornament would not only not be expected, but would be utterly unsuitable, 
and would materially impair the usefulness of the work. Capt. Revcrty has 
permitted himself to be carried away by an inconsiderate vanity, and has 
wretchedly marred the best, almost the only good, feature of his production. 
The student will often get more assistance from an unadorned, faithful trans- 
lation than even from the best rules ; hence in Capt. Raverty ’a grammar 
such translation would have been of tenfold value ; but what is the perplexed 
inquirer to do, when, instead of literal rendering of word for word, he finds 
most nauseously diluted paraphrases, got up quite regardless of expense, 
which however are of no use to any one except to the grammarian, who no 
doubt each time that he had achieved one, took a step backwards, gazed at 
his creation with fervent admiration, put his head slightly on one side, and 
exclaimed, ‘ Isn’t it pretty F Let the reader look for instance at the first 
example in p. 95, with its ‘ Phoenix of one's desires,’ and * the immortal 
bird.’ Or take this hemistich of five words: "jjjf a devotee be i/J— five 
words also in tbe original ; the Bombay Captain renders it in the third-rate 
reporter style: ‘If a man in the constant habit of praying may become 
afflicted with sickness.’ For a ‘ rose' he says ‘ oueen of flowers ;’ for ' birds’ 
be says ‘leathered race,’ for ‘wine’ ‘juice 01 the grape,’ and so on to an 
incredible extent. There is a couplet of Hamid’s in p. 94 also, the literal 
translation of which is : 1 When his justice’s sun did set, the dark night of 
oppression rose, the land became dark ;' which Capt. Raverty sweetly oeau- 
lilies thus. * Since the bright luminary of his equity and justice hath set, the 
black night of oppression sot in (I), and filled the land with darkness.’ 
What is the learner, who tig-* not .supposed to have spent seventeen years on 
Oriental languages, to make of suc!K->lcgance P He wants bread, and the 
grammarian gives him- not a stone, bu^Wind. The reader will also observe 
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that in the example just cited ‘justice’ is rendered by ‘equity and justice;’ on 
the same page he will find ‘ carelessness and inadvertency ’ where the original 
has only neglect ; and so he will find throughout the book such geminous and 
even tergeminous renderings to the numbeir of at least two hundred. Cut 
bom P Is it to exhibit the author’s opulence of diction? such an exhibition, 
we fear, would be lost on the frontier officers whom Capt. Raverty expects to 
use his grammar. Or is it that Capt. Raverty has so little confidence in 
the expressiveness of Ins own tongue that he' must use two or three words, 
where one has sufficed the Khatak or the Afridi P Or is it that he wishes to 
give the purchaser his guinea’s worth of type and paper and twaddle P One 
might forgive this and put it down as an unavoidable idiosyncrasy of 
the enthusiastic hierophant of Afghan mysteries, were there not other offences 
in his translations less pardonable: words omitted, sentences transposed, 
sense distorted, with a most reckless disregard of the wants of his pupils. 
It is absolutely harrowing to think how some young officer of the P. I. F. at 
Bahadur Khel or Tak will try to beguile his Bolitude with a dip into this 
handsome volume* and will be puzzled and bewildered by the heartless cruelty 
[>f Capt. Raverty. 

This notice has already become too long, so that we can give no more ex- 
tracts ; but some translations are" so baa that they raise a doubt as to the 
author's knowledge of the language. In p. 72 a line reads, ‘ though his 
house or goods be spoiled Capt. Raverty renders, ( whether his dwellings 
be sacked and pillaged, or filled with wealth and goods.’ There is nothing 
in the original to correspond to the second clause, though it is easy to see 
that the translator was led wrong by the position of words in the Pushto 
line, which is, ‘ though his house be spoiled, or goods’ ; a grievous blunder, 
at best P. 1U * Like as one forgetteth a deceased person of hundred years 
the original says, ‘as one forgets a person dead a hundred years.’ P.119. 

1 This unembellished firmament became adorned with ornaments and em- 
bellishments ; which the diamonds of omnipotence and power have cawed.* 
Delicious 1 The diamonds have probably taken the head of the table. 
Besides mistaking the^construction, as usual, he also reads lcandile for gan - 
dile; the proper translation of the second line is simply : ‘Embroidered with 
the gems of his power.’ — But enough. 

As far as the study of Pushto is concerned, it is really to he regretted that 
Captain Raverty turns out a charlatan, and all his statements of fact or 
science must be taken cwm grano sails. He publishes (p. viii.) to the world 
that it is impossible for any one on the North West Frontier to know Pushto. 
He is as much mistaken in this, as when he calls the Prophet’s flower a violet 
(p. 100), or derives the name of the Pathans from an imaginary place called 
Pash, and an impossible word tun. There are officers from whose pen we 
should like very much to see a concise grammar of the language of the 
Afghans. We have heard Captain James deliver a long address in Pushto, 
which was a model of idiomatic ease and vigorous native eloquence P Colonel 
Lumsden is said to be second to none in his knowledge of tne language; or 
if Colonel Vaughan could be induced to prepare a second edition of his Gram- 
mar, it would be of great assistance. As it is, we do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce Vaughan’s Grammar as an introduction to Pushto far preferable to 
the book here noticed. 











